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THE COOK’S STORY; 


OR, HOW THE PLUM PUDDING WAS MADE. | 


[EXPLANATORY OF THE ENGRAVING ON THE TITLE PAGE. | 


oS. 6.2 
SALLY 
had a curi- 
ous dream, 
the other 
day, whilst 
sitting in 
her chair 
in the kit- 
chen: She 
says her- 
self that it 
was not a 
dream, but 
a “wision,” 
and _— that 
she was 
quite wide 
awake all 
the _ time. 


Of this you | 


will be able 
to judge 
for yourself 
when you 
have heard 
her story, 
which is 
here, every 
thing just 
as she says 


itting in her chair in the kitchen, wide awake and 

, expecting her mistress to ring for her every minute, 
1c heard a strange noise in the pantry. She began to fancy 
what could cause the noise, but could not make it out, and at last 
she determined to go and see. She was just on the point of rising 
with this intention, when the door of the pantry suddenly opened, 
and a funny imp with a horse’s head, rolled a beautiful little fire- 
escape over the floor—close up to her. Standing on one of the 
topmast bars of the fire-escape, was a handsome little fairy dressed 
like a guardsman: his cuirass shone splendidly in the light which 
the fire threw upon it, and the plumes of his helmet nodded 
gracefully as he gave airs to his little head. Of course Sally was 
very much alarmed at his strange appearance ; so she stared at him 
said ‘*nothink,” as she makes a point of never speaking to 

Her little visitor, however, knew his manners better 

- her example. He kissed his little fingers at her, 

smi] ly upon her, and. bowed till his plumes touched the top 
of the fire-eseape. Having ‘hus saluted her, he drew himself up 
lressed her, saying that he was her slave, and that Ais slaves 
‘‘Sir” 


wl 


smiled 


and ad 
awaited her commands to have the plum pudding made. 
said Sally, hardly knowing what she was about, ‘‘I am sure I am 
very much obleeged to you !”—though to tell you the plain truth she 
wished him far enough. The guardsman then assured her that her 
commands would be immediately executed ; and turning round, 
spoke out, in a curious little language of his own, as if he were 
issuing orders. He was scarcely done speaking, when there sallied 
into the kitchen, from the pantry, quite an army of little imps, 
no one (except Sally) ever saw. Some of them rolled in 
some drew sacks of flour after them; some pushed fire 
escapes before them, and some carried ladders. One company, all 
black and sooty, brought sacks of coals on their backs, and erecting 
a little crank, hoisted them by pulleys on to the fire; another 
company, all neat and clean, pumped up water into the pan which 
sat upon it. Several little Irishmen, whose dresses were quite 
comical, being covered with patches of many colours, brought in a 
beautiful piece of linen, which they got upon the dresser by means 
of a ladder. Having got it there, they pulled hard at its ends to 
stretch it, and remove the creases ; and while doing this, spoke a 
] about ‘*Oirland ;” and Sally overheard one of them 
roudly, that ‘*there never was no foiner bit of cloth for a 
ding come out of the ouldcounthry !” There were besides 
» negroes in cotton shirts and trousers, with black crispy 
white shining teeth, who had rolled in a little cask. 
ed it upon its end, close to the table, struck off the two 
ys, and removed its head-boards. Then one of them got up 
upon it with a shovel, and filled the others’ hods with sugar, which 
they carried over their shoulders up the ladder, and on to the 
dresser where they tumbled it on the cloth, that the Irishmen were 
stretching. The sugar no sooner fell upon the cloth, than there 
came funny little men-cooks, with paper hats on their heads, and 
hoes in their hands to spread it out to break the lumps. 

While this was going on at one end of the dresser, the lilliputian 
millers, who had brought in the flour-bags, were very busy in front, 
hoisting the bags by means of rope tackle, up a ladder to men-cooks 
who received it and put it into the dish in which the pudding was to 
be made. All this time, Sally was ‘‘scared,” as she says, by the 
number of odd creatures, that were hurrying about upon the floor. 
There were imps with cows’-heads, carrying pails of milk, others with 
hens’ -heads, carrying eggs ; some with dog-heads licking the dishes 
clean! On the table, close by her, (she says she could touch them 
with her hand) were imps with ox-heads, chopping up the suet, while 
some with birds-heads were busily picking the raisins from the 
stalks close to her feet ! and others carried them in dishes up a fire- 
escape which was placed against the table and tumbled them into 
the flour. The most amusing imp of all, however, was on the further 
corner of the dresser—a cook with a hen-head, busily beating up the 
eggs in a saucer! By the way, I was going to forget one hearty 


such as 


little imp, sailor Jacky, who seemed to have nothing to do but to | 


amuse himself. It was indeed, as Sally says, some time before she 
herself noticed him under the dresser, where he kept dancing a 
hornpipe, with wide white trowsers on, a full breasted striped shirt 


with a rolling collar, and a loose black neckerchief, the end of which 


flew about as he danced. His jacket was blue, with brass buttons ; 
he had no waistcoat on; his hair was jet black, flying in ringlets ; 
his eyes were glancing, fingers snapping, and his curls, his neckerchief 
and the ribbons of his white straw hat kept flying about in all 
directions, as he hopped about to his own hearty whistling. 

The imps were all so busy at their work, they took not the least 
notice of Sally ; but I fear she didn’t mind that much, so agreeable 
did the polite little Guardsman succeed in making himself to her. 
When her first surprise had subsided, he drew off her attention from 
his workmen, the imps, and launched into poetical praises of plum- 
pudding. That which he had the happiness and honour of making 
for her would, he said, be so very nice and light that it would hurt 


no one, bow much so-ever he took of it. Speaking further on this | 


subject, he asks her whether she would like to see the places from 
which he had got the materials for that which his men (the imps) 
were now making! She had scarcely given her assent to the proposed 
exhibition when, as if it were in a dream, she saw a beautiful field 
of standing corn, and reapers hard at work with their coats off, their 
neckerchiefs tied round their waista, and their shirt-sleeves tucked 
up above their elbows. She saw the corn bound in sheaves, and set 
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| up in stacks, and the farmer’s house in the distance among trees : 
| and from this field, her polite companion told her, the grain came. 
He next brought her to a strange scene,—an aveaue leading up to a 
fine mansion, and flanked on either side by fields covered with the 
| tall stalks of the sugar plant. The mansion, he told her, belonged 
to a very fine gentleman, whose slaves the poor negroes were who 
worked so hard under that hot sky to make him rich, md to get 
sugar for the plum pudding. She was then brought to a hill, on the 
top of which stood a windmill, whose pretty white sails played round 
and round in the sunshine as if they enjoyed it. He told her that 
the wind had worked for the plum-pudding, and showed her the 
rooks that it blew about while it did so, and the trees that it shook 
and drew music from. He also showed her the flour bags arranged 
in the cart, and the dusty miller whipping up the horse that was to 
carry it to town for the plum-pudding. The scene again changed. 
This time she was brought to a land where she would fain have 
stayed, tie 
so soft and blue. The grapes hung in beautiful clusters from the 
vines that clung to the walls ; they tempted her to taste them as she 
passed along; far away in front she could see a beautiful bay, on 
which was a boat with sails like frosted silver. 
would not let her attention rest on these ; he pointed out to her a 





man standing upon a ladder, who plucked the grapes and threw them | 


intoa basket which a little girl held up to receive them : and another 
om the ground who carried the grapes away to be dried. This, he 
told her, was a vine country, and these were the people who had 
prepared the raisins for the plum-pudding. Once again she was led 
back to old England, and looked on a farm-yard, where many hens 
and cocks were pecking for grain. One fine cock, with a beautiful 
comb, and long, sharp spurs, strutted about the yard like a prince. 
| She saw there, as well, a little dirty pig snouting the mud, and a fine 
cow ina corner, looking very kind and wise ; she saw the farm-house 
and the dairy close at hand, and a pretty little church, with a slender 
spire, standing away in the distance. From this place, he told her, 
had come milk, and eggs, and suet for the plum-pudding. 
And now her singular conductor carried her away from the land 
| altogether, away through mists and fogs, and over surfs and surges, 
| far, far out to sea, where she saw a ship under full sail, which he 
told her was the ‘‘ Homeward Bound,” hurrying with sugar, and 
lemons, and citrons, and nutmegs, and all sorts of spices for the 
plum-pudding. Aboard of this ship she saw one that put her in 
mind of sailor Jacky, dancing the hornpipe under the dresser, He 
was there sure enough, hauling a rope and singing a song, so she 
now understood why he did no work in the kitchen while the other 
imps were so busy. But here comes the most strange part of the 
story, considering that Sally dénies that she was asleep ; she saw 

herself at the counter in Cuarkr’s, the baker’s, ordering flour, and 
the saucy young baker’s boy, who brings round the loaves, leering at 

| her; so, she saw herself at Nuw’s, the grocer’s, buying all kinds of 
spices which the ship had brought. 


and before her eyes was a jumble of everything her companion had 
shown her or told her about. She saw lemons, nutmegs, citrons, 
same trees, and so funnily arranged she couldn’t make them out. 
And among them, all in the trees and flowers, there were growing 

and eggs, and milk-pails: it was 
quite puzzling to her. She saw her master and mistress wakening 
up in curious flower-beds, on opposite sides of a plum-pudding ; her 
mistress, remembering it was plum-pudding day, rung the bell 
violently for her ; her master yawned, like a lazy man, and went to 


bottles, and glasses, and spoons, 


sleep again. 
watch, wondering when dinner would be on the table, and her 
mistress bringing the bellows to blow the fire, lest it should not be 
ready in time ; again she saw them in their dressing-rooms, preparing 
for the party. At last she saw the party itself in the parlour, all 
sitting happily round the table, her mistress helping the plum- 
pudding, and her master eating it ; Freddy looking quite merry, and 
Chrisy wanting a third help, and mistress shaking her head at 
Chrisy, and herself telling mistress that the pudding was so nice and 
light it would hurt nobody, and not saying who told her so. When 
it came back to the kitchen she had a large help of it herself, and 
she thought (how curious all this in a dream) that it was quite 
delicious ; and then she saw her master looking very ill, and her 
mistress looking at the medicine bottle to see if there was enough for 
him ; and what was so strange, all this seemed to be going on among 
the misletoe, lemons, nutmegs, wheat, holly, oranges, and citrons. 
At last, Sally says, she went to bed, quite pleased with the way 
the day had passed. Of course she made up her curls, and put on 
her nightcap, and drew up the blinds to admit the gas and moonlight 
before she got in, all cozy ; and then she put the extinguisher on her 
candle, which rested on the table close to her pillow. 
thinking over the curious way in which the pudding had been made, 
and wondering what her mistress would say if she knew of it, when 
she heard a strange noise on the floor, as if people were walking 
about on it, and rolling things on wheels upon the carpets. Sally 
was, as you think, a little frightened at this, and turned her eyes 
sideways, without moving, to try if she could see what was going on. 
By-and-by the wheels were rolling close by, and to her great surprise 
there appeared the little guardsmaa, of whom she had lost sight 
among the trees, and fruits, and spices. He came upon his fire- 
escape right over the bed, with his drawn sword in his hand, the 
blade of which was dripping with black-draughts and covered with 
pill-dust. He told her not to be afraid, and behaved as politely as 
in the morning, only Sally thought he sneered when he told her that 
the pudding was so light and nice it wouldn’t hurt her. Then there 
was such a clatter, Sally never heard the like: so she lay upon the 
pillow and looked on the floor, and there she saw all the imps of the 
morning making mischief. There appeared such an array of pill- 
boxes and black-draught bottles against the walls, that she felt the 
bed, to make sure that she had not lain down by mistake in a 
| druggist’s shop. Imps with elephant’s heads were pumping water 
| out of a fire-engine on to the pills ; the little blackies were breaking 
| the black-draught bottles with their hods and shovels ; the Irishmen 
were whooping furiously, and a farmer with a pitchfork was digging 
into the pill-boxes from the top of a fire-escape, while some of the 
bottles were bursting their corks, and pouring themselves out upon 
the imps, and the pills lay about like peas on a barn-floor. The 





| she could go asleep in spite of that, the polite little guardsman 
continued till it was broad daylight, telling her, over and over, how 
nice and light the pudding was, and how it could hurt no-one, 





CHARADE No. I. 


My first is found wherever May is found 

On earth, in air, or water—underground ; 

King, Lord, and Peasant should be held accurst, 
Unless he knows himself to be my first ; 

And bless’d is he whose happy lot shall find 
Each friend my second, which must e’er be kind, 
Unite my parts, and then at once you'll see, 
Without my whole nor you nor I could be. 


CHARADE No. IL 
«My first is oft in Chancery ! luckless brute ! 
My second also is a Chancery suit ; 
My whole would make a Chancery lawyer glad, 
To have as many suits as I have had. 





! 
ma 


ir was so delicious and balmy, and the sky above her | 


But her companion | 


And then the spices seemed to her to be but young and growing, | 


oranges, wheat, misletoe, apples, and holly, all growing out of the | 
| 


In another place she saw her master pulling out his | 


She was | 


noise of these mischievous imps was kept up at night, and even if | 
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PRIVATE 


THEATRICALS 


generally en- 

couraged 

both in Town 

and Country 

at this season 

of the year 

that we have 

written the 

following dra- 

matic sket« 

especially for 

iome con- 

sumption, be- 

lieving that 

| its develop- 

| ment will not 

require any 

very extraor- 

dinary histri 

onic ability. 

: The back 

drawing-room 

will furnish 

the stage, the 

piano supply 

the orchestra, 

} and any good- 

natured friend will officiate as the musician. We have made 

the gentleman of the piece an Irishman, as a brogue frequently 

assists ‘‘a part,” aud very little ingenuity is required to convert 

him into an Englishman, should such a change be considered desir- 

able. The songs* may be omitted, or others substituted for those 
in the drama. 


) 
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A PLEASANT HOUR. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA, 
MADEMOISELLE MADELINE LA Fionce, anp Terence Denmopy, 


The Room represents the Interior of a temporary Railway Station. 
On the wall a large printed bill—‘‘ Temporary Station of the 
Dooborough and London Junction,” —a fireplace, and a door at the 
side. 

Enter Maveutxz, followed by Porter bearing a trunk, bonnet-bor, 
irdeage, &e. 

Made. (She speaks with a slight French accent.) The train to 
London, you say, will be here in ten minutes ? 

Porter, Yes ma’am, up train in ten minutes. [Zxrit Porter. 

Made. I need not have hurried away without my breakfast—mais 
| n’importe. I shall enjoy my dinner the more when I get to London. 
What a time it is since I saw my cousin Clara. She was then a 
| child, and now she is married and occupies one of the best houses in 
the Strand. With the money I have saved in the service of Lady 
Bouverie, I am about to purchase a share of Clara’s business. How 
odd it will be to see my name in large gilt letters over a shop door— 
** Mesdames Crinolin,” that’s Clara’s name; and ‘‘ La Flonce,” that’s 
mine. I wonder whether I shall ever change it. I am two years 
older than Clara, and yet I never had a lover. Dear me, what 
nonsense I am thinking about. 

Dermody. (within.) Where’s the waitin’ room, my friend. 
| that is it (entering) is it? Id have tuk it for an overgrown s¢ 
| box, if you hadn’t a tould me. 

(Enter Porter with Denmopy’s bag.) 
(Reads.) The Trumpery Station of— 
Porter. Temporary Station—Temporary ! 
Derm. If it’s all one to you, I like my own reading best. (Reads.) 
The Trumpery Station of the London and Dooborough Junction. 
Made. An Irishman. I dislike Irishmen, they are so very 
presuming. 
Derm. Now please tell me, what time is the down train expect 
Porter. The down train, sir ? 
Derm. Yes, the down train to Liverpool. 
Porter. In about ten minutes. [ Exit. 
Derm. Ten minutes! and that fly-man tould me I hadn't a second 
to spare. I’ve left the sweetest pig’s cheek untasted on the break- 
fast table! No matter, my good brother Larry’s larder will reward 
| me for my sufferings. Only to think that we two Dermodys who left 
Ireland ten years ag6, with nothing but our mother’s blessin’, should 
be what we are. Larry’s an eminent market-gardener and dealer in 


HiVaAC 





ntry- 


19 


a 
I 


quarterly, a legacy from my dear old master, Colonel Pepperly, £50 
a year for ever, provided I don’t marry a (with contempt) French- 
| woman. 

Made. (To her bird) Ma petite! Ma petite! 

Derm. St. Anthony defend me, there is one! Ugly of course, or 
she'd never wear that blue waggon-tilt over her face. She looks a 
good figure, but we live in an artificial age, and there’s no trusting 
to appearances. 

Made. Ma petite. 
bird. 

Derm. I don’t wonder at the Captain’s dislike, they talk such 
gibberish that you can never understand what they say. Sure he 
hated them mightily, and so do I, as much as an Irishman can hate 
& petticoat ; but I’ve fifty good reasons paid quarterly for my preju- 
dice. (Whistle’s heard.) Hallo, there’s the train (goes to door.) Is 
that the down train? 

Porter. No. 

Made, Then it’s the ap. [Gathering her luggage together. 

Derm. Why, there’s only an engine. Pray, ma'am, are you going 
to ride with the stoker ? 

Made. No, sir. 

Derm. (To Porter.) Where are the carriages? What? Here's a 
pretty shindy, ma’am. 

Made. A shindy. What is that? 

Derm. Oh, I forgot, you can’t speak English. Why, the embank- 
ment, do you understand that, ma’am ? 

Made, O, yes. 

Derm. Well, the embankment’s gone to smithereens. 

Made. Smithereens. That I do not understand. 

Derm, (Aside.) Poor benighted creature. The embankment 
given way, and no train up nor down can pass for an hour at least. 

Made, That's unfortunate, but we must be patient, that’s all. 

Derm. (Aside.) Patient, with a breakfast overdue, and shut up 
| with an ugly old Frenchwoman in a blue mask, 

[Stands at the open door. 

Made, It's very cold, I wish that gentleman would shut the door. 
Derm. (Leaves the door open.) I never could bear confinement in 
my life, and what I’m to do here, shut up for an hour, I don’t know. 


You shall go to London, you shall, my pretty 





| (Mapg.tne closes the door.) 


| I suppose like a bear in a menagerie, I must polish my nose against 
the bars of the window by way of amusement ((foes to window). 
Hallo ! (Opens window.) Is that a newspaper you have ? 
Voice. No it beant. It’s nothing for you. 


* The music is published by Juttien & Co., Regent Street. 
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Derm. (Leaves window open.) That’s what they call manners in 
these parts. 

Made. What an inconsiderate personage. 

[Shuts window and removes her sun-shade. 

Derm. What will I do to amuse myself? I’ll try a cigar ; perhaps 
madam there may’nt object. I presume you don’t smoke, ma’am ? 

Made. No, sir. I should have thought that question would have 
been unnecessary. 

Derm. (Not looking at her.) No offence, I hope, ma’am, but some 
elderly ladies of my nation, are rather partial to a dudeen. 

Taking out his case. 
aan Elderly ladies ! (Aside.) Is the fellow blind as well as 
rude ? 

Derm. May be you don’t object to my doing so, ma’am ? 

Made. 0, sir, I have no right to control your enjoyments. Pos- 
sibly my closing the door and the window may have been disagreeable 
to you, as you seemed to wish them open, therefore— 

Derm. (Aside.) Very pretty—for a Frenchwoman. (Aloud.) And 
was I the ill-mannered man to leave them open. (Aside.) She can’t 
have got those eyes from the miliiner’s. (Aloud.) Will you forgive 
me? (Aside.) Those cheeks were never bought ready made. 

Made. How rudely he stares. 

Derm. I see your good-nature wouldn’t put my pipe out ; but 
I’m not so fond of myself that I'd disregard the convenience of another. 
(Aside. Puts up case.) I wonder if she i French, 

Made. I am much obliged for your consideration, for I really have 
a great objection to the odour of cigars, 

Derm. And yet you wouldn’t say so. (Aside.) She calls it 
“odour” too, as tho’ she fancied that I'd be hurt if she called it 
a smell, 

Made. He’s not such a bear as I imagined, but I must be careful, 
he’s an Irishman. 

Derm. Vd like to talk to her, because she speAks French that a 
Christian can understand, but my tongue seems to fail me of a 
sudden. I can’t tell her it’s a wet day, because she knows it is 
otherwise. The state of the weather’s a good bit of leading informa- 
tion to open a conversation wid. I'll ask after the health of her 
canary. Pray, ma’am, is that a canary ? 

Made. Yes, sir, a great favourite. 

Derm. Vm mighty fond of canaries myself, 

Made. Indeed, sir ! 

Derm. My mother had a canary, and so had my sister; and I'd 
three cousins in Connaught that kept them too. In fact, ours is 
quite a canary family. 

Made. Really, sir. 

Derm. (Aside.) She's like the Maze at Hampton Court—she’s 
nothing but stops. I’ve exhausted the canary subject. Ill have 
another shot, Pray are you going down, ma’am ? 

Made. No, sir, I am going up. 

Derm. Oh, up / 

Made. Yes, sir, up ! 

Derm. What, up to— 

Made. Yes, sir, up to—exactly, 

Derm, Exactly. I don’t know that place on the line. It’s 
clear she prefers solitude, and society has no charms for her. I'm 


etting mighty cowld, and that fire seems to have an aisy place of 

it, for it goes out when it likes. Ah! She was taking a squint at 
me under the eaves of her bonnet, Those Frenchwomen know how 
to use their eyes. She’s flustered, Tl ask for some more coals, 
and, may be, she'll warm up into something yet. (Goes to the 
door.) Hi, Porter! We want some more coals here. 


Porter. I can’t get ’em. I’m busy with a signal. There’s plenty 
at the end of the shed. 
Derm. Do you hear that, ma’am ? It’s lucky I’m not a nobleman, 


or, may be, I'd be above getting coals for myself; but that’s a 
privilege P've enjoyed ever since I was foot-boy to Dr. O'Flaherty. 
Here, where are they ? [ Brit. 
Made. Really, he’s not a bad fellow after all, Like myself, he 
seems disposed to make the best of his bad bargain, and I have 
always thought it better to have a merry heart than a sad one. 
SONG. 


Bright things are ever beautiful, 
The stars which tend the moon, 
The flowers which seem too bright to cull, 


For then they fade so soon. 


The streamlets sparkling as they run, 

Hw bright and glad they seem, 

As though they’d captive made the sun ” 
And bound him in each stream, 


Bright things, &c. 


Then as I love the stars of Heaven, 

‘he flowers of the earth, 
The beauty to the streamlet given, 

I prize a blameless mirth. 

I would not wear a look of woe 
Unless my heart's opprest ; 
Smiles! Smiles for me whene’er they show 
The truth within the it. 

Bright things, &c. 


Enter Denmovy with a few very small coals in a shovel. 


Derm. There, ma’am! Are you a judge of small coal ? 

Made. I can’t say that I am, sir. 

Derm. If you was, you'd admire my perseverance. You'd have 
fancied I’d been in Californy, hunting for gold dust instead of black 
diamonds in a coal-hole. There's the result of my labours at the 


Trumperary Station of the Dooborough Junction. Goes to fire. 
Made. I am sure I ought to be obliged to you for so much 
trouble. 


Enter Porter, he goes to a corner and takes down wmbrella, 


Derm. Hallo! Are we going to lose the pleasure of your company ¢ 

Porter. Yes, sir. The train won't be here for some time, so I'm 
going home to dinner. 

Derm. (Detains him.) Hist, a word with you. Would it materially 
interfere with your domestic arrangements, if you take a couple of 
friends home with you ? 

Porter. Rather. I don’t keep a Refreshment Room. I'm only 
a porter. [Exit 

Derm. And not ® good fellowship porter, either. I wish he 
hadn’t mentioned that word dinner. 

Made. Indeed. Why, sir? 

Derm. Because it reminds me of an absent friend. Ha, ma’am ! 
T'm a man that has neglected his opportunities. 

Made. Indeed. I am very sorry to hear that, tho’ it’s not a com- 
mon fault, I believe, with your countrymen, 

Derm. Indeed it’s not ; but this morning I neglected the oppor- 
tunity of getting my breakfast. 

Made. ~m sorry to say that I am in the same predicament. 
Fearing to ose the 

Derm. You lost your breakfast, my case also. 

Made. I am, however, not altogether without the means of 
retrieving my misfortunes. I have a small packet of sandwiches, 
which are equally at your service. mA 

Derm. This generosity overpowers me, aha’ her hand. 

Made. 0 six, you are too grateful. [ Withdrawing her hand. 

Derm. Not in the least ; and to prove it, I'm ready to make a 
sacTifice, which none but an Irishman can appreciate, 

[Gets his bag. 

Made. Pray, sir, explain yourself. 

Derm. (Kneels and opens bag.) That's what I'm about to do. 
In this Kidderminster receptacle—which some benevolent creature 
invented for the good of man—are two remarkable productions of 





nature, which I had intended as a present to my brother Larry 
Dermody, Market Gardener and Coal Dealer. Don’t be alarmed, 
ma’am. 

Made. I'm not. I’m only anxious to know your meaning. 

Derm. They might have been the parents of a numerous progeny 
that would have filled everybody’s mouth with the name of 
Dermody, for they were destined to bear that hitherto unillustrious 
patronymic, 

Made, I can only listen, sir, 

Derm, That's all I ask you todo. I am now about to sacrifice 
my dreams of fame on the altar of—on the altar of—I dont think 
there was a god or goddess of hunger ; but it’s that I mean, and 
there are two (one in each hand) of the finest seedling potatoes that 
ever blessed the eyes of man. 

Made. I appreciate your sacrifice; but pray do not make it on 
my account. 

Derm. Don’t try to alter my resolution; my only regret is that 
they can’t be boiled—a pound of flour in each of them—as it is, we 
must roast them ; and proud they'll be to be offered to such a divinity 
as yourself, ma’am. 

Made. Divinity! What, am I to be the goddess of hunger? 
Rather an equivocal compliment. 

Derm. (Arranging potatoes at fire-place.) Ah! that’s my misfor- 
tune, ma’am. I’m a bad hand at compliments. I never open my 
mouth but I put my foot in it. I don’t know why, ma’am, but I’d 
like to stand well in your good opinion. 

Made. (Aside). I hope he’s not going to make love to me. 

Derm. You see I didn’t like you at first, because you were a 
Frenchwoman. 

Made. And I didn’t like you, because you were an Irishman. 

Derm. But I’ve changed my opinion mightily, have you ? 

Made. Why, I suppose I must say, yes. 

Derm. It makes the old story good. You can’t tell what any- 
body is till you know what they are, can you ? 

Made, Certainly not. (Aside.) This is getting embarrassing. 

Derm. It’s like Ailleen McCan and the little brown man. 

[Takes her hand. 

Made. (Withdrawing it.) Ailleen McCan. Who was she ? 

Derm. Oh, it’s an old song my mother used to sing to me. If 
you'd like to hear it whiles the dinner’s getting itself ready there, 
Pll sing it to you. 

Made. Pray do, (Aside.) Anything to get rid of his attentions. 

Song,—Drrmupy. 


With snowy May-blossoms one bright summer’s morning, 
Young Ailleen McCan wus her brown hair adorning, 
Her cheek was as fair as the buds she was wreathing, 
The blossoms less sweet than her own balmy breathing. 

Ailleen’s glass was the stream 

Through the valley which ran, 

And lo! there on the bank, 

Stood a little dark man. 
When she saw him she started, small blame to the maiden, 
For his back with a mountain peared to be laden, 
His raven-black hair in long elf-locks down flowing, 
And his small jetty eyes like two fires were glowing ; 

**O mavourneen,” he said, } 

But away Ailleen ran, 

And she heard a deep sigh 

From the little dark man. 
Ailleen’s father took ill, and to add to their sorrow, 
Their cow, UUaloo / was dead on the morrow ; 
The winter was near and their wealth all departed, 
And Ailleen Machree, was almost broken-hearted. 

But the night brings the morn, 

Thought poor Ailleen McCan, 

And lo at the door 

Stood the little dark man, 
O why came he there, for it was not to woo her, 
He knew he was scorned, but his heart was true to her} 
True love knows no anger, and his though "twas slighted, 
By the kind word and deed all his coldness requited ; 

“* Who so kind? Who so true?” 

Sighed young Ailleen McCan, 

That thought made her the bride 

Of tb~ little dark man. 


Derm. So you see there’s a precedent for altering your mind if you 
wish to do it. 

Made. Oh, yes, I dmv say that. I think I'll look at the sacrifice 
on the hob, I mean the altar which you have dedicated to me. 

Derm. Do, darling. (Madeline looks rownd.) (Aside. That's 
a straw to see how the wind blows.) Whilst you’re busy with 
the hopes of the Dermodys, Ill be laying the table for dinner, 
(brings down Mavr.txe’s bonnet-box,) heze’s the dining-table, (takes 
a clean pocket-hardkerchief from his bag,) and there’s a table-cloth 
—now do you like that ma’am ? 

Made. And stay, I have a small knife and fork and spoon, the 
gift of my god-mother (goes to her what-not). I had nearly left them 
behind. [Gives case. 

Derm. Well, I didn’t expect to be supplied with plate in a hurry. 
(Draws down trunk.) There’s one seat and there's another. 

dacs 

Made. And there are the sandwiches, ready up in paper. 

Derm. Beautiful ! 

Made. I think, sir, the potatoes had better form the second course. 

Derm. If you please, ma’am, tho’ what say you, as they are called 
Irish fruit, to making them the dessert ? 

Made. T'm quite agreeable. 

Derm. That I'm sure you are. (Feels first in one pocket, then in 
the other.) © bother, what have I done with it? 

Made, What's the matter, sir? 


I’ve a small flask—oh, here it is! (produces a wicker 
-bottom) a drop of the most particular East 
token of regard from my old frien? the butler. If 
for that deceiver of a fiy-driver it would have been a 
the butler has an asthmy and he couldn't 
cellar-stairs in a hurry. [Places cup and on the 
Made. Dear me, quite a banquet, I declare. (Aside. How 
it is to have prejudices! I never will dislike an Irishman again. 
Derm, (having arranged everything). Now, madam, will you 
allow me the honour of conducting you to the trunk or the carpet-bag ! 
Made. Oh, the trunk if you please. I'll leave the ottoman to you. 
Derm, Thank you, ma’am. (Aside, I wonder whether she 
couldn’t be naturalized to the country and made an Englishwoman.) 
Will you do me the honour to carve ? 

Made, With pleasure. Will you take a square or a triangle ? 

Derm. I have no choice, ma'am, but to remove every difficulty I'll 
take both. (Madeline helps him.) ‘Pon my word I don’t think I 
ever tasted a finer sandwich, 

Made, Nor lt. I presume because we are disposed to be pleased 
that we are so. 

Derm. I suppose so. Will you allow me to take wine with you, 
ma’am ? 

Made. Thank you. 

Derwopy fills the cup. 

Derm. Here's your very good health; ma’am. (They bow— 
Dermopy drinks from the flask.) I wish there was another dozen in 
the cellar. 

Made. Will you oblige me by stepping to the kitchen? I think 
the sacrifice is burning. 

Derm. Beautiful. They're done to a tarn. (Brings potatoes.) | 
Scaldings ! they're as hot as love. The knife, if you please, ma'am. 
(Cuts open a potatoe.) There's » beauty in a brown skin. 

Made. Now, will you allow me to ask you a question ? 


Lee 
itis 
Ehecri 





Derm, Will I not ? 

Made. Well then, how did you acquire your prejudice against 
Frenchwomen ? 

Derm. How did I acquire my prejudice ? It was left me ina will. 

Made. Left you ‘na will. A strange sort of legacy. 

Derm, With fifty pounds a year to supportit, My late master 
was Caxtain Pepperly, a sea-captain. 

Made. Have you been a sailor? 

Derm. (shakes his head) Don’t mention it, ma’am. The ocean and 
I are on mighty bad terms. Whenever we meet one of us always 
disagrees with the other, and it’s not the sea, ma’am, that has the 
worst of it. 

Made, But I interrupt you. What was the Captain’s reason ? 

Derm. His reason—the Captain, you must know, was one of those 
who don’t trouble themselves much about reasons, but his own 
account was this. He had quitted the service on half-pay and a 
wooden leg, which was a very equitable arrangement, because he 
could stand at only half the expense of a man who had two legs to 
provide for. : 

Made. I don’t see that exactly. 

Derm, Neither do I, but the Captain did. Now the Captain was 
subject to the gout, and whenever he had it he always ordered a new 
wooden leg, in case the old one should catch the complaint. 

Made. O, impossible ! 

Derm. So I thought, but the Captain didn’t. Now, he’d a scape- 
grace of a nephew that was the plague of his life, and once when the 
gout had got the old gentleman fast by the foot, his nephew sent him 
a French dancing-master to teach him the sailor's hornpipe. You 
may guess that the gout’s not the thing for the double shuffle, so the 
Captain took to hating the French ; and those are the only reasons I 
could discover, or the Captain either. 

Made, Half the prejudices in the world have no better foundation. 
And so for fifty pounds a year you are content to inherit your master’s 
antipathy ? 

Derm. Why, you're the first Frenchwoman I could ever understand, 
that’s the truth on’t. 

Made. Really the feliow’s good-humour quite interests me. 
Heigho, I hope I’m not going to be foolish, and concern myself for one 
who can care nothing for me. 

Derm. But you can’t be French, or if you are, what's fifty pounds 
a year to the like of you. Only say that—— 

Made, Nothing now; our acquaintance is of too short a date to 
warrant any protestations. 

Enter Portzr. 


Porter, The trains will be here in five minutes. 

Made. So soon ! 

Derm. Ah, I see, you’ve not the heart to bid me despair. Burn 
the dirty legacy. I'll trust to a willing hand and a strong heart if 
you'll only say the word. 

Made. You will? 

Derm. I will. 

Made. Then suppose Iam not a Frenchwoman. Suppose I was 
born in England, but reared in France. 

Derm. Why, then you shall have a marriage settlement of fifty 
pounds a year besides as honest a lad as you'll find out of old Ireland. 
(Prain.) There's the train. 

Porter (Enters) Now sir, are you going down ? [Exit. 

Derm. It’s you to say the word. 

Made, Why as we have spent (I hope) ‘‘A PLEASANT HOUR” 
together, 

Derm, I trust no adverse fortune will ever separate us. 

DUETT. 


Two mountain rills which fiowed apart, 
Mingled at last, no more to sever ; 

And thus, uniting heart with heart, 
Our love, our hopes, are one for ever. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Nor to those in soft apparel, 

Was the Saviour first made known; 
Not to noble, or to high-born, 

Or to courtiers round a throne ; 
Not to kings, or mighty monarchs, 

Was the King of Kings reveal’d, 
But to poor and lonely shepherds 

In the lonely pasture field. 


It was towards the dawn of morning, 
*Ere the earliest streak of light 

And those lowly men were watching 
Thro’ the watches of the night : 

Warm and white the flocks were lying, 


With their joyous carol-songs :— 
**To God on high, be glory ! 
Good-will and peace on earth !” 
And in awe the shepherds listen’d 
To the Angels’ sacred mirth. 


Then they rose, nor fear’d, nor trembled, 
And to David's city sped ; 

And they found their Infant Savieur, 
Lying as the Angel said. 

His palace was a stable, 

a manger was his throne ; 

And to lowly shepherd courtiers 

Was the King of Heav’n made known. 


Oh ! that we too, like the shepherds, 
Might trust the Angel’s word, 
And, in that cradled Infant, 
Behold our Christ and Lord ; 
Then should we, too, like the shepherds, 
Praise God for all these things ; 
And, in His uncrown’d 
Behold the King of Kings. 
Corussar Bes, B.A, 
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PAUL GERRETZ REMBRANDT, 


Was the son of Merman Gerretz, a millor. He was born in 1606, in 
his father’s mill, on the banks of the Rhine, near Leyden, whence 
the agnomen Van Ryn. When very young he was sent to a Latin school 
at Leyden, but he showed such a distaste for learning, that his father 
uve up the idea of making a scholar of him, and consented to his 
vocoming a painter, as he b manifested a decided talent for it. Young 
Rembrandt was accordingly placed first with Jacob van Zwaanenburg, 
or, according to another account, George Schooten. He remained with 
his first master about three years. He then studied for a short time 
under Peter Lastmann, at Amsterdam, and lastly, for a short time, under 
Jacob Pinas. From these masters Rembrandt could have learnt nothing 
more than the mere mechanical part of his art, for both: his taste and his 


style were iarly his own. After leaving Pinas, he returned to his 
father’s mill, where he commenced painting, taking the immediate vicinity 
and the ts of the neighbourhood as his standard of nature, and 
applying himself enthusiastically to his work. He had not finished many 


pieces before he was considered as a prodigy by his friends, and he was 
persuaded by them to take one of these early productions to a dealer, in 
the H e, who, to his no ater joy. than astonishment, gave him 100 
florins (about eight guineas) for his performance. Rembrandt was so 
elated with his unexpected good fortune, that he posted home to his father 
in a chariot to convey the joyful intelligence. 
acquired both fame and fortune. In 1630 he settled in Amsterdam, where 
he resided the remain- 
der of his life, and 
shortly afterwards 
married a handsome 
peasant-girl of Rams- 
dorf, whose portrait 
he has often painted. 
His reputation now 
became so great that 
he had many schclars, 
each of whom paid 
him annually 100 flo- 
rins,and he soarranged 
theirstudiesas tomake 
them as profitable as 
possible to himself; he 
retouched the copies 
which they made from 
his own works, and 
sold them as originals. 
The burgomaster Six 
was the only man of 
rank with whom Rem- 
brandt associated, and 
with him he occasion- 
ally passed a few days 
in his house in the vi- 
cinity of Amsterdam, 
in which the burgo- 
taster had fitted up a 
—— for him. 
he history of the cele- 
brated print, the land- 
scape De la Moutarde, 
which was etched in 
this house, is curious. 
Rembrandt could not 
relish his boiled beef 
without mustard, but 
it happened upon one 
occasion that there was 
none in the house; and 
the burgomaster de- 
sirous of pleasing his 
guest, [mediately 
sent off one of his ser- 
vants in haste to the 
city to procure some. 
Rembrandt, observing 
that he was rather 
a phi atic-looking 
person, olwed to bet 
that he would make an 
etching before the man 
returned. The wager 
was immediately ac- 
oepted,and Rembrandt 
forthwith, having 
taken a prepared plate, 
commencec to etch the 
landscape from the 
burgomaster’s win- 
dow, comprising a 
view of Amsterdam, 
which he finished in 
his happiest style with 
that vigour and light- 
ness of touch peculiar 
to him, just before the 
servant arrived with 
the mustard ; hence it 
was called the land- 
scape De la Moutarde. 
Although it is little 
more than a mere fore- 
ground, an original im- 
pression from this plate 
is worth from thirty to 
forty guineas. 
Rembrandt’s _ best 
etchings realise prices, 
both the portraits and 
the historical om, 
varying from thirty to 
a hundred guineas. 
The most remarkable 
portraits are those of 
the burgomaster Six ; 


Van Coppenol, the 
writing-master; Van 
Thol, the advocate ; 


Uytenbogaert, the mi- 
nister, and Uytenbo- 
gaert, thegold-weigher. 

Rembrandt is sup- 

1 to have acquired 

is peculiar taste for a 
brilliant concentration 
of light from an ap- 

yearance that he had 

n familiar with 

from his infancy in his 
father’s mill, where a 
strong beam of light 
coming from a small 
and lofty aperture cast 
on the surrounding 
objects that peculiar 
tone which we see so 
happily illustrated in 
his pictures. He ar- 
ranged the light in his 
own painting room up- 
en similar principles, 
and qunsealll 
intended to paint the ground. 

Rembrandt’s taste led him to imitate certain effects of nature, and in the 
truth and power which he gave these effects, both in his paintings and his 
etchings, he has seldom been equalled, and never surpassed. The prevail- 
ing light of his portraits is that of a brilliant sunset, and a rich goiden tone 
of colouring pervades all his works. His originality is perhaps still more 
conspicuous in his etchings than in his paintings; he exhibited powers of 
the etching-needle before unknown; many of his plates are prodigies of 
ehiaroscuro ; and there is a softness and reality about them which we look 
for in vain in the works of other masters. It is said that he made a great 
secret of his mode of etching, and never allowed any one to see him at work. 
Most of his more important plates have evident traces of the dry point. 

Rembrandt, at the beginning of his career, bestowed great labour on his 
pictures, and, in the manner of the generality of the Dutch painters, 
wrought them up to a very high finish. The Woman taken in Adulte , in 
the National ry, is probably his best picture in this style. At a keer 


period of life his whole attention was given to the effect, and his pictures, 
although still greatly laboured, had the appearance of having been executed 
with a remarkable freedom and boldness of touch ; this is particularly the | 
case with his portraits, some of which have an astonishing body of colour 
in the lights. When this roughness wus objected to by any one, he was in 
the habit of saying that he was a painter, not a dyer; and when visitors 


y fixed a drapery behind his sitter of such colour as he | 











COMMONLY CALLED REMBRANDT VAN RYN, OR RHYN, 


ventured to examine his pictures too closely, he used to tell them that the 
smell of paint was unwholesome. 

From this time (1680) says Houbraken, he began to distinguish him- 
self, for the picture he completed in 1632, and which was placed in the 
Anatomical Theatre of the College of Surgeons, proved what he was able 
to produce. This chef-d’euvre represents Professor Nicholas Tulp giving an 
anatomical lecture on a body, which is stretched upon a table, before which 
he is sitting; the audience is composed of seven other persons—Jacob 
Block, Hartman Hartmansz, Adrian Slalbraan, Jacob de Wit, Matthys 
Kalkoen, Jacob Koolveld, and Frans Van, nen—who are so admirably 
represented, that it appears as if each countenance was penetrated with 
the explanations he is giving. The pen cannot describe this wonder of the 
art ; here the work of myn triumphs in rivalling nature ; for the expression 
of life and the representation of death are so strongly depicted, that the 
impression this picture makes strikes the spectator at first sight with a 
feeling of aversion ; yet, contemplating the ensemble, one discovers not only 
the great painter, but also that knowledge of human feelings, which speaks 
so forcibly to the heart, and which corresponds perfectly with what he often 
said to his pupils, ‘ that-he had made it a strict rule never to paint anything 
without following nature.’ 

The faithfulness with which he sepeeevated the subjects he took for 


From this time he rapidly | models, was the cause of his even following certain deformities which are 


sometimes met with in nature, and which he might have avoided in several 





JACOBS DREAM. By Kemsranor. 


of his performances, particularly in his studies of female figures ; never- | 
theless, these seeming defects often form a contrast, which shows the 
peculiar beauty and originality of his works to greater advantage. | 
In 1633 he painted the picture which represents a ship-builder and his 
wife, who is in the act of giving him a letter. This painting, coming from 
the celebrated collection of De Here Peter de Smeth Van Alphen, is nearly | 
in the same style as that we have already mentioned ; it is on canvas; 
height, forty-three inches and a half by sixty-seven inches. a 
But the most renowned of all Rembrandt’s works is his grand picture 
finished in 1642, known by the name of ‘ La Garde de Nuit, or La Bow oisie 
Armée d’ Amsterdam.’ This was on the occasion of the expected visit of the 
Prince of Orange, with Maria, daughter of Charles I., King of England, 
whom he had lately married. The time chosen by the artist appeurs to be 
when the offieers and men are leaving the guard-house, for the purpose of 
meeting the illustrious visitors. Height, twelve feet by fourteen feet six 
inches wide—canvaé This picture adorned the small 


the Town House @f Amstertiam. ee 


This painting is so temarkable for its excellence, that, even among all | « 


the master-pieces of great men, there are few that can rival this astonishing 


work, which is, without ex yeration, as a production of art, one of the | 
btm of the world, and which the Museum of Amsterdam may well bo 


It is astonishing that, during the intervals of painting the great works 


on which the fire of his imagination was employed with all its force, he had 
the patience and perseverance to finish so many precious cabinet pictures, 
such as ‘Simeon in the Temple ;’ painted in 1631, on panel, height twenty- 
nine inches and a quarter, width nineteen inches, now in the Museum at 
the Hague; ‘The Salutation’ (formerly in the collection of the King of 
Sardinia), painted in 1640, on panel, height twenty-two inches and a halt 
by nineteen inches, which was imported into this country about the year 
1807, and purchased in 1812 by the Earl of Grosvenor, now the Marquis of 
Westminster, for his lordship’s superb gallery; ‘The Woman taken in 
Adultery,’ on panel, height thirty-three inches by twenty-seven inches, 
painted in 1644 for Joan Six Heer Van Vromade, afterwards in the posses- 
sion of Burgomaster William Six, and now one of the ornaments of the 
National Gallery in London. All the before-mentioned pictures sufficiently 
prove that Rembrandt knew how to appreciate that sentiment and 
randeur for which the Italian school is so much admired. Although some 
have pretended that he ought to have studied the antique, it is not less 
true that he was by no means deficient on this point, for it is known that 
he purchased, at a high price, casts from antique marbles, paintings, draw- 
ings, and engravings, by the most excellent Italian masters, to assist him 
in his studies, and which are mentioned in the inventory of his goods when 
seized for debt. The original sketch for ‘The Jacob’s Dream ’ is one of the 
treasures of the Dulwich Gallery 


In 1661 he painted ‘Les Syndics de la Halle aux Draps.’ The whole of 
this picture is pour- 


trayed in so grand a 
style that the force ot 
the execution makes 
the figures appear as 
if modelled in relief. 

From 1630 to 1656 
he was much sought 
after by persons of 
high consideration in 
the ancient Dutch Re- 
public, several of whose 
portraits he has repre- 
sented in his principal 
pantioge, such as the 

urgomaster Nicolas 
Tulp, and Cornelius 
Witsen, Captain Frans 
Banning Cok Heer van 
Purmerland andl) pen- 
dam, Joan Six Heer 
van Vromade, and 
others, whose patron- 
age enabled him to 
establish himself upon 
a respectable footing 
in society. He mar- 
ried Miss — van 
Uylenburg, by whom 
he had a son, whom 
he named Titus van 
Ryn. He, however, 
notwithstanding the 
brilliant example of 
his father,. never be- 
caine more: than a 
painter of mediocre 
talent. 

Rembrandt’s multi- 
plied success was soon 
pursued by that envy 
which has never spa 
merit, for a number of 
equivocal stories have 
been related, which 
report. has handed 
down to our times, by 
citing jokes which his 
pupils made about his 
avarice, but which are 
without foundation, a 
he appears to have 
been quité of a dif- 
ferent character, the 
liberality of his dis- 





position even embar- 
rassing his latter 
days. 


About the year 1656, 
Rembrandt deter- 
mined to become pro- 
prietor of a house situ- 
ated in'the Bree-Straat, 
St. Antonis-Sluys. To 
assist him in effecting 
this purpose, the Bur- 
gomaster Cornelius 
Witsen advanced him 
4180 guldens on a 
mortgage of the pro- 
perty; not being able 
to meet his engage- 
ment when his bond 
fell due, all his goods 
were seized, and on 
the 25th and 26th of 
July, 1656, sold by the 
Commissioner of the 
Court of Insolvency in 
Amsterdam. 


His talents, how- 
ever, remained unim- 
aired, and were a last- 
ng treasure to him; 
he did not forsake his 
palette, but continued 
to produce other chef- 
@euvres until a short 
time before his death. 
Whatever might, at 
this period, have been 
his difficultics, he had 
at all events a con- 
solation in knowing 
that no claim against 
him would be left un- 
satisfied, as it appears, 
after all his accounts 
were settled, there was 
a surplus of 6952 gul- 
dens, 9 stivers. It 
gcems, however, that 
during his life-time 
he never would settle 
his accounts, either 
because he was of 
opinion that the Com- 
missioners of the Court 
of Insolvency had im- 
vey managed his 
nterests, or from other 
motives which must 
remain unknown. 

It ought to be added to the fame ot Rembrandt, that there never was 
in Holland a school more productive of men of talent than his ; among 
them the following were the most celebrated. and will ever form a promi- 
nent feature in the republic of the fine arts :— 

Gethard Dow, Ferdinand Bol, Gerbrandt vanden Eeckhout, Govert Flink, 
Nicolas Maes, Philip de Koning, Arent de Gelder, Roelant Rogman, Jakob 
Lavecq, Adriaan Verdoel, Samuel van Hoogstraten, F. Victor, and Drost. 

It was after his decease, which took place in 1665 (and not, as is said by 
Houbraken and other writers, in 1674), that his only son, Titus van Ryn, 
then a minor, obtained an act of majority to inherit the property left by 
his father. 

A complete descriptive catalogue of his works was published by D. 
Daulby, in Liverpool,.1796 ; another, by A. Bartsch, in 1797, of Vienna ; 
and a list of the principal of them is given in Bryan’s “ Dictionary of 
Painters.” The best notices of Rembrandt are those in the work by 
Descamps, entitled ‘‘ La Vie des Peintres Flamands,” &c., and Fiorillo’s 
Geschichte der Zeichnenden Kinste in Deutschland und den vereinigten 
Niederlanden.” 
oe is a fine collection of Rembrandt’s etchings in the British 

useum., 
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THE CHRISTMAS DOLE. 
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RICHARD BRADING. 
A STORY OF A MAN WHO KEPT A PROMISE. 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 








E must 
go.” 

So they 
all said, 
more or 
less harsh- 
ly, accord- 
ing to 
their na- 
tures, the 
elergy- 
man, the 
squire, the 
attorney, 
the doc- 
tor, the 
landlord 
of the one 
hotel (the 
Cross 
Guns,) the 
parish- 
clerk, the 
man at 
the toll- 

bar on the Haxbury Road, and 

every body else in and near 

Marlford whose opinion was of 

weight, either in his own judg- 

ment or that of his neighbours. 

Even the women had turned 

against him, too. The parson’s 

gentle, blue-eyed wife, who 

had often said a good deal to 

her husband in Richard Bra- 

ding’s behalf, could say no 

more, except that she hoped 

Mr. Evelyn would act rather 

as the clergyman than as the 

magistrate, and get Richard 

out of Marlford with as little 

exposure and hardship as pos- 

sible. Mrs. De Carter, at the Hall, was much more decided, and 

made no hesitation in stating that if she were Squire Carter (he 

always protested against the De) she would issue a warrant against 

the common enemy, and send him up to London, on the top of 

the coach, with handcuffs upon his wrists, to be tried for his 

crimes—for Mrs. De Carter’s ideas of the power of a Justice were 

liberal. The attorney, Spindles, had no wife, but inasmuch as he 

had set his affections upon Miss Salvington, daughter of the doctor, 

his views were (for the present) in entire accordance with those 

of his intended mother-in-law, and she would gladly have adminis- 

tered to Richard the most deleterious drug in the whole surgery— 

she said, It happened that the landlady at the Cross Guns had 

better reasons than most of the other ladies for wishing that 

Richard were out of Marlford, and therefore, as will sometimes 

happen, she was more placable than the rest, and had Dick Brading 

behaved with any sort of discretion towards her, she would have 

fought his battle, if only because her husband took the other side ; 

but Richard had done his best to destroy his own chances with the 

comely Mrs. Hankey. And there were few other women in Marl- 

ford who, at the time of which we are speaking, had not united in 

appraising Dick Brading as a ‘‘bad lot,” and one which it would 

be for the credit of Marlford to get removed as soon as it could be 
managed, 

Such were the relations between the pleasant little country town 
of Marlford, and the young man, Richard Brading, as Christmas- 
time approached, about fifty years ago. What had Richard Brading 
done ? What had he not done to make himself disagreeable to every- 
body in Marlford? He had troubled that placid locality in a most 
wanton manner. Instead of settling himself quietly down, like a 
yeoman of the better class, upon the little estate to which he had suc- 
ceeded, and taking into his snug little house, in the capacity of wife, 
one of the plump, handy, fresh-coloured girls to be found in almost 
every farmhouse around (or even marrying Rosa Lincoln, the Marlford 
milliner, if he wanted a finer lady than he could find in a farmhouse), 
he had, upon coming into his uncle Sambrook’s property, aforesaid, 
given himself over to evil courses. I am perfectly ashamed to write 
down what he did, and I am sure that my readers can take no plea- 
sure in perusing the records of crime, and yet I must account for the 
feeling against him. He spent his money in the most reckless 
manner ; bought dogs, and horses, and guns, at extravagant prices ; 
grew tired of the articles, and sold them for next to nothing, or gave 
them away, and in the meantime got into the bobks of such of the 
few tradesfolk in Marlford as allowed themselves the luxury of 
keeping debtors, and to a far greater extent in those of the bolder 
traders of the county town twenty-two miles off. He gambled too 
—not with the Marlford people, whose quiet long whist and timid 
cribbage scarcely caused twelve shillings to change hands in twelve 
months, but with men in the county town aforesaid, hard headed 
land-agents, who could remember the thirteenth trump after the 
thirteenth tumbler, dashing commercial gentlemen, who brought 
patterns of London vices, with their other patterns, in their vehicles, 
and it was even said that in the back parlour of Ahasuerus Moss, 
who kept the jeweller’s shop in the High Street of the county metro- 
polis, Dick Brading had played unlimited-loo with some of the 
officers who were quartered at the barracks, and who, for reasons 
of their own, were tolerant of the oriental faith of Mr. Moss, and 
not unfrequently shared what he called the hothpitalitith of Mith- 
treth Moth. 

Dick lived a bachelor life, got into debt, and gambled. This was 
bad enough, but it did not make a case for decided interference on 
the part of his neighbours. But Dick did more. Squire Carter 
was a strict game preserver. Dick Brading shot his pheasante— 
there was no doubt about it. The little property and the great one 
adjoined, and the birds, hatched and reared on the Carter estate, 
would go upon the Brading estate, and in the nost ungrateful manner 
permit themselves to be killed there. Dick's foot was on his own 
land, and his name was in his certificate, and the Squire could only 
scowl at him over the hedge, and wish he could catch him trespas- 
sing. Then Mrs. De Carter had a lady’s-maid called Zara (genteel 
for Sarah), and to this young person, whose bright eyes, smart figure, 
and ready tongue were, worldlily speaking, some justification for the 
young man, did Richard Brading enunciate vows which might have 
terminated by an arrangement before the Reverend Mr. Evelyn, but 
Mrs. De Carter waxed furious at the idea. Several times, under 

of taking the heir of the Hall for a ramble, had Zara managed 
to linger by the hedge already mentioned, until the first dinner-bell 
had sounded, and Mrs. De Carter, wrath in her heart and tangles in 
her hair, had waited, yes, worse than Louis Quatorze, had actually 
waited for her inferior. And when tearful and penitent Zara at last 
explained that Richard Brading lad spoken ont, Mrs, De Carter spoke 

















put too—and the result was (they do energetic things in country 
houses sometimes, as many @ young lady can testify) that poor Zara 
was ordered to confine herself to a certain apartment until further 
orders, and an insulting intimation that a better match than a bank- 
rupt poacher was designed for her, was conveyed to the incensed 
Richard. He wrete letters; you can easily imagine what became of 
them. He tried to storm the Hall in person, but was received by a 
terrific cross-fire from Mrs. De Carter and a most venomous house- 
keeper, which caused him to retreat, with his last hope shot away. 

His other crimes we will pass over more rapidly. How he would 
go and drink much more than was necessary at the Cross Guns, and, 
although in debt there, would find fault (not undeserved) with the 
liquors, and contrast them, unfavourably for Hankey, with those of 
his cousin at Haxbary, whom Hankey hated in cousinly fashion, 
How he would make unseemly mirth with Mrs. Hankey’s giggling 
niece and barmaid, and incite her to be neglectful of more profitable 
customers ; and how (this was his crowning offence) he intimated his 
disbelief that Mrs. Hankey’s lustrous black hair was her own save by 
purchase, Hankey grinned, for he liked to see his wife annoyed, but 
was in no wise softened towards his irreverent debtor. How Richard, 
sued by the attorney, went to his office, and, for once, paying the 
debt, insulted Mr. Spindles, in the hearing of his intended mother-in- 
law and affianced bride, by some unpardonable criticisms on his black 
sealing-wax legs and curiously spotty face, and how he advised 
Miss Salvington to beware of a husband who was so stingy that he 
devied himself the luxury of soap and water. How the parish clerk 
haved him for coming into a pew close to the reading-desk, and 

ating the style in which Mr. Jowley croaked the responses and 
scratched his head at the polysyllables. How the surly tollman 
hated him for revenging himself on that individual's sulkiness by 
calling him ovt sf bed fifteen times between midnight and five on a 
November mornng to open the gate, hours which Dick passed in 
driving backwar ls and forwards on the Haxbury road. How, by 
divers arts like these, he sought not to please the community of 
Marlford, and was eminently successful, 

Marlford would gladly have got rid of him, but how was it to be done? 
You cannot exactly turn a man out ofa place for living single, ranning 
in debt, gambling, drinking, making love, being di-agreeable to a great 
house, laughing at an attorney and a parish clerk, and annoying a 
toll-bar keeper. If you might roll and knead all these crimes into 
one charge, it must inevitably crush the accused party; but, as 
Archbishop Laud said, ‘‘two hundred black rabbits do not amount 
to a black horse.” With almost everybody in Marlfard hostile to 
him, Richard maintained his position. Held it, indeed,recklessly, 
rather than defiantly. He knew that he had annoyed a great many 
people, but he speedily forgot the offence, and gave others credit for 
doing the same. He did not know what accumulated amount of 
dislike was lodged to his account in the Marlford bank. 

As for the man himself, I suppose he has been pretty well made 
out from what has been said. You see his exterior likeness in every 
little town in England. A well made, broad-shouldered young 
fellow, with an open and intelligent countenance, a good forehead, 
and curly black hair,—just the man you would like to take with 
you if you were going on some little expedition requiring courage and 
smartness in the execution, but not perhaps the man whom you would 
make your companion upon ordinary occasions. Ido not think that 
careless, useless Dick Brading was quite so bad as they thought him 
in Marlford, but he was anything but a model, and the only 
extenuating circumstances which I can find for him are the facts that 
he had never received much education, and had come quite unexpect- 
edly, at the age of twenty-one, into the possession of the property of 
which he made so unworthy a use. Let us all take this opportunity 
of registering a vow that when we come suddenly into our fortunes we 
will use them in a different way. 

Marlford has one good street, irregular enough as regards its 
architecture, here and there a neat small shop being flanked on one 
side by a tall red brick house, and on the other by a tumble-down 
cottage. Among the other features of the street is a long brewery, 
and then we come to some hideous almshouses, and then, I think, to 
the piles of a timber-yard, and then to a disused Baptist chapel, and 
then to some good shops, opposite the Cross Guns, and then to more 
cottages, of decent exterior and intolerable drainage. But the street 
is a very long one, and at one end is the church, up to which it runs, 
and which stands in the centre of the highway. This is its appear- 
ance now ; and except that perhaps some of the old cottages might 
have been in better repair, and some of the better shops unbuilt, and 
Little Zoar in use, I do not suppose that, fifty years ago, there could 
have been much difference in the look of Marlford. The wooden 
battlements, with which the Goth who bu'lt the church has been 
insulted by the Vandal who beautified it, were in the ugliness of 
youth at the time I speak of, having been erected in 1791, bya 
churchwardenly miscreant, who went to his punishment a year or 
two before our story begins. 

Everybody in Marlford had gone to bed on one bright beautiful 
moonlight night, early in Deeember, when—it might have been 
eleven o’clock—the clear cracking report of a gun was heard in 
the long street. There was not time to get up a panic, for Richard 
Brading paced composedly along the street—there was no mistaking 
him in the moonlight—with a gun in his hand. He walked towards 
the church, and answered everybody who called to him— 

** All right—only an experiment—all over. Go to bed.” 

But in the morning there was news. Mr. Jowley, the clerk, ‘waited 
upon Mr, Evelyn, the clergyman (who lived at some little distance), 
and, with all parochioclerical prosiness and pomposity, improved by 
a dash of malicious pleasure, apprised Mr. Evelyn, who was at break- 
fast with his blue-eyed wife, that a most sacrilegious outrage had been 
committed by Richard Brading in the church of Marlford ; that in the 
middle of the night the door had been penetrated by a bullet, which 
had passed on through the church, knecked off a little brass candle- 
stick by the side of the reading-desk, grazed the side of the pulpit, and 
finally buried itself in the Ninth Commandment, ‘‘Had Mr. Evelyn 
been performing the Service,” Mr, Jowley added, ‘‘his life would have 
been in danger.” 

‘* We will acquit the perpetrator of intending to shoot me,” said 
Mr. Evelyn, smiling. ‘‘He must have known that I very seldom 
read the Service in the middle of the night.” 

Jowley had scarcely retired, wher, » igure passed the windows of 
the breakfast-room. 

** It is Richard Brading hizaself,” exclaimed Mrs. Evelyn; ‘ will 
you see him, dear?” she asked, with her hand on the bell. 

**Unarmed, I hope, said the clergyman. ‘‘ Well, we will hear 
what he has to say ; and don’t you impede the course of justice by 
your tears and supplications,” 

**T should like to see myself using any, and you daring to make 
them necessary,” said pretty Mrs, Evelyn, in an arch under voice, as 
the servant entered. 

Richard Brading stated his case frankly enough, He had bought 
an Indian rifle, one that had been used in the war in America, and 
he had desired to try its range. It was certainly very thoughtless of 
him to select such a time and place for the purpose; but he had 
never supposed that the ball would have gone further than a log of 
wood, which he had painted white, and placed on the church steps as 
a mark, The bullet had passed through that, and had done the 
mischief in question. Any apology he could make, besides repairing 
the damage, any payment to the poor’s-box, or other amends 
Mr, Evelyn would dictate, he would gladly offer. He was, indeed, 
exceedingly sorry. 

Bless us, Mrs. Evelyn had forgiven him ever so long, and was 
tapping with her little foot, quite fidgetty that her husband did not 
hasten to relieve Dick from an embarrassing position. 
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Mr. Evelyn, however, heard all that Richard Brading had to say, 
and then dismissed him, saying that the subject was one of great 
gravity, and required consideration, and that other persons must be 
consulted. He promised to send to Richard in the course of the day. 
For this coldness and sternness, as she cal‘ed it, Madge scolded the 
clergyman well as soon as Richard was gone. 

‘* My dear child,” said Charles Evelyn, ‘‘I have done much more 
than I ought. I have given him a hint which I have no doubt he 
will take. You will see no more of Mr, Brading.” 

He was wreng, however. 

Richard Brading never thought of availing himself of the clergy- 
man’s kindly-intended hint, and of withdrawing himself from 
Marlford. On the contrary, he awaited the frrther communication 
which had been promised him ; and in the meantime he walked about 
the little town and its neighbourhood as usval, not noticing in mani- 
festations which meant that old ill-feeling was soon to be gratified, ani 
which he might have discovered in the sigrificant greetings of many of 
his acquaintances, That evening he received a message from 
Mr. Evelyn, desiring him to attend at Mr, Spindles’s office the 
following morning at a certain hour. 

Certainly Mr. Evelyn had not itended that all Marlford shoul 
attend the same appointment, He had made it at Spindles’s, chiefly, | 
believe, that the affair might be settled out of the jurisdiction of con- 
passionate little Mrs. Evelyn. But if Spindles had sent round circulars 
inviting the attendance of Dick Brading’s non-admirers, the muste: 
could hardly have been more complete and punctual. Before Richari! 
appeared, the Salvingtons came in, but then the relations between 
the lawyer and Penelope Salvington accounted for her and her mamm: 
being in and out of the offices half-a-dozen times aday. Mr. Jowk 
attended : but then he had a right to do so, as an officer of the sacre:|! 
edifice Dick had outraged, Hankey of the Cross Guns came over, having 
recollected that he must positively consult Spindles that very instani 
about the mode of obtaining a licence for some additional buildings 
which he designed, next year or so, to append to his hotel, and his 
wife, with her black hair on, accompanied him, because he was so 
stupid at understanding business unless she were at his elbow. But 
why Mrs. De Carter should have chosen that very hour for stopping 
her high-mettled little ponies at Spindles’s door, and why the Squire 
should happen to come up at the same time, and, seeing his wife s 
carriage, should look in to ascertain what she could be about, and 
why slighted Rosa Lincoln, the milliner, should have been obliged to 
run over and try on the body of a dress she was making for 
Mr. Spindles’s housekeeper, were more mysterious questions. There 
was such a gathering in Spindles’s room that he had not chairs enough ; 
and Pen Salvington, in her playful way, mounted the old oak dee:| 
chest, and rattled her heels against it as if she were already mistress 
of the establishment. 

When Mr. Evelyn came in and saw this impromptu congregat.un, 
he understood the demonstration perfectly well, and looked mucli 
displeased. He determined to abridge the scene as much as pos- 
sible, and Richard Brading entering immediately afterwards hai! 
hardly made a sweeping and somewhat confused salutation, very 
sternly received by the meeting, when Mr, Evelyn said— 

‘*We are all neighbours and fellow-parishioners, but there is no 
necessity for my speaking to you, Brading, before so many wit- 
nesses.” 

The meeting did not like this exordium ; and, indeed, felt as dis- 
gusted as a crowded court of well-dressed and usually decorous 
English ladies and gentlemen appears when counsel begin to confer, 
and there is a chance of a scandalous case being arranged without 
exposure, 

**T had rather you did, sir,” returned Dick. ‘‘ Everybody knows 
all about it, and I owe an apology to the whole place as well as to 
you.” 

There was a murmur of assent from the meeting ; and the Squire, 
who rather piqued himself on imitating the Reigning Family, 
observed, ‘‘ Quite right, quite right ; very proper, very proper.” 

**As far as that feeling goes, Brading,” said Mr. Evelyn, who 
would gladly hawe been freed from his task, but felt that under the 
eye of his flock he must behave with all due dignity; ‘‘it does you 
credit. I wish, for yoursake, that this was a case in which apology, 
or even the voluntary reparation which you proposed to me yesterday, 
could be received. But as a magistrate as well as a clergyman, I 
have duties to perform ; and I find from Mr. Spindles here, that the 
offence which you have committed is a very grave one, and one which 
I can be compelled by others to visit with all the severity of the 
ecclesiastical law. It is fair to tell you that you can resist me if you 
please, but Mr, Spindles will apprise you that ultimately a very 
heavy penalty, and a very disgracing censure will inevitably fall 
upon you.” 

‘* Twill read you the law, Brading, 
of his books, ‘‘ ‘The parson, being incumbent, rector, vicar, 

**Tt’s all right, I'm quite sure, Mr. Spindles,” said Richard, 
somewhat agitated, ‘‘I’ve no doubt it’s all right. I'll take it from 
Mr, Evelyn, anyhow, But it seems to me that he had not quite 
done.” 

‘**T had not,” said the clergyman. ‘‘I have this to add, which I 
do of my own will, and at the risk of being pronounced in error—by 
competent authority,” he added, with something of hauteur (for he 
detected a disposition on the part of his audience to support him by 
applause), ‘‘I intended to have said to you, in private, but it has 
happened otherwise, that if you think proper to withdraw from 
Marlford, where the example set by your general life has not been a 
worthy one, I shall forego all proceedings against you, in the hope, in 
which Iam sure all present join me, that time, and an influence 
which I fear you are not now in the habit of acknowledging, may 
change your character, and render you a good and a thoughtful 
man,” 

The meeting. could not be restrained, by the grave tone of the 
speaker, from signifying a thorough assent to the suggested self- 
banishment. ‘‘Go, go by all means, go,” was heard in various 
accents, and the Squire’s ‘‘Go, go, go, go, go, go,” was a sort of 
Reigning Family summary of the general opinion. 

Richard Brading looked round him with the expression of one sud- 
denly hurt, and as suddenly awakened to the conviction that the 
hurt was purposely inflicted. After a long pause, he said, 

** Everybody seems to think that I ought to leave Marlford.” 

‘Tf you had left it a good while ago, it would have been much 
better,” said Mr, Spindles, glancing down at his sealing-wax legs, and 
then up at Pen Salvington on the box. 

** J should say so, too,” said Mr. Jowle_, who entirely disapproved 
of the leniency of his superior. ‘‘ Folks as make mocks during the 
hours of Divine Service is likely to be led to sacrilijus shooting, and 
murder, too, for anything one knows to the conirary.” 

“*T’ve a bill against you, Master Brading,” said Hankey, of the 
Cross Guns, ‘amounting to twenty-nine pound odd. Before you 
are off, as off I take it you will be, I'll trouble you to come to 
some settlement, or else Mr. Spindles will take the liberty of 
locking you up, and if he arrests you, I don’t think you'll easy find 
bail here.” 

‘* Yes, yes, yes,” said the squire. ‘‘ Quite proper, quite proper.” 

**T am perfectly astonished that this person dots not instantly and 
gratefully accept his pastor’s offer,” said Mrs. De Carter. ‘‘He 
appears to be downcast enough, now, when confronted with men who 
are his masters, though he can be insolent enough at a gentleman's 
mansion when none but females are present. If my own children 
and domestics are to be at liberty to walk in my own park unmo- 
lested, I must insist, in Mr. De Carter’s name, upon his being either 
punished or expelled the place.” 

Richard, despite his position, could not refrain from 4 smile, upon 


” said Mr. Spindles, taking up one 
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which Mrs. Dr. Salvington broke in, ‘Mr. Evelyn mayn’t mind his 
church being knocked to pieces, but if guns are to be fired off in the 
middle of the night, no matter whether people are ill or well, and 
death sets up” (the doctor’s lady had caught a few medical phrases, 
and applied them with great freedom), ‘I should say people who 
fired them was murderers, and I always speak my mind.” 

Pen looked as if she should like to follow the maternal lead, but a 
glance from her jiancé hinted to her that she had better leave the 
where it was, so she only rattled her high heels against the oak 

0X, 

‘‘Everybody seems to think that I ought to leave Marlford,” 
observed Richard, who not only kept silence until everybody had flung 
his or her stone, but for so long afterwards 
incensed at his contumaciousness, ‘‘ J will go.” 

‘* And a good riddance,” said several voices. 

‘* The sooner the better,” added others, 

**Much,” said Mrs. De Carter, as closing the business, 

Richard Brading looked quietly round—bowed to the meeting in 
@ composed manner, very different from that with which he had 
entered, and made his way to the door, There stood Rosa Lincoln 
and the housekeeper, and they had to retreat to let him pass. The 
housekeeper «lid so with a vicious smile, but Rosa was of gentler 
heart and weaker eyes. The latter held certain tears, and the former 
told her to torch Richard’s hand as he passed, and she obeyed. The 
touch was ve y slight, it could not by any perversion of language be 
called a hand shake, but he noticed it, as did Pen Salvington, whose 
situation per) aps rendered her acute in detecting such matters. She 
would gladly have exposed Rosa, but there was but one milliner in 
Marlford, an¢t Miss Lincoln had a little independence, and even the 
making a wedding-dress was no object to her—and—women think 
very quickly —- Rosa escaped unrebuked. Richard departed, and 
went towards lis own home. Mr. Evelyn left the lawyer's office, 
and hastened afier his parishioner. 

** Another word or two, Brading, which I had no wish to say 
before others, From what has evidently been passing in your mind, 
I do not suppose that you now give me credit for any other feelings 
towards you than those of your other neighbours. Hereafter you 
may possibly do so. I merely desired to say to you that if at any 
time you have occasion to communicate with a friend at Marlford, his 
addre id at the Rectory. Mrs. Evelyn and myself unite in wishing 
you well,’ 

There was tact in thus bringing Mrs. Evelyn’s kind blue eyes into 
the picture before those of Richard Brading. It procured a softer 
answer than he had intended to make; though all he said was, 

**T thank you, sir, and also Mrs. Evelyn. Good-day !” 

He did not leave Marlford immediately ; but he made two or three 
journies to the county town, and on one of them the keen eyes of his 
neighbours noticed that he took away, and did not bring back, a large 
square parcel, like those in which solicitors make up title deeds. 
He was understood to have had conferences with Ahasuerus Moss. A 
day or two before Christmas he went throug! Marlford, and paid all 
his debts—they were not much, including Eankey’s claim. But he 
would enter into no conversation with any one beyond what was 
necessary, and even at the Cross Guns he refused to enter the parlour, 
but paid his bill over the bar. And when placable Mrs. Hankey held 
out her hand to wish him a happy Christmas, he merely raised his 
hat, gravely wished her the same, and went out without even a glance 
at the flirting niece. This was ungrateful, for Mrs. Hankey had 
intimated to Lawyer Spindles that though Dick was no better than he 
should be, yet, if Spindles did anything in the way of that arresting- 
nonsense, Hankey’s business should go to the attorney in the next 
town; and the niece had carefully and dutifully torn out of her uncle’s 
books all the entries against Richard. But we never know our friends 
in this world. 

On Christmas morning, a bright, clear day, with just sunshine 
enough to darken the stones of Marlford with moisture where the 
frost had lain, and as the bells were ringing, and everybody (except 


the Guardians of the Dinner) was taking or toddling his, her, or its way 
tochurch, Richard Brading rode slowly along the street, as if taking a 
last survey of a place he should not sce again. A few saluted him—the 
more, let us hope, because it was Christmas morning—but he returned 


no salutation, and deliberately passed along, keeping his horse at a 
slow walk, and so he went gloomily out of the town. As he reached 
the toll-bar on the Haxbury road, his enemy, the pike-keeper, came 
out to take his money, and as he rattled his halfpence, he looked up 
with a spiteful knowingness. 

** Off for good, Master Brading, I reckon ?” 

**Reckon your change, and mind your own business, 
cheated me of a penny.” 

‘*So I have—here it is—I wouldn’t wrong anybody—specially one 
who can’t afford to lose it, Master Brading. Of for good, eh ? Well, 
it will be for the first time. We'll remember you, ha! ha!” 

‘* Something to help your memory,” said Dick, giving the tollman 
a tremendous slash with the hunting-whip, across his broad shoulders, 
and riding on. 

The man remembered it a good while, with small complacency ; 
but the pike and the world had lost him (in consequence of a deter- 
mination of brandy to the head) many a long year before Richard 
Brading rode through that gate again, 


You have 





Five and twenty years passed—the happy found them short ones— 
and the stirring, thriving, and striving wondered where the time had 
gone—and the poor and the luckless— but what right had they to think 
of anything except shame at not having exerted themselves, and suc- 
ceeded, and made proper provision for their families? Don’t let us 
have their sentimentality, for gracious sake! The hole in the church 
door was plugged, the brass candlestick was set up, and much village 
wit was expended upon the process of mending the broken command- 
ment. And then Richard Brading was forgotten, Waterloo, and a 
few trifling incidents of that kind, having given Marlford something 
else to talk about. 

What became of Richard Brading during that period is not of 
much consequence, He engaged in the merchant service—and he 
made money. 

Marlford, about the time of which we speak, namely, some five and 
twenty years after the expulsion of Richard Brading, suddenly 
experienced a discomfort and an uneasiness of a singular character. 
There was not much outward manifestation of this, but it was felt 
throughout the whole social circle, Everybody began to meet with 
misfortunes, crosses, and general bad luck, and everybody began to 
suspect some one or other of his neighbours of being connected with 
his annoyances, People grew distant, shy, and caustic. Inuendoes, 
which in provincial garb are tolerably explicit, were exchanged when 
meetings in vestry, or elsewhere, became necessary. A spy system 
was felt to be existing, and, as usual, everybody shared the odium 
attaching to it. Neighbourly gatherings were given up, ‘‘ nobody 
knew to what account his words would be turned ;” the barber shaved 
his clients in silence, and in consequent torture ; the Saturday club at 
the Cross Guns expired disagreeably amid sneering and scornful 
farewells by members who determined never to come there again ; 
and market-day became a scene of skulking and avoidance, —those 
who were compelled to do business in the market doing it as quickly 
as they could, and getting home again, and those who could stay 
within doors making a special point to do so on the day when, in old 
times, everybody was meeting everybody all day long, and making 
the chaffering over chickens, eggs, butter, idirons, 
clothes-poles, and the other glittering and sparkling temptations of the 
mart, an excuse for worlds of gossip and good-humour. 
Specially—for people are more interested in hearing how gallantly 





Private Jones dashed his bayonet into a Russian, saved his colonel, 
and lost his arm, than in the general statement that the regiment 
charged splendidly, and turned the enemy’s flank—specially let us 
mention what had happened to individuals, There was old ey 
of the Cross Guns—he had for ee been committing certain 
grave offences against the malt laws (I believe there are about ninety- 
two statutes which you must learn by heart before you can make a 
glass of beer), and his practices in this respect were, as he imagined, 
secret, One day there suddenly rattled into Marlford a smart break, 
full of excisemen, who, in the most prompt and military style, 
surrounded the Guns, searched every room, outhouse, malt-house, 
granary, and cellar, and having demanded and impounded Hankey's 


that the meeting becamé*Pstcount-books, declared them fictitious, and from a secret closet, of 


which they seemed to have full knowledge, pulled out other records of a 
damaging character, to the extreme discomfiture of old Hankey, who 
in the end had to pay ‘‘cumulative penalties” to the amount of 
fifteen hundred pounds, and to write and thank the great Excise for 
its mercy. There was Dr. Salvington, whose wife had, at least 
twenty years before, begun to behave herself as a mother-in-law to 
Spindles, and against whom, therefore, Spindles and the unfilial 
Penelope had rebelled. A ‘‘case” of a pauper under Salvington’s 
care had terminated unfavourably, and the parochial authorities, 
of course under the advice of their attorney (‘‘that cat Pen’s 
precious bargain,” as the mother-in-law put it,) caused a coroner’s 
inquest to be held, the result of which was that Salvington barely 
escaped a verdict of manslaughter, and was reprimanded by the 
jury and abuse. by the coroner in terms which were afterwards 
adapted by Spindles (something of a poet) to a ballad, which all the 
children in Mavlford learnt and sung, with a burden of ‘‘Quack ! 
quack ! aint he a Black? Whorubbed blue wittril on Stoggins’s 
back?” Now Spindles avowed, in confidence, that he should never 
have thought of serving out his father-in-law if he had not been in- 
formed from a private source that the old man had been making a new 
will at an atterney’s in the county town. Nor was the vengeful 
Spindles himsetf untroubled, for somebody or other contrived to 
ascertain that he had neglected to remit to London the price of his 
license to pract-se upon the population of Marlford; and consequently 
he came to grest sorrow, a variety of clients refusing to pay for what 
he had done unlawfully, and the London authorities evincing a very 
persecnting spirit in regard to the penalty he had incurred. Upon 
poor Spindles, indeed, animosity was wreaked in all sorts of ways, 
large and small. False summonses from clients called him away on 
fools’ errands at the most disastrous times; forged letters from him- 
self were sent to valuable friends, whom he would not have annoyed 
for the world, and into which there infused just so much probability 
(as where payment of precise sums was demanded) as to prevent his 
ever quite convincing the parties that he had not been the writer. 
And a certain passage in his early life, which he had hoped to keep 
for ever unknown to his jealous Penelope (whose maidenly smartness 
had developed into the most matronly viciousness that ever snapped 
off the conjugal nose), was, with demoniacal malice, first made 
known, with letters and other proofs, to her mother, in the cer- 
tainty that in whatever form the information could be most publicly 
and disagreeably made known to Pen, the Roman matroness would 
have the moral courage to convey it. Spindles suffered fearfully in 
purse, in repute, and some who knew Pen’s liveliness, added, in 
person, from the revelations of his unknown enemy, Jowley, the 
clerk, whose croak had become fearfully hoarse (he attributed his 
perpetual cold to a stained glass window, with which innovation 
Mr. Evelyn had replaced the dirty white glass the clerk had stared at 
for forty years), was also tormented. He received a sham notice from the 
bishop of the diocese, with a great red seal, threatening him with the 
Greater Excommunication if he did not speak out more loudly and dis- 
tinctly in his reading-desk ; in consequence of which the old man 
nearly went mad during the week (Evelyn was away, so he had no one 
to consult), and on the Sunday, between wrath and fear, he uttered 
such unseemly noises and shouts that he was charged by his minister 
with intoxication, sternly rebuked after prayers, and finally com- 
pelled by the taunts of Marlford to resign his office. Nor did mis- 
fortune confine itself to the streets of Marlford. The old squire, 
in imitation of the reigning family, had long since left Mrs. De 
Carter a wealthy widow. Had he not done so, of course she could 
not have bestowed her estates upon an Irish colonel, of splendid 
figure, and umbrageous whiskers, and an awful temper. Mrs, 
Mountkillarney had very different work, in the husband-taming line, 
from any Mrs. De Carter had attempted, and the colonel nobly 
avenged the oppression practised upon his predecessor. The fight 
was furious, but the Irish side prevailed, and Mrs. Mountkillarney 
was reduced to a cipher in her own house, which at length owned a 
lord and master. But as she grew older, the lady could not help 
seeing that her second husband was still a young looking man ; and 
upon one point she reserved the right torebel. An Irish gentleman, 
especially a military one, is remarkable for never paying attention to 
more than one lady at a time—and that lady his wife,—but perhaps 
the colonel was an exception to the general rule. The fierce battles 
that were given in connection with this subject were frightful ; and 
though the colonel was his wife’s match, (especially since he had kicked 
out of doors her aide-de-camp the venomous housekeeper), he rather 
hated meeting her after a flirtation, or what she entitled as such. 
What kind of scenes occurred when affectionate letters in female 
handwriting began to be found about -the hall, placed as if acci- 
dentally, but where Mrs, Mountkillarney was sure to discover them, 
may be surmised. Zara (who had ungratefully emigrated) and her 
wrongs were revenged. But the grand stroke of vengeance was 
reserved for a day when the colonel was departing, per post-chaise, 
to join some shooting friends in the north. Private information 
was given to his lady that his journey would be in quite a different 
direction, and she was advised to watch another point. She did, 
and saw—if not her husband, a marvellous imitation of his swagger 
and whiskers—hurrying towards London with a lady by his side; 
and as care had been taken that pursuit should be impossible, Mrs, 
Mountkillarney’s own convictions could not be shaken, and the 
astounded colonel was legally apprised that a separation must take 
lace. . 

. December came, as it generally will if we wait for it; and Christmas 
Eve arrived with similar punctuality ; and Marlford church had been 
duly decked with its holly and other green insignia. Mr. Rvelyn had 
ordered that the key of the church should be brought to him when all 
the preparations were complete, for a visit which had been repeated 
until the right to make it had been secured by social charter at the 
Rectory, had to be paid by his wife and children. They always went 
on Christmas Eve to see how the church looked. The Evelyn olive 
branches, five—no, six—as fresh, and gentle, and intelligent, and 
spoiled a collection of parsonets as one might desire to see, stormed 
the church ; and with the best intentions to comply with requests not 
to make any undue noise, or to race about instead of walking gravely, 
decidedly neglected both. The arches rang with the fresh young 
voices that pronounced approbation of the decorations, and by which 
the speakers might be traced to their lurking-places as they ran 
trom point to point, that the survey might be complete. 

Suddenly there was a rush to the altar-rails. Eustace, the elder 
of the party, was to point out something to the others. 

‘* We mustn't go inside the rails,” said the fair-haired boy, whose 
blue eyes were copies of a pair, still beautiful, which were gazing from 
the pulpit stairs, on which Margaret had seated herself; ‘‘so you 
must follow what I tell you. Begin at commandment number five, at 
the top, do you see? Do you see, Reginald t—you always say you do. 
Read it.” 

‘‘ H-o, ho, n-o-u-r, nure,” began Reginald, earnestly, and to the 
satisfaction of his brother. 





“‘That’s right, at least that’s the place, Reggie. And now count 
down. That's five, then six, seven, eight, and nine. All see nine? Very 
well ; now I'll tell you. A very wicked and good-for-nothing man, 
many years ago, came in the night and fired a bullet at the commancd- 
ments, to show that he hated them, and the bullet is in that one, 
where you see it a little whiter than the others.” 

**‘ Read that commandment, boy,” said a loud voice, which made 
the children start. The speaker, who had not been previously 
noticed, rose from a low seat that had been concealed by a row of 
pews, The children started, and clustered together. 

‘+ Read it,” repeated the stranger, in a gentler tone. 

Eustace instinctively obeyed. : 

** Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 

‘Now, before you tell any one élse the story you have been telling 
to your brothers and sisters, just remember these words.” 

‘*Good counsel,” said Mr. Evelyn, coming up. ‘‘And who gives 
it? I ought to know every one about here, but you are a stranger, | 
think.” 

‘* And a trespasser, perhaps,” returned the other, coldly. ‘“‘If so, 
I apologise. I wish to take no liberties.” 

**My good friend,” said Evelyn, ‘‘ who talks of trespassers here, 
except in the sense in which we all are trespassers, and need forgive 
ness?” And he pointed to another inscription, beside The Tabtes. 
** And on Christmas Eve, too,” he added, in a lighter voice. ‘* Yuu 
are heartily welcome to my church, and I hope you like it well 
enough to make another use of it to-morrow.” 

‘*T will come,” said the stranger. And with a grave bow to the 
party, he walked slowly down the aisle, and left the church. As the 
door clashed, Margaret, who had listened with extreme attertion to 
the scene, hastened down the pulpit stairs, and said in a low voice to 
her husband— 

‘* Richard Brading.” 

‘*Right !” said her husband, after a pause. ‘There is work cat 
out for this Christmas Eve, Margaret. When you like, take the 
children home. I will see him.” And Mr. Evelyn hastened .mt. 

The clergyman followed the stranger, who went down the «treet, 
and in the direction of Brading’s long-closed house, Outsile the 
tuwn Mr. Evelyn quickened his footsteps, and speedily came up with 
the other, who looked round. 

‘*You wish to withdraw your invitation, perhaps,” sad the 
stranger, quietly. ‘‘I am not to come to-morrow! Very well. 
Anything to accommodate.” 

‘‘Why this masquerade, Richard Brading?”. said Mr, Evelyn. 
‘¢ Won't you shake hands with me?” And he held out his hand. 

‘* Certainly I will, sir, and gladly,” said Richard, and he gave the 
pastor’s hand a squeeze which certainly indicated that’ Brading had 
been at some rough work since they had last met. ‘And I am 
heartily rejoiced to see you so well, and Mrs. Evelyn as handsome as 
ever, and the children, who are new to me, but just what migh‘ 
have been ~ 

** And we are glad to see you, Richard, I can tell you, You have 
only just come into the place, [ suppose. Where are you going to 
take up your quarters. Come on to the rectory with me in the 

ty » 


mean’ ! 

“(If you don’t look after your parish better than this, Mr. Evelyn, 
it won’t do you so much credit as it ought todo. I’ve been here for 
six months next Saturday. The old house, sir, there—it’s a little 
rickety now, but I’ve been in worse places !” 

‘*Six months! Why the shutters have never been unclosed, nor 


the padlock off the front gate. I can speak to that, Richard,” said 
Evelyn. 
“Why no, sir. If they had, I might have been interfered with, 


and turned out of Marlford again, for anything I know. Now I 
wanted to stay, not so much out of love of the place, for I dare say 
T’ll never see it again after this Christmas, but because I had some 
work to do, which I have pretty well done,” 

‘*Good work, let us hope, Richard,” said Evelyn, doubtfully. 

‘* Well, sir, if keeping a promise is good work, it was. I suppose 
you remember the day that half Marlford crowded into lawyer Spin- 
dles’s office there, to browbeat a young fellow who was not much 
better than he should be, but meant no harm to any of them, I¥ 
five-and-twenty years ago, but you'll recollect it.” 

‘**T recollect the occasion perfectly, Brading, but you do not, or 
you would not use the word browbeating with reference to anything 
that I then said to you. I remember also that I followed you—as 
I have done to-day—and—” 

‘“* You did, sir, and you behaved like a true gentleman, and also 
a true friend if I may be so bold as to say so, I-did not mean to 
count you among the rest. But as I stood in thatroom, hot and hurt, 
with all the spite, and pride, and malice of Marlford snapping and spit- 
ting about me, I made a promise to myselfthat before I died, no matter 
how long I had to wait, I'd come back among them, and make them 
as miserable as they were trying to make me, Five-and-twenty years 
have gone, and I have come back and kept my word, Hankey, old 
Salvington, Mother Salvington, lawyer Spindles and his precious 
wife, Jowley the clerk (begging your pardon), and the proud lady at 
the Hall that wanted me, I heard, sent off in handcuffs—they’ve 
had a pleasant time of it lately I reckon.” And he laughed heartily, 
as at a capital joke. If there was any triumph in the Jaugh it was 
of a very good-natured kind, 

** All exceedingly wrong,” said the clergyman. ‘‘If these persons 
were your enemies, you made them so; and moreover, you ought 
not to need telling that we are to forgive our enemies,” 

‘*T forgive them all, everyone, from the bottom of my heart. I do, 
sir, upon my honour. If I were to live in Marlford a hundred years, 
—which it is not my intention to do—I would never do another bit 
of chastisement. I said I would them off, and I've done it. 
You, mayn’t believe it, but I couldn't have come into the church if I 
hadn’t made up my mind to close accounts at the end of the year.” 

“*T don’t know what to make of you, Dick Brading,” said the 
clergyman, puzzled at his parishioner, 

‘There you have it, sir. I’m Dick Brading, and if they'd remem- 
bered that, and called me Dick, and treated me like a Dick, I should 
have done well enough ; but they all would make me up into Mr. 
Richard, for which I was in no ways qualified ; and then they per- 
secuted me because I couldn't behave as such. However, byegones 
is byegones, and a happy Christmas to you, sir.” 

“ Don’t go away from Marlford again, Brading,” said Mr, Evelyn, 
after a pause, ‘At least not-without consulting me and my wife ; 
I think Mrs, Evelyn could say something to you that you would wish 
to hear.” 

‘I'm agreeable to anything, sir,” said Dick Brading. 
was, if people only knew it.” 

He came to see Mrs. Evelyn, and she told him several things. 
Among them, that his old admirer Rosa Lincoln, who was very 
heart-broken at his departure, had married somebody else in sheer 
feminine desperation, and was now a buxom and well-to-do widow, 
who if she were nine-and-thirty did not look it, and who had two of 
the prettiest daughters in the county, just the things for an old 
bachelor to pet. She was settled in a capital little farm of her own, 
about twelve miles off. Dick had not heard of this, and in a day or 
two went off to ascertain the correctness of the statement ; and I am 
not going to insult the readers of Christmas stories by affecting to 
think it necessary to explain how that matter ended,—how favour- 
ably the prodigal was received in Marlford when it was known that 
he returned with money in his pockets, and how everybody whose 
opinion was of weight either in his own judgment or that of his neigh- 
bours, recollected that he had always prophesied that Dick Brading 
would do well some day. Rosa Brading was always certain of it, 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER AND CHEERINESS. CHRISTMAS DAY AMONG THE BRICKS. 


By Curneent Breve, B.A. sited te 

Curistuas morning! Fresh, bright, frosty, and invigorating ; 
just the morning for a drive into the country to spend the day’s 
holiday. The trap was at the door of our chambers before we had 
breakfasted ; so we had to bustle about to get ready. 

It may be mentioned, par parenthése, that that charming speci- 
men of her sex, Mrs. Mollops, our laundress, is, by way of keeping 
Christmas, in one of her periodical states of ‘‘them spasms,” which 
, - | necessitate the copious use of spirituous liquors ; and consequently 

of the legend is we have to ‘‘do” for ourselves. I am not quite sure that ‘‘dving” 
thereby left to for ourselves is not, on the whole, pleasanter than being ‘‘done for” 
imagine that the —done for in a good many senses of the word—by Mistress Mollops. 
— _ bal However, here we are puffing away at that confounded fire that will 
Pow Hilt ny ! ye NG , eee posta of hile not burn, because we are in a hurry ; and trying to coax that kettle 
AA el } co” Vv oA ; ole: ‘andl oni sen to boil, that never was made for boiling. Puff, pufl—puff, puff. 
2) aS Se ge oa ¥,, ane coul’’ 8° | Bravo, Hicksie ; a blaze at last: now for the eggs ;—on with the 
M.S f no further. Per- chops. Capital ! 
haps, the tastes and habits of Chops, eggs, coffee, and bread-and-butter, were hors de combat 
royalty were, in that day, suited (how very military one’s phrases become in these times) in a trice. 
to the simplicity of the times Paletots were donned, hats brushed, our arms full of rugs and 
they lived aap and — oe wrappers ; and away we went down the dingy, dirty stairs of our 
what deficient im those amenities chambers, and were seated on the neat dog-cart, behind the clevere:t 
which are now-a-days usually little nut-brown mare that ever trotted uxheard of miles per hour. 
attached to polite society, from Give her her head, Bill: that’s it. Tst! Tst! And we were 
which ——e especially in its fairly off. Off, through the gateway, and along Holborn, cutting in 
Court Circle—the pipe and the and out, past cabs and omnibuses and carts and waggons and 
glass, yea, and even the fiddlers brewers’ drays ; along New Oxford Street, and so to Hyde Park. 
three, are excluded. But it is) Whats breath of freshness comes across us from the Park !—the 
— hays = ap. of a4 first invigorating instalment of what we are to get as we go further 
(Cole) : “y ry “that d state of pag on, till we really do approach green fields and green hedge- 
——e — anny, | np Hicksie drove, and exhibited his talent in that line to admiration : 
> trios es - a it, - fact ; pe Fe eye me, father, Sir Dicksie 
; ‘ ——. icksie, one of the first ‘‘ whips” of his day. Poor man, I doubt 
Now, what the peculiar ent if the gout has now left ar noe to hold even four Coventry 
ee ribbons, instead of the ‘‘ribbons” he once so joyously handled, 
ps Fe sang imple- Our trip this morning is to the house of a nephew of old Sit 
ails wer be 2 Dicksie’s, and a cousin, therefore, of Hicksie’s : a capital fellow, who 
hase o> snenel had been intended for the Bar, and who had eaten much mutton w ith 
of essertaining ; that intent ; but who had suddenly forsaken the ‘‘ pleasant pat hs 
and, why the of law to plunge into the devia via of brick fields and brick n aking 
consumption of In fact, finding, after some few years’ trial, that he was as brief 
vinous liquors, in as on the day he was ‘‘ called, he wisely embarked in trade, bought 
& greater quan- some land, turned brick maker and farmer,—and was flourishing ! 
tity than is good On we trotted—at least, the clever little mare did, and merrily 
for a gentleman = — ew ~ her 5 the we ny eg = the ye 
ailliins : . of & pleasan OudayY, Making our spirits dance, n, past Shepherd 
WO. Carry, should be followed ed the Boe: onan = this Bush. and so off to She left, andl Turnham Mean don Kew Brids 
ox cccmmaiiie f allowed an bet Not over the bridge though : albeit the little mare has an instinctive 
heartily hope that the rectitude felt and shewn during _ ~~ _— ge —_ because & leadeth to Richm: nd. No 
this present Christmas season may be of a very different | Str an arter to-day, little mare ; 80 you must, perforce, kec 
= : eee ee straight on; and so through Brentford. When shall we ever get 
description from this. Iet a man call for his pipe, and th h this “lengthened dirti 1 ee oe ack 
call for his glass, and even call for his fiddlers three, if ee f th hive as ho a . ee ry = 
ne so pleases, but, while he is fiddled to, let _, drink and smoke oP die teams heen ane eg Brentind’ Ra : pe whe hs, ae 
in moderation, and not make Christmas an excuse for excess. Ra _? ‘ ndyrmeh? sand epredbenive 
> enutede Ges my ideas of chest, as connected with Christmas, are ser _— —, ia we a Thr +" it ms ast ; 
not necessarily dependent upon the making a beast of myself, and the Ho we . <* - Hg o “ 7" ee a l geet es be fen t mage 
conducting myself in a rude and indecorous manner, and the passing ae ep tiie. re a "AL ~ ee ’ se We ong gag — a 
my Christmas night in a station-house, and the being fined five shil- hen —_ ry “yee parler: high Saag _ i agen ys itt Hon slow, 
lings by the magistrate in the morning. My opinions of Cheer, boys, he ith py ik ap hly be te ben oe kt en ee 
cheer—as applied to’ Christimas—are not of this kind. .I acknow- grey , ~ . . ‘He L —sigrge ‘eo 7 are emone 
ledge that I am sceptical on a point, which so many would deem me ‘illas wi : trim: li ae ’ agg i bale ho 4% ™ as. 
a heretic for doubting, namely this :—that I cannot rightly and duly py ean os “sen 4 = oa of PE . and — 
eujoy Christmas cheer unless I guzzle, and swigg, and stuff, and er ; earn, =the t sia « stand and d¢ wil: i anagd <aek 
mysclf with good things—good things that I turn into bad thin @ man (oh dege rane times!) may travel from Dan to 
simply because I don’t put them to their proper use. I confess that I am ready ey ht” ws sd Hi, me ng bape = : “> . 
to be made an auto-da-fé of.on this point, and that I am altogether unwilling to | ‘ell Son rag lity tte _o ‘ 89) 
make myself uncomfortably dyspeptic through a false understanding of a little | WO" the rea een See sage 
: os ee | wonder but it was on this ve pot t treat un 
word like the word **‘ cheer. | Hicksie 5 dak ob tar Ges Siekeenien : 

I may hold heterodox notions, but I frankly acknowledge that I cannot see | e was shot at by the highwayme 
any cheeriness in the sort of cheer that converts my minister of the interior into | en ih him ?” 

a minister of anything else but delights, into a ree ptacle for a mixture, the | rT Yes! tp ont hear about it? It’s « of Sir Dickste’ 
inzredients of } 1 individually agreeable, are i 1e mass indigestive | eth tend. over hear apo ‘ S one of Sir Vicksie's 
ingredients of which, though individually agreeable, are in the mass indigestive ytock stories. Old Abthony was, at the time of the adventure, a 
brisk, dapper young man, and then ‘ travelled’ for the ci 
house ~Quicksie, Kicksie, and Hicksie—of which he 
I like to see my Roast Beef of Old England, and myplum-puddings, and my | partner. ne stormy, boisterous night, my uncle was « 

mince-pies ; I like to see whatever else is common to Christmas, and usually included | ward journey from the provincial towns where he had been 

‘under the name of ‘‘ Christmas cheer,” whether it be geese, or game, or turkeys, or | money and orders, and was crossing the Heath in his gig, ud 

oysters, or cod-fishes ; I like hot only to see them—for I very much enjoy the eating of | never been robbed by a highwayman yet, though he had often been 

them also—but I utterly rejegt the notion, that, because it is Christmas time, and because stopped ; so he hoped to escape this time also, for he had a large 

these things are Christmas ¢heer, I must therefore do violence to my better judgment, | sum of money with him. 

and (in the language of thé vulgar) ‘‘ peg away” at these things in an unwonted manner. ‘*The wind blew in fitful gusts every now and then, so that it 

I confess that I am mentally blind to the position that, because it is the Christmas season, | made it a matter of difficulty for my uncle to keep his hat on: in 

I must eat far more thag I am accustomed to do, and much more than is good for me. | fact, occasionally, there would come such a puff that it seemed a 

The goose may be a silly bird, but I should deem myself sillier if I looked at the goose | wonder if he kept his head on,—so sharp and cutting was the blast. 
in the light the Walsall gentleman did, as ‘‘a bird that was too much for one and not enough for two,” | It was very dark, too, and that made it all the more unpleasant. 
and did eat of it accordingly, simply/because it was a Christmas goose, and I was partaking of Christmas | Nevertheless, my uncle, as I have heard say, was a courageous little 
cheer. I don’t lock at Christmas gheer in this light. fellow, and before leaving the last town, where he had partaken of 

I don’t see, that, because I am/not indifferent to a glass of wine after dinner, I should therefore be | the ‘good entertainment for man and beast,’ and where he had met 

compelled to reduce myself to the verge of imbecility, and the condition of the trivet’s rectitude, simply | some friends, he had laid a wager that he would not be st /pped, 
because it is Christmas time, and proper to indulge in Christmas cheer. I don’t see, that, because | and had proceeded on his journey in spite of their entreaties to remain 
Christmas comes but once a yéar, and gives public-office clerks a holiday, I am therefore to accept | with them till morning. On he trotted, therefore, and was not to be 
per-force certain people’s notions of its due observance, and lower myself to the state of the gentleman to whom they gave, the turned from his purpose. ‘ 
—‘next u. ™, a couple of red- ‘* He had just gained the middle of the Heath—as it might be, 
Herrings #... *oda-water.” just about this very spot—when there was a dead lull in the storm ; 
so that you might almost have heard a pin drop ; and during the 
momentary stillness he distinctly heard the measured beat of a 
horse’s gallop on the turf. 

‘* *Now or never,’ thought my uncle, as he felt for his pistols, 
and then gave the mare a cut with the whip, just to keep her 
awake to business. ‘ Now or F 

** *Stand !’ roared a voice from the other side of the ditch that 
skirted the road. ‘Pull up, or ’'ll —~ 

** What the voice’s alternative was, my uncle did not wait to 
ascertain, but gave the mare another cut which put her into her very 
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King Cole called 
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“Rudis, indigestaque moles. 


and repulsive, — | 
| 


don’t see this. There may be many cups, besides the tea-cup, that cheer but don’t inebriate, and I don’t see that I am to get into my 
cups and turn them into inebriating ones, simply because Christmas cheer would ask me to do so. No ! I detest the pomp of the Persians; 
I don’t want any extravagant doings at my entertainments, no later roses, no philyrian chaplets, nothing but the simple myrtle. 

Let us mark the Christmas season by anything rather than gluttony ; let no unwholesome excess come near my Christmas feast ; let 
no unchristian waste of mine bring dishonour to the great Christian Festival. Rather let my Christmas cheer bring me ‘* one cheer more,” 
in the gladness of heart and lightness of spirit that make real cheeriness. So long as there are widows hearts to make to leap with 
joy, and orphan children who silently plead for charity, aud shivering outcasts who stand in need of some helping hand of pity ; 80 long as 
there are hungering mouths to fill, and sick at heart tg heal, and wounds of bruised spirits to bind up, and naked sons and daughters 
of misery to clothe; so long as there are weary and heavy-laden to be released from their burdens, and broken links of affection to be 
forged anew, and dying embers of love to be kindled to a glow; so long as there are ears that have never heard the whisper of the words i : het Be 
‘« Peace on earth, goodwill towards men ;” so long will/there be ample opportunity for us to indulge ourselves to the full—and without any om me shes an Sete eee pally fg mngete 

* ‘ ‘ 2) £ e. ’ é 54 a) enerally =} y i} re 

after-suffering—in true Christmas Cheer and Cheeriness. mounted ; and, moreover, this particular one had te leap, or some- 
4 how get over, that ditch, before he could begin the race in which my 

uncle hoped to distance him. 
THE KNIGHTING OF THE SIRLOIN OF BEEF BY CHARLES THE SECOND. **The highwayman, however, got over the ditch better than was 
: : ~ : expected ; and once in the road, he was coming on, hand over hand, 
Ta Second Cuanues of England ee eee oe ues = Ho rate which at every step diminished the chances for the safety 
rc bash 0 galas sing of tan, 7 Whilst Charles his royal trencher piled of my uncle's money or his life. My uncle, neverthalem, ast frm, 
a a stag From one huge loin of beef. putting his trust in Providence and keeping his powder dry ; while 

Of Chingford woods the pride a gahhere = agar ‘ the highwayman plied his spurs, and was becoming impatient, as 
The wind blew keen, the snow fell fast, Quoth Charles, ‘* Odd’s fish ! a noble dish ! the distance to the town of Hounslow was shortening in favour of the 


And made for earth a pall, Aye, noble made by me ! : pursued, 
As tired steeds and wearied/men By kingly right, I dub thee knight— ‘* Just at this moment there seemed to be something going on 
Returned to Friday Hall. Sir Lor henceforward be !” * about my uncle that was singular, if any one could have remarked 
The blazing logs, piled oy the dogs, And never was a royal jest it ; but it was too dark to remark anything. He fidgetted about on 
Were pleasant to behdld ! Received with such ‘‘ acclaim ;” his seat, and seemed uneasy ; at least, so one might have opined 
And grateful was the st#aming feast And never knight than good Srr Lor from the perturbed movements of the large cloak which he wore, and 
To hunery men—and cold, the bobbing of his hat. W hat was he about ? What could he 
: + “Stand ! or I'll fire,’ again thundered the highwayman. And 
orformed was 9 few years since to be seen at Friday Hill Mouse, Chingford, Eesex without waiting for an answer he did fire! He must have been a 











More worthy of the name. 
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rapital shot, for the bullet went through the cloak, right through 
my uncle’s backbone—somewhere (for I can’t be quite exact as to 
particulars), between the third and fifth ribs, may be. Of course, 
down dropped my uncle all of a heap. In fact, when the bullet went 
through hin, he seemed to shut up, in a second, just like one of the 
Fantoccini figures. The poor mare missing the encouragement of her 
master, or, perhaps, frightened by the shot, stood stock-still : and 
the highwayman, now making sure of his booty, galloped up to the 
gig. Just as he reached it, however, a pistol was fired from the 
footboard, and the rascal’s horse, with a start and a plunge, rolled 
over on the road, half burying 1ts master under it. 

**Satisfied of the success of his stratagem, my uncle now got up 
from under the seat of the gig, where he had been on his knees ; and 
resuming his cloak and the reins, drove on steadily to the town. 
His hat, however, was gone ;—that had rolled into the road when 
the highwayman fired: and as for his whip—that was cut slap in 
two by the bullet. His whip was not the only thing that had suf- 
fered : his cloak had been riddled by the ball; and my uncle, I 
Velieve, sued the county for the damage. When telling his adventure, 
over a glass of wine, many a time afterwards, he used to say, that 
finding himself hard pressed by the highwayman, whom he doubted 
not was the notorious Bill Haines—a fellow who had the reputation 
of having shot one man, and maltreated several others—my uncle 
‘lipped out of his cloak, which he propped up with the stick of his 
whip, on which he stuck his hat ; he himself crouching down on the 
footboard, well sheltered by the seat, holding up the whip in one 
hand, and the reins in the other, having a pistol by his side ready 
or immediate service. He went many a journey subsequently, but 
I never heard that he crossed Hounslow Heath again after dark.” 

While ‘Hicksie had been relating the adventure of his great-uncle, 
we had turned off to the right, along a road that brought us into a 
green lane, which, after following it for some time, led to a few cot- 
tages, and these we had scarcely passed when a joyous voice hailed 
us with ‘* Holloa there !—stop !” 

Full as our minds were, just at the moment, of the highwayman, 
we might have fancied ourselves assailed in the same fashion : but 
the order to ‘‘stop” was in too friendly a tone for that; so we 
pulled up as desired. 

‘*Ha! how are you, old fellow? Glad to see you, sir (this was 
to me) ; happy to see any friend of Tom’s. Why, I say Tom, you’ve 
shot past the gate, and now you'll have to turn round: but never 
maind that ; jump out both of you, and Jennings or some of them will 
take charge of the trap. Here Jennings, Roger, Mason, where are 








you? That's right, Mason: look sharp; come and lead the horse | 
into the yard ;—steady now, don’t grind the paint off the wheel 
against that Mock. Now then, come along into the house.” 


And we went accordingly into the house ;—it wasn’t a house | = 


though ; it-was a cottage: but as neat, tidy, pretty a cottage asa 
man would wish to live cosily and die happily in: it was furnished 
with all the appliances of London elegance, and was ‘‘ replete with 
every comfort,” as the auctieneers say. There was a pretty little 
conservatory that led out from the hall, through which you got into as 
pretty a flower-garden ; then there was another garden behind, and 
an orchard, and a paddock ; and vines and honeysuckle growing up 
the walls ; and a piggery, and a cowhouse, and the barn and stables ; 
in fact, a perfect Utopia of rural felicity, enough to turn the brain 
of any poor Londoner with patent leather boots on. But we did not 
see all these things at once, and at first ; we had previously to pay 
our respects to the ladies of the family, whom we met on entering 
the cottage, and by whom we were as heartily, though not quite so 
boisterously, welcomed as we had been by the master of the house, 
Besides the wife, who was a very pretty, charming woman, there 
was a young lady on a visit, whom they called Caroline, She had a 
pair of eyes—pooh, nonsense ! every woman has a pair of eyes, 

After luncheon, Hicksie’s cousin must carry us off to his brick- 
fields, which was a very inhospitable proposition, as it broke off a 
delightful téte-d-téte between me and ‘‘ Caroline.” There was no 
help for it, however, and away we went, driven there in the cousin’s 
mail phaeton. 


Bless us, what a quantity of bricks! Enough, we thought, to 








have built a town; but the cousin said there were very few—none at | 


all, in fact. Stocks, grizzles, .placers, shuffs, bats! We became 
quite learned in the nomenclature of bricks. And then there were 
the pug-mills, and the chalk-mills, and the hacks (which were not 
horses), and it is impossible to say what besides ;—unless, indeed, 
mention may be made of the great heap of ashes, all brought from 
the London dust-bins, and which the cousin astonished us by saying 
that this very insignificant looking mass of rubbish was worth— 
ay, and had cost him—many hundred pounds, So, after we had 


’ 


| 
| 


learnt everything touching the art and mystery of brick-making, and | 


had gone up a ladder to stand on a sulphurous kiln, and had paid 
our *‘ footing” when we came down, we got into the carriage again, 
bringing with us on our boots an agglomeration of stiff clay, enough 
to make a dozen bricks. Then we drove round by North Hyde ; 
here there were more bricks : the whole of that part of the country 
was nothing but bricks, and by night the glare from the burning 
kilns seemed like some wide-spread conflagration. 

And now it was time that we should be returning to the cottage ; 
for the dinner was to be an early one in consideration of the drive 
to town which Hicksie and I had before us. So, the cousin put 
the steam on a little, and we reached the house in time to set Mason 
and Jennings and Roger to clear some of the clay from our boots, and 
to get ourselves into presentable order again. 

And what a dinner it was! The cousin said there was nothing ; 
only just a huge piece of roast beef, a turkey, and a brace of par- 
tridges, and some teal; not to speak of the bit of Severn salmon 
to begin with, nor the tarts, Christmas pudding, jellies, and blanc- 
manges to end with, I am ready at any time to make a declaration 
before a justice of the peace, notary public, or Master in Chancery, 
that Caroline had a finger in the making of that jelly and that 
cross-barred tart : they were both so nice! But what was the jelly, 
and what the cross-barred tart, to the charm of sitting by the side 
of the pretty Caroline, whose-——— Well, never mind! And yet, 
how beautifully she sang after we went into the drawing-room : I 
could have sat there all night long, and for ever; and should have 
done so, if that abominable Jennings, that son of a burnt father, 
had not interrupted us with the announcement that the ‘‘ horse was 
to.” Oh, miscreant Jennings, wretch, varlet, ‘‘ brimstone pig ;” 
there is no name too bad for thee. 

On went the great-coats, however, and the comforters—mine was 
anything but a comforter, for it seemed that in putting it on I was 
taking off all hope of comfort, Three times I forgot that I bad 
shaken hands with Caroline, and went and did it over again: the 
last time, I thought she smiled ; no wonder, perhaps. I might have 
still lingered on, had it not been for the sharp ‘‘Now, then,” of 
Hicksie, who had already seated himself in the trap, and was 
getting impatient. Thus suddenly recalled to myself, I bolted out 
into the darkness, stumbling over the step, and nearly knocking 
my head against the wheel. Of course we wished the cousin good 
night, and thanked him heartily for his hospitality ; told him he 
was a perfect ‘‘ brick” himself, and finally, having ‘‘ nailec™ Lim 
to come and dine with us at our club the following week, away we 
drove. - 

What a dreary drive it was: every mile that carried me further 
on sent my thoughts still further back to the pretty cottage and its 
prettier inmate. Neither Hicksie nor I spoke much on the road 
home : once, after noticing that I had been sucking a cigar for half an 
hour without smoking, he asked me if I had a light; and I answered 
‘¢ brilliant ’’—but I was thinking of Caroline's eyes. I fancy that 
Hicksie must have had serious thoughts, two or three times that 
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evening, of the propriety of cutting across the country to Hanwell, and 
depositing me there, as one very much needing the sanative intluence 
of the asylum, 

At last we got tothe Chambers: and then to bed. What a den 
after the trim little cottage ; and what a contrast to be ‘‘done for” 
by that horrid old catamaran of a laundress, Imagine her having 
a finger in the making of one of those cross-barred—Faugh ! don’t 
mention it } 





* Oh, Caroline, Caroline, 
In that little name of thine 
There is music most divine ; 
Caroline, oh Caro-——~” 


**Confound you, what a row you are kicking up;” bawled 
Hicksie, from the next room ; ‘‘go to sleep, will you !” 

I suppose I must have gone to sleep, in obedience to Hicksie’s 
orders ; for I dreamed—dreamed that I saw Caroline throned upon 
a brick-kiln, with a trowel in one hand, and dressed as a bride, and 
looking very majestic ; quite like, or infinitely better than, Britannia 
on the penny pieces ; then presently the kiln turned into a church 
with a pug-mill for a pulpit, and Caroline and I were going to be 
married ; but somebody—I think it was the Master of the Rolls— 
said that by a new Act of Parliament, Victoria 50 cap. 1000, it was 
impossible we could be married util I had built, with my own 
hands, a pretty, snug little cottaze for us to live in: so I setto 
work immediately, and was getting on faynously ; the cottage was 
nearly up in a trice ; but somehow, as fast as I built it up on one 
side, a score of malignant fairies would knock it down on the other ; 
and there they were, knock, knock, knock—what a din: and with 
the din, I awoke. 

Knock, knock, knock! Surely I couldn’t be awake. And yet 
the daylight was shining in at the window; but there was still the 
same knocking of my dream, 

Knock, knock, knock! “Come, I say, old fellows are you 
never going to get up? Why, it’s half past nine !” 

It was Hicksie’s voice, And ] declare it was half past nine ! 
By Jove, how shall I manage about that appointment at ten ? 

H.B. 











BY SUIRLEY BROOKS, 


Crristmas comes, but not with bearing such as we have loved to hail; 
Comes with sable on his garment, comes with forehead bent and pale, 
Ah! we greet no roysterer’s Christmas, he who in the olden times 
Bade us roar a jovial chorus to the music of his chimes, 


Yet his bells are madly leaping—leaping in their rocky towers, 
Shouting to the winds of winter for this festival of ours, 

But there floats a deeper meaning through their wild, impassioned roar, 
Than those iron lips have ever launched upon the gale before, 


List, as in exulting clamour wave on wave of joy is thrown, 
Listen to the refluent murmur, with its sad, repining moap, 
Now—again—the lofty joy-notes thunder in tumultuous surge, 
Now—again—the low-toned chiding of the melancholy dirge. 


And the voices in that chiding wail the early-summoned band 
That was with us in the spring-time, now is in the Spirit-land ; 
Wail for those whom distant regions saw delivered to their rest, 
Garnered in the restless ocean—folded to earth's throbless breast. 





No,—we greet no roysterer’s Christmas; this the dying year hath 
brought 

Sobered, if not sicklied over, with the paler cast of thought ; 

Rather greet him as we welcome home a treasured friend of yore, 

Coming to a board where some he loved will meet his glance no more, 


Yet no mourning, no dejection. Hopes are high and hearts are strong! 
f J = g 
Fill the wine-cup, speak the homage, pledge the health, and raise the 


song ! 
It were shame upon our mission did we pass the goblet by, 
Closing such a year with sadness—silent tongue, and drooping eye. 


Raise the wine-cup! Though it chanceth we have fallen on stormy 
days; 

Strike no sunshine’s‘golden arrows through the cloud and through 
the haze ? 

Is it nought that Freedom's banner to our honoured hand is given, 

And our grasp is on the only falchion ever blessed by Heaven ? 


Shout! Not now for deeds of heroes,—not for England's old renown; 

Not because her lion-children rend the fiercest foeman down ; 

Not for legions wildly flying, and their standards reft and torn, 

Gentler thoughts befit the morning when the Prince of Peace was 
born. ; 


Gentler !—aye,—and grander, prouder ! Lightly let no word be said. 

What is Peace, if not the cause why England’s sword is bare and red? 

What she holds her chiefest glory, —what her life-blood shall defend ; 

What she claims and wins, if needed, for the friends who call her 
friend, 


Freedom !—freedom !—that is Peace, A slave alone has peace in chains. 
Better wage a life-long battle while one fetter-link remains. 

*T were a mad blasphemer’s raving, were that holy name bestowed 
Where a despot’s will o'er-rideth the august command of Gop, 


Right of faith, and right of utterance—laws no tyrants break or buy, 
Freeman's claim to speak his boldest to his fellow’s ear and eye ; 

Right to choose life’s path and duty—right to choose the altar where 
Judged alone by Him he worships, may the freeman make his prayer, 


That is Peace—all else is mockery. Shall a Christian dare to say 

Those are not her sworn Crusaders who—perchance this Christmas 
day— 

Strike at yonder impious despot, self-proclaimed as God and Lord, 

Trampler of each right of manhood,—ruler by a brutal sword. 


Therefore let us raise the wine-cup, mindful of the day we keep : 

At the health that we will challenge, every true warm heart shall 
leap. 

Never nobler toast was proffered since at Yule the wine went round— 

Be it with full cup accepted, and with ringing plaudits crowned, 


‘Health to those who bear our banner—to the noble and the | 
brave ~~ 
“« Honour to each Christian soldier who has found a hero’s grave ; 


‘* May our champions, home among us, ere the summer-roses glow, 
‘* Tell where Kurope’s Twin-A vengers dealt their last and fatal blow!” 





| 





THE MISTLETOL-SELLER, 
BY ANGUS B, REAQH, 


Tuere he goes, on the foggy December night, over the erunkling 
snow, the old Mistletoe-seller, his locks as hoary as the ware he 
vends. He might have been a Druid himself, he appears so venerable 
—a Druid heading the procession which carried the mistletoe to the 
temple, and placed it upon the altar asa sacred plant. A group of 
boys and girls surround him. The two to the right have bought 
copiously ; one of them has her apron full, and the other a whole 
branch. It is evident that these young ladies are admirers of the 
osculum or kiss. A boy appears to be accompanying the old man, 
if not leading him. Can the Mistletoe-seller be blind? A second 
glance at his shut eyes shows that this is the sad truth. A little 
girl to the left, with her bonnet hanging from her neck, seems a 
sly touch at the prevailing foolery. She carries a basket on her 
left arm, and there is a sort of a symptom of a goose in it. With 
her right hand she holds the left of a sturdy little urchin, who grasps 
in his right hand a small branch of the magic excrescence. Both are 
gazing intently at the large bunch which the blind old man carries ; 
as are also behind him a pretty full-cheeked bright-eyed girl, with a 
boy (perhaps her brother), each apparently enwrapped at the thought 
of coming kisses. 

Well, let me turn from Mr. Foster's charming design, with the 
hope that the old gentleman will sell all his stock, at good prices, 
without being necessitated to trudge long in the snow, and turn for a 
minute or two to the ancient Druids, of whom, I think, Norma, 
Oroveso, Adalgisa, give the best living representation. The latter, as 
well as the children, are tlad in white robes, and so are Grisi and 
Oroveso, with the addition, in the case of the prophetess, of a light 
blue mantle, and a wreath of oak leaves and acorns encircling her 
brow. The moon shines on the sacred groves, and the Druidic 
stones stand like petrified ghosts along dreary Stonehenge. There is 
a gong attached to one fine old fellow of an oak, the monarch of the 
wood, which shows that the Druids were up in the composition of 
bell metal. Norma, stretching forth her white left arm, strikes 
three strokes, and the Druids, men and women, come marching in to 
a choral air, which does Bellini credit. It will be remarked that the 
beards of some of the priests are rather askew, which shows that 
the Druidical barbers did not understand their business, or perhaps 
the press of it caused the defect. Then Norma, having two. baskets 





| and a reaping-hook brought to her, by two of the damsels of .he 


temple, proceeds to cut the sacred mistletoe, which, with the hook, 
she deposits in the two baskets still held by the damsels, who then 
retire, probably to place the offering on the altar of the gods. There 
are learned authorities who say that the mistletoe was eut by the 
Druids, not the Druidesses, and that it was cut with a scythe, not 
a reaping-hook. Others not less profound maintain that it was cut 
by a brass hatchet attached to a shaft ; but I hold the reaping-hook 
to be far more poetic than either scythe or hatchet—Ceres is one 
example, and Grisi is another. Both are emblems of summer, and 
of the gathering in of the harvest—in one case of the wheat, in the 
other of the bank notes, 

Grisi then comes forward and sings to the moon, addressing it as 
**Casta Diva,” which proves that the Druids were originally Italians 
and that they still preserved the musical tongue of the South. 
Through the details of the representation 1 shall not wander, farther 
than to remark that ancient priestesses of the mistletoe had their 
little peccadillos, that Roman proconsuls were not all so implacable 
to female charms as Cato, and that some Druid priests, not many I 
suspect, were severe moralists. 

I now wish to say a few words in order to show my extensive learn- 
ing, premising that I owe them to the excellent ‘‘ Every-Day Book” 
of Mr, Hone. From thence I confess to have stolen the scythes 
and the axes and I now restore them, adding that, according to 
Mr. Brand, the ceremony of cutting the misletoe was preceded by a 
grand procession of the people, that the bards walked first, no doubt 
singing and playing on their harps. A herald, which proves that the 
Druids used armorial bearings on their carriages, their seals and their 
spoons, preceded three Druids with the implements for the cutting. 
Then came the Princee—Mr. Brand ought to have called him the 
Archbishop or the Cardinal, or even the Pope—of the Druids, accom- 
panied by all the people. He mounted the oak with a golden sickle, 
cut the mistletoe—which, by the way, was called ‘‘ All heal”— 
and distributed it to the ‘‘inferior clergy,”” who on New Year’s Day 
dispersed it to the people,—there must have been very few people or 
a great deal of mistletoe if each received his or her portion on New 
Year's Day—as a sacred and holy plant, erying ‘‘The mistletoe for 
the New Year!” That the Pope of the Druids climbed up the tree 
and used a sickle—the first operation being ignoble unless indeed he 
had a ladder, and the second inconvenient to a degree—I do not 
believe, and I am backed in my infidelity by the example of Grisi, 
in Norma, who neither climbs the tree nor uses the sickle. In fact 
my private opinion is that Grisi, about two thousand years ago, was 
a Druidess, and remembers the real ceremonies, so that she is 
undoubtedly the best authority. 

But let us pass to modern times. Mistletoe was abolished in the 
Christmas decking of churches because it was found to set the young 
ladies and gentlemen a reading the marriage service. Holly was 
retained to indicate to them the dark monotony of matrimony and the 
numerous thorns with which it abounded. Mr. Archdeacon Nares, 
who seems properly interested in the subject, states that it was 
removed from the churches to the kitchen or servant's hall. Since 
his time, however, it has been raised to the parlour and the drawine- 
room, without, -however, reducing the quantity of kissing in the lower 
regions. For the truth of this vide Dame Durden passim. The 
amount of smacking which went on in the establishment, with or 
without the mistletoe, of that respectable female must have been 
startling, 

Dame Durden kept fiv y 
To carry the milking — _ 
She also kept five labouring men 
To use the and flail. 
*Twas Moll and Bet, and Doll and Kate, and Dorothy Dragglctail, 
And John and Dick, and Joe and Jack, and Humphry, with his flail, 
"Twas John kissed Molly, 
And Dick kissed Betty, 
And Joe kissed Dolly, 
And Jack kissed Katty 
And Humpbry with his fiail, 
Kissed Dorothy Draggletail, 
And Katty she was a charming girl to carry the milking pail ! 

I recommend the sharp practice of the servitors of Mrs, Darden, 
not only to all the servants’ halls—but all the parlours and drawing- 
rooms within these realms and without them. 

Furthermore, I give them this bit of antique lore—which, being 
old, must necessarily be true—that any girl who is not kissed under 
the mistletoe will assuredly not be married before next Christmas at 
the very least. Even the very act of leaving the mistletoe has been 
attended with fatal consequences, We read that— 

**The mistletoe hung in the Castle Hall.” 
And that— 

* The Baron looked with a father’s pride 

On his beautiful child, young Lovel's bride,” 

And that— 
** «I'm woaried with dancing (or kissing) now,’ sho cried ; 
* Do tarry a moment; I'll , I'll hide.’” 

Everybody knows the deplorable -results from which I deduce the 


motte; 
* Don't forsake the mistletoe.” 
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I understand that it is, or was, 
etiquette for the gentleman who 
kisses the lady to pull off and pre- 
sent her with either a twig, a berry, 
a leaf, or a blossom of the branch. 
If this be the present practice, I 
recommend that the Founder of 
the Feast do provide about one 
sack full, so that he can ring the 
bell and say to Jeames,»‘* Two 
mistletoes to follow.” 

I am giving all these useful hints 
and excellent pieces of advice to 
young ladies and gentlemen, and 
also to old ladies and gentlemen, 
for the latter are every bit as fond 
of a sounding kigs asin the bloom 
of their youth and the maturity of 
their man and womanhood. They 
sometimes perform the ceremony, 
formally, however, and in the good 
old fashioned style. The old gen- 
tleman, in his long waistcoat and 
frilled and ruffled shirt, makes a 
low bow, the elderly lady rises, 
and achieves a stately curtsey, for- 
ming a balloon of the full skirts of 
her antique brocade. Then the 
pair walk hand in hand to beneath 
the mistletoe, and the old gentle- 
man delicately touches, with his 
not yet withered lips, the slightly 
rouged cheeks of the elderly lady. 
Then there is another bow and 
curtsey, and a third when the gen- 
tleman conducts the lady to her 
seat, 

How different all this from the 
free and easy usages, particularly 
at Christmas time, of the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the present 
generation. The mistletoe time is, 
indeed a licensed saturnalia, and 
it is amply taken advantage of. 
What romping—what slight pretty 
screaming —what tittering—what 
make-believe running away—and 
what bold standing under the mis- 
tletoe! The small fry of short- 
frocked misses and jacketted mas- 
ters are never tired of kissing each 
other, while another class of deter- 
mined osculatores are the rather 
serimp and running-to-seed young 
ladies of thirty-five, who are 
getting desperate, and the jolly 
bald-headed bachelors who kiss 
every girl who comes in their way. 
Modest boys, on the contrary, 
withdraw into corners, and talk 
about their schools, and munch 
as many grapes and almond-cakes 
as they can get hold of ; and their 
fright is excessive when the lady 
of the house, with-a couple of 
pretty girls of about their own 
ages, by her side, advances to the 
timid hinds, and presents Miss 
Viola Danby to Master Frederick 
Mannering, and Miss Annie Morton 
to Master Edward Brown. The 
young ladies make graceful curt- 
sies, and the two schoolboys awk- 
ward bobs of bows. However, 
they give the young ladies their 
arms, and parade them round the 
room, thinking what to say. If 
the young lady be clever and off- 
hand, she sees and pities the 
perplexity of her companion, and 
begins to rally him about his back- 
wardness, and to hint that that is 
a beautiful mistletoe, and so forth, 
until Master Frederick Mannering 
musters up courage and, with a red 
face, - stammerss out— ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
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“Oh, what a question to a 
lady !” titters pert Viola, with an 
obvious glance of her bright black 
eyes ; and Fred, waking a des- 
perate effort, finds himself under 
the mistletoe, and kissing Miss 
Viola, not onee, but half-a-dozen 
times ; so that the ice thus broken, 
they get quite confidential, and 
take another sort of ice together. 

And so the night wears on. 
Whist-playing — the Christmas- 
tree—flirtation on the stair-case— 
dowagers conversing about flannel 
and rheumatism, and young ladies 
and gentlemen about flower-shows, 
the Opera, French plays, and the 
new style of ladies’ bonnets, until 
supper is announced, and there is 
a great fluster about the seats, and 
young gentlemen and ladies ma- 
neeuvre to sit by each other, and 
the ‘‘smallest possible piece of the 
wing of a chicken,” or the ‘‘ breast 
of a turkey,” is indemand. Also, 
** Pll thank you for a slice of that 
beef. I like it ent fat, and not 


. too thin;” and ‘‘a leg and a wing 


of that gouse,” from old practi- 
tioners at suppers, who have no 
notion of being starved. 

So fowls tied together by ribbons, 
and the turkey, and the goose, and 
the round of beef, and the entre- 
mets, and the hors dcuvres begin 

wally to hide their diminished 

; and, amongst the snapping 

of. motto-papers, and the popping 
of champagne corks, silence is pro- 
claimed, and the master of the 


> house stands up, gives three loud 
-hems, and proposes—‘‘Her Ma- 


jesty the Queen, and God bless 


‘Aner |” 


But. why should J follow a scene 
through all its’ phases which every 


‘reader knows by heart! Sutlice it 
to say that the clock of St. Martin’s 


or St. George’s, or St. Marie la 
Bonne, or St. Pancras, each and 
all have ‘‘gone” four before the 
last cab has rattled from the door, 
and the linkman extinguished his 
lamp and entered the hall, still 
piled with mountains of plates, to 
devour his supper by the kitchen 
fire, and be paid for his cold night's 
service, 


CUTTING THE ASHEN 
FAGOTS. 
(See page 661.) 


Ovr Iilustration represents 
‘* Cutting the Ashen Fagot.” The 
Ash is said to be the only wood 
that will burn green, and it is the 
policy of the wood-cutters to lay 
on as many ‘‘binds” upon the 
fagot as possible, as it is an old 
established custom that every 
**bind” should represent a jug 
of cider, not that this is the limi- 
tation of quantity consumed on 
the occasion, only that this is part 
of the ceremonial. 

A hot supper is usually pro- 
vided, and the wives and children 
of the labourers and servants, to- 
gether with the farmer and his 
family form a jocund party, and 
there is no end of good solid cheer 
and hearty enjoyment, which lasts 
far into the Christmas morning. 


you like to be kissed under it ?” THE MISTLETOE SELLER. Draws sy Foster. 
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SPARKS FROM OUR CHRISTMAS LOG. 
BY J. STIRLING 
+> - 


* Come bring with a noise, 
My merry merry boys, 

The Christmas log to our firing, 
While my pest dame she 
Lids ye all be my 

Aud drink to ) your hea 











COYNE, 


rt’s desiring 
Hernck’s “Hrsreripes.” 
H! Christmas was 
something to speak 
of and write about 
when old Herrick 
celebrated it in 
the foregoing verse. 
Then was the 
Christmas - block, 
or Yule-log, drawn 
out of the mire by 
the servants into 
the great hall or 
kitchen, and each 
member of the 
family sitting down 
in turn on the log, 
sang a Yule song, 
and drank a cup 
of spiced ale to a 
merry Christmas 
and a happy New 
Year :—then were 
Yule cakes and 
bowls of delicious 
furmenty eaten, 
and beef and bread 
and good strong 
beer were abun- 
dant in the houses 
of the wealthy :— 
then was there no 
lack of pleasures 
provided for all 
comers — minstrels 
for the great cham- 
ber, and a Lin- 
colnshire bagpipe 
for the hall—‘‘ the 
minstrels to serve 
up the meate at 
the master’s table, 
“a a amidst honest 
nd rugged Yule-log 


and the bagpi pe for _ common dancing 
merrim nt al r hearts, tl t 
was cast on the ‘blazi ing fire, with prayers for the s ty of the 
house aed the happiness of its inmates unt til th next merry Christ- 
mas. Huge Chr s candles were lichted ; _and when tired of 
the dance, the games, and the sports—the revellers gathered round 
the blazing log in the wide chimney, and sang carols or told legen- 
dary tales until the midnight chime persed the merry group. 
Charity then opened the ‘Coors of the rich to the poor and needy, 
and hospitality spread the feast for the welcome guest ; the abundance 
with which Heaven blessed a man was freely shared with his fellow- 
creatures, and the sad heart was taught to rejoice for a season. 
Labour too had its rights and privileges at the merry Christmas-tide ; 
for then the servants enjoyed an immunity from all heavy work, 
and were permitted to an equality with their masters and mistresses, 
who mingled in the sports and pastimes of the hall and kitchen ; 
and young folks of whatever rank might kiss and be kissed beneath 
the branches of the mystic mistletoe, which then played a con- 
spicuous part in the Christmas festivities. Little gifts from tenants, 
servants, children, and humble neighbours, were requited by 
substantial benefits; the knot of urchins who stood outside the 
church door with a basket of red apples and a sprig of rosemary 
stuck in each, to be presented to all the congregation at the church 
door, had a return of copper or silver coin made to them accord- 
ing to the rank or liberality of the person who received the 
apple. But these times are gone. The mummers and carol singers, 
and the roast turkey and chine, and the mighty wassail bowl, and 
St. George and the Dragon, and all the merry gambols of Christmas 
are now forgotten and despised—the good old chant of— 
“ At Christmas be merry, and thank God of all; 
And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the small,” 


is now changed to the dreary tune of— 
“ Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the bays and mistletoe! 
Down with the holly ivy and all, 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall.” 


Such were the cogitations of Mr. Septimus Sandiman as he sat 
alone in his study on Christmas Eve, watching the bright coal fire 
which diffused a cheering warmth through the apartment. He had 
placed his slippered feet on the fender, and sipped his wine—some 
old crusted port which had been twenty years in his cellar—while 
communing with himself—for unfortunately Mr. Septimus Sandiman 
was what the world calls an old bachelor, and had no wife to assist 
him in keeping up the conversation, or to give an interest to it by 
differing with him in opinion. It not unfrequently happened, there- 
fore, that Mr. Sandiman had the best of any argument that might 
happen to arise while the bottle lasted. People who took an interest 
in the affairs of other people, naturally asko., why Mr. Sandiman— 
who was rich and independent, and past forty—uid not marry !—and 
many ingenious were laid for him by managing mothers for 
their daughters, and og artful widows for themselves—but without 
success—he was a to be caught by the ordinary baits em- 
ployed == Sag ny siileaoy the other sex. 

Mr. Sandi int th A josopher, had one hobby which he 
rode on all coustons prodigious veneration for what he 

He averred that 
appicr than their 
descendants—that we were neither so strong, so healthy, or so long- 
lived as the men of the olden time; and that the disappearance of 
our old English sports and pastimes, and the disuse of our national 
festivals and merry-makings was a sign of the decay of manhood 
and public spirit among us. One of his favourite themes, too, was 
the superior condition of the ‘‘ bold peasantry” of England, before 
the face of the country had been changed into a vast gridiron with 
those cursed railroads, and the people stifled with steam, and 
smoke, and pestilent gas. 

Pursuing these reflections, Mr. Sandiman, having nothing better 
to look at, continued to look at the fire, in which his fancy began to 
trace strange and fantastic pictures. Whimsical faces peered at him 
from dusky corners, and strange animals, more grotesque than the 
Herald’s College ever created, wandered through golden forests, or 
couched in amber caverns; while fairy landscapes, more beautiful 
than any that the il of Mr. Beverly ever produced—palaces of 
topaz, and domes of pure chrysolite, rose before his eyes. Suddenly 
the scene changed, and he beheld a large old-fashioned apartment, in 
which a number of people, dressed in the costume of the Elizabethan 


age, were dancing and making merry. The mystic mistletoe 
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vended from the ceiling in the mi: dle of the room, ar ia the 1 yranc ” es 
oho lly and ivy stuck around the walls, informed him th: at they were 
celebrating Christmas in the olden time. Gazing intently at the 
pieture, it appeared gradually to expand; the sounds of music and 
laughter came clearly upon his ear, and the objects grew larger and 
more distinct, while those in his own chamber seemed to recede 
gradually away. At the same time he was conscious of an extra- 
ordinary change going forward in his own person. His chin, usually 
so smooth and smug, began to sprout into hirsute honours, and 
casting his eyes into the mirror over his mantel-piece, he started back 
on perceiving that he was furnished with a peaked yellow beard and 
moustache, and that his hair had grown much longer, and was 
combed back over his ears in a strange fashion, A doublet and a 
short murrey-coloured cloak, had replaced the modern black coat 
built by a west-end tailor; trunk-hose, garters, and square-toed 
shoes, with scarlet roses on the toes, completed his costume, which 
he had no difficulty im recognising as that commonly worn by 
gentlemen in the reign of the ‘‘ good Queen Bess.” A long sword 
hung by his side, and a pair of embroidered garters adorned his legs— 
and now that he looked at them, they were really not such bad legs 
at all ;—the pity was that their fair proportions had been so long 
disguised by the absurd trowsers of the modern mode. While con- 
templating his altered appearance with considerable complacency, he 
did not perceive that he had actually moved into the picture he had 
been looking at, and now formed one of the company in that 
Christmas festivity. But although he knew that he had undergone a 
strange transformation, and was, in fact, what he appeared, he 
possessed a sort of mental duality, by which the memory and the 
idiosyncrasy of his other self were preserved. 

The merriment was at its full height when he found himself thus 
unexpectedly thrown amongst the reveilers, with nearly all of whom 
he appeared to be on terms of intimacy. 

‘*Come, Master Markham, what do ye here moping in a 
corner, when you should be in the midst of the sport?” cried the 
burly squire, who was evidently the master of the house, giving him 
a thwack of his broad heavy hand on the shoulder, that made it 
ache the whole night after. ‘‘ Remember, man, that Christmas 
comes but once a year; therefore, I say, pluck up a heart and be 
merry to-night, though it should cost thee a groat to-morrow. What 
game wilt thou play at, man—blind-man’s-buff, or hot cockles, or 
shoeing the wild mare, hey ? or there are other recreations beseeming 
a gentleman—cards, tables and dice yonder, if it so please you.” 

‘*Perchance,” interrupted another of the company, ‘‘ Master 
Markham would choose rather to witness the arrival of the Dey of 
Tripolis, who has just entered the court-yard with a gallant train 
of noble knights and beautiful dames, and arrayed in splendid 
apparel.” 

Sandiman,—we still speak of him by his former name, preferring 
a sight of the Dey of Tripolis and suite to any other antusement, 
unsuspectingly accompanied his new friend into the court-yard, 
where he was received with prodigious cheers and laughter by the 
domestics and a few of the guests who, like himself, had been 
unwittingly inveigled to assist at the gambol of drawing Dun, the 
cart horse, out of the mire. This om, he now recollected, was the 

nas log, which was to be drawn into the hall by | the servants, 
as many of the compa ry as could be induced, by various 
pretences, to go into the yard. He knew it was useless to resist, so 
lay hold of the end of a rope attached to the log, he set to work 
to pull it with all his strength, when suddenly the rope, whi 
been fastened to the log by a slip-knot, was secretly ed . one 
of the servants, and poor Sandiman was thrown forward upon his 
» and hands in the mire; a practical joke whose success was 
hailed with shouts of laughter. He felt disposed at first to resent 
this indignity put upon him, but recollecting the licence which 
custom permitted to the domestics on these festive occasions, he 
affected to take it in good part, and assisted to draw the huge log into 
the kitchen, which was not done without much rude fun, caused by 
the pretended awkwardness of the clowns who contrived to drop the 
log on the toes of those who were not aware of their tricks, while 
they shouted at the full pitch of their voices a carol, to the tune of 


1ac 


“Old Dun, up draw out of the mire, 
To burn upon our Christmas fire; 
So dance and sing and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


The whole company having joined in the noise, which was 
rendered more dreadful by the screaming 
formed Sandiman stole off to wash his hands and face in the horse- 
trough, and rub his clothes dry with a wisp of straw from the stable. 
During his absence the log had been flung on the fire with much 
rejoicing, and was blazing up the broad chimney with prodigious 
crackling and sputtering. The hall was then cleared for dancing, an 
accomplishment in which the late Mr. Sandiman had never dis- 
tinguished himself: still he could not decline the invitation of a 
buxom country wench to take her for his partner ina country dance, 
so with some misgivings as to his capabilities for the task he had 
rashly ventured upon, the music struck up, and to it they went 
with might and main, flinging, curvetting, and capering, until poor 
Sandiman was bathed in perspiration. His doublet sat strangely on 
him, and he felt in his puffed-out trunk-hose like a man who had 
got half way into a balloon. He, however, made superhuman efforts 
to keep pace with his vigorous partner, by whom he was whisked up 
and down the hall through forty oouples of dancers, or carried round 
the room, as in a whirlwind, by the united strength of all the 
performers. Now, if it had been a stately pavan or a saraband, he 
might have had some chance; but to think of a brawl, that would 
require the agility of a harlequin and the strength of an ox to 
accomplish, and a figure too as eomplicated as that of 4 problem in 
the sixth book of Euclid : two singles on the left, two on the right, 
three doubles, a traverse of six round, do this twice curranto pace ; 
@ figure of eight—three singles broken down, come up, meet two 
doubles, fall back and then honour. Bewildered by the figure, poor 
Sandiman suffered himself to be dragged here and there by his 
partner; until sick, giddy, and completely exhausted by his exertions, 
he was on the point of sinking on the floor, or fainting in his 
partner's arms, when a joyous outcry at the lower end of the hall 
announced the entrance of the mummers, 

It was the privilege of these uncouth clowns, who represented the 
ancient Lord of Misrule and his attendants, and were dressed in 
grotesque costumes, to commit whatever rudeness and indecency 
they pleased, without hindrance or remonstrance. First, then, 
after bowing with mock ceremony to the company, a fellow with a 
great red pasteboard nose, a wig and long beard of flax tow, and 
a long staff in his hand, meant to represent Father Christmas, 
advanced, and with furious gesticulation and action, bellowed forth 
the following doggrel lines :— 

“ Here come I, old Father Christmas j 

Welcome or welcome not, 

I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 
Dra pocket of money, and aaah » 
But for a pocketful of aa, = a skinfal of beer ; 
To-show some sport pastl 
ey ve and ladies in the Christmas time. 
f you don’t believe what I say, 
Come in, the Turkish Knight and clear the way.” 


The Turkish Knight entered accordingly, and was, if possible, a 
more truculent-looking knave than the other. He wore a great 
white cloth twisted round his head for a turban, and was accommo- 
dated with an old breast and back-plate, and a rusty sword. 
George wert ] fitted 
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armour borrowed for the occasion from some of ng gentry in the 

neighbourhood. The fair Sabra, the daughter of the King of Egypt, 

was a great hulking butcher’s apprentice, who looked sheep h 
enough in his female attire. The Dragon, a ‘‘ parlous beast” 
indeed, with a painted paper head, saucer eyes, and a long tail of 
some coarse kind of linen, stitched over with ivy leaves to resemble 
scales, was personated by a valiant little tailor, who, having already 
drunk too much strong ale, maintained a most desperate conflict 
with Saint George, and would not be ‘brought to slaughter” by 

that worthy knight until the King of Egypt and “the fair Sabra, 

his daughter,” assisted by the Turkish Knight, fell altogether upon 
the drunken Dragon, and by dint of pummelling and. throttling, 

reduced him to something like submission, and finally kicked him 
out of the hall. Thus ended in rude disorder the Christmas play, 
with which, notwithstanding, the company were highly delighted— 
a circumstance that rather tended to lower the exalted estimate 
Mr. Sandiman had formed of the manners of our ancestors. After 
the play a ladle was carried round by the buffoon or fool of the 
piece, to receive the contributions of the audience, who laughed at 
the coarse jests of the fellow, as though they were the choicest wit- 
ticisms. Then there was more guzzling of ale, more singing, and 
more shouting, with which the Mummers departed, to repeat the 
same riotous pranks in some other house. 

It must be owned that Mr. Sandiman had as yet little enjoyment 
in the boisterous merriment of ‘‘ Merry Christmas ;” he sate apart 
from the company in the recess of a deep bay window—which being 
unprovided with shutters or curtains, was favourable to the free 
passage of the cold frosty air that whistled through the chinks and 
crevices of the sash. Then he thought of his own quiet comfortable 
study—so warm and cosey—with its damask window-curtains, and 
nice soft carpet, and began to feel that with reference to rheumatism 
our forefathers showed they knew little about the matier. 

But he kept his opinions to himself, hoping that he might discover 
something to make amends for his sufferings. The sports had begun 
again; and being called on to assist in Shoeing the Mare, he received 
a kick in the stomach from Dickon, the gardener, who performed the 
part of the Mare, which sent him sprawling on his back in the middle 
of the hall, amidst shouts of laughter that shook the old walls. 
Hot Cockles, Blind-Man’s-Buff, and Hunt the Slipper, followed, in 
which he got cuffed and thumped till his ears tingled and his bones 
ached—not that he was worse treated than the others, but it was 
the custom to give and receive those rough compliments with good- 
bumour at Christmas-tide. But what mos€ shocked Mr. Sandiman, 
—who was a man of strict morality and a respecter of female delicacy 
—was the coarseness of the revelry—jesis of too gross a description 
to be now tolerated in the lowest public-houses at Wapping were 
laughed at by the young women, and generally ‘‘capped” by the 
more daring matrons—who were, however, unconscious of committing 
any impropriety by these playful interchanges of wit. Mr. Sandiman 
was beginning to feel himself very much out of his element, and not 
at all at his ease, when the order was given to set the tables for 
supper. 

** Aha!” thought he, ‘‘I shall be right here. 
e, I find, more violent than amusing ; 
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His reflections were interrupted by the entrance of a couple of 
fellows with armsful of green rushes, which the maids scattered over 
the floor ; then the heavy oak tables were dragged into the centre of 
the hall, and the chairs and benches placed *‘orderly” for the 
company, who began to get impatient for the appearance of the 
eatables. At the upper end of the table, where the master of the 
house, his family, and friends sat, the tables was covered with a 
coarse carpet-like cloth; but at the lower end where the servants 
and lower class of vi isitors were placed, there was nothing to conceal 
the bare boards of the table. Then the great Christmas candle was 
lighted and placed in the centre of the table; but the smoke and 
smell of the yellow flaring lamps, fed with grease, which were hung 
about the hall, was by no means agreeable to Sandiman, who recol- 
lected with something like a reproaching conscience the clear 
beautiful light of his white wax or composite candles, and the bril- 
liancy of the gas-lights in the streets and shops of London, which he 
had so often abused. The supper was served with a gvod deal 
of rude ceremony. One of the scullions preceded the chief cook, 
who carried the head dish, armed with a wooden ladle, and cleared 
a passage through the crowd of idle loungers—half beggars and half 
helpers—who filled the lower part of the hall, by striking them over 
the heads with his ladle, crying out, ‘‘ Room there, masters,” 
‘* Make way, knaves,” ‘*‘Way, my masters.” The head dish was 
not the ancient boar’s head—which was then rarely produced but 
at great feasts in noble houses—but there was the time-honoured 
goose in its stead. Sandiman looked in vain for the royal peagock, 
the aristocratic swan, or the much-prized crane, —there were none of 
them present ; but there was no scarcity of subs.antial fare, huge 
pieces of roast beef, and quarters of mutton ; a conger sel salted, 
a couple of fresh salmon baked, brawn, roast pig, turkey, capons ; 
mustard, tureens of plum porridge, pancakes, mince pies, bowls of 
cream, pigeons, wild ducks, and widgeons; haunches of venison, and 
black jacks reaming with ale, mead, and cider, were set upon the 
table in abundance. Plates there were none, but wooden platters 
deeply scored and hacked from long service. Sandiman liked the 
preliminaries well enough, and his appetite having been wonder- 
fully improved by his exercise during the evening, he was preparing 
to attack the wing of a capon, when he discovered that he had got no 
fork ; and then recollected that forks had only been recently intro- 
diced into England by Tom Coryate the traveller, and were 7 
unknown in the country. The large dishes were carved 
servants, and the plates of the guests were heaped with ie of 
roast, boiled, and fried, all together. Each person plunged his 
hand into his victuals and conveyed the meat to his mouth with his 
fingers ; nobody ever thought of changing his platter, the mere 
suggestion would have been considered a proof of arrant coxcombry. 
The men ate of everything that came before them indiscriminately, 
and with appetites like wolves; and the ladies ate like men—aye, 
and drank like men, swallowing ‘draughts of strong ale and cider, and 
pledging their neighbours with hearty good will. The sight of so 
much eating quite took away Sandiman’s relish for supper ; and when 
he came to use his fingers for a fork, he felt so awkward that he 
could not eat a morsel. He wished to taste the ale, but was deterred 
by seeing the man who sat next him seize the biack-jack and plunge 
his greasy lips and mustachios into the frothing liquor. This com- 
pletely disgusted him, and he would have risen from table hungry 
and thirsty had not a mess of plum porridge and a wooden spoon 
been luckily set before him. 

But now the cry of ‘‘ Wassail ! wassail ! wassail!” arose from the 
servants at the lower end of the hall, and was caught up and repeated 
by the guests at the upper table. Hereupon the butler, with a white 
napkin round his neck, entered, bearing the huge wassail-bowl, 
decorated with ribbons and sprigs of rosemary, followed by servants 
carrying a pile of cups, and others with basins, ewers, water, and 
ct company to wash th ir hands ; a ceremony that, 
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considering the state-they were in, was much required. Then there 
was a ‘‘noyse of minstreles,’—and a confounded noise it was— 
and a carol, or wassail song, was sung. 

After this the master of the house took the bowl, and pledging to 
the health of his guests, passed it to the person on his left hand, 
who, having drank to the master and the company, and wished them 
. Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, plunged his face in the 
bowl, and took a deep draught of the lamb’s wool, while the roasted 
pippins floating in the spicy beverage bobbed against the drinker’s 
uose or lip, reminding one of the mischievous pranks of Puck, 





a sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale.” 


Thus the bowl passed from hand to hand, and from lip to lip, and 
the coyest maiden refused not to ‘‘leave a kiss upon the cup” for 
her lover’s behoof ; until the strong ale and mead began to take effect 
upon the revellers, The men-servants haled the maids under the 
mistletoe-bough, to rifle, according to Christmas misrule, the kisses, 
which were not surrendered without much screaming and struggling. 
A crowd of beggars and mumpers who swarmed round the doors 
squabbled for the broken victuals thrown amongst them by the 
domestics, and a number of savage dogs snapped and fought under- 
neath the tables for the scraps and bones flung there during supper or 
scraped aavay by the servants when they came round with their 
‘*voyding knives” to clear the board. Carols and wassail songs were 
sung over and over, and dancing recommenced with greater vigour 
and less order than before ;—contentions too sprung up amongst the 
guests, and loud and angry words might have been followed by hard 
knocks, if the worshipfui squire had not interposed his influence and 
authority to preserve the peace. Mr, Sandiman, who was of a 
pacific temper, and detested brawling of every kind, resolved to make 
a timely retreat from the riotous scene, but on attempting to walk, 
found that either the ale or the plum-porridge had been too strong for 
his head : the lights seemed to dance before his eyes, and the floor to 
slip from beneath his feet; the music, and laughter, and cries, all 
mingled in one loud roar ; the dancers appeared to be whirling with 
inconceivable rapidity round him, like the Willis round their victim 
in the ballet of La Giselle. He felt confused, bewildered, helpless, 
and tried to reach a seat, but in making a desperate effort to accom- 
plish his design, a dancing table, that had stepped out to tread a 
measure with a stately straight-backed chair, treacherously tripped 
him up, and left him sprawling on the floor. 

The shock broke the spell:—the Squire’s old hall and the 
Christmas revel had passed away; Mr. Sandiman was lying beside 
his chair on the hearth-rug in his own quiet study, his candles had 
burnt low in their sockets, his fire was nearly out, and so was his 
wine. Rubbing his eyes and his elbows, he tried to collect his 
bewildered senses, and after a while began to comprehend what had 
happened; he had been asleep, had ‘‘ dreamed a dream,” and had 
kept his Christmas as it was wont to be kept two centuries and a 
half since, by our jovial ancestors in the ‘* Good old Times of Merry 
England.” He concluded that his feet had slipped from the fender 
while he slept, and that losing his balance, he had fallen from his 
chair. 

But that night’s vision caused a marked change in Mr. Sandiman’s 
opinions respecting Christmas as it was, and Christmas as i is. He 
ceased to talk about the pleasant gambols and rare sports of our 
ancestors ; and he actually confessed to pretty Fanny Dalston—while 
pulling motto crackers with her after supper, ata pleasant Christmas 
party given by his friend Thomson at his villa near Norwood—that 
although Christmas was observed with great hospitality and boisterous 
mirth. by our ancestors, they were far behind us in those social 
amenities and gentle courtesies that give a true zest to the pleasures of 
the intellectual mind. And he might have added, that although the 
spirit of Charity does not now manifest itself in riotous feasts and 
revelling on high festivals, it still dwells amongst us, and consecrates 
the Christmas season by deeds of pure benevolence that make glad 
the humble home of many a poor man. 





ACTING CHARADES. 


A Curistmas Evening without a good frolicking game of Acting 
Charades is simply a Christmas evening lost! gone!! thrown 
away!!! 

Well ! perhaps this language is a little too severe. No Christmas 
evening can be utterly wasted. The mere fact of a family meeting 
together and breaking bread, does its good. You seem to start on 
the new year with a lighter and happier heart ; every shake of the 
hand, each kindly word, is so much courage and strength to support 
you through the next twelve months’ journey through life; it is as 
if your best friends had assembled to ‘‘ see you off,” and wish you 
pleasant 365 days’ travelling down the railroad of time. There is 
no doubt of it. Christinas is and always was a very pleasant time, 
and should not be abused, even though the evening should be passed 
without Acting Charades. 

But we still assert that for a Christmas evening to be perfectly 
jolly, this magnificent game should be introduced. It is as necessary 
as mince-pies or plum-puddings, or other good things. Unfortu- 
nate'y you cannot— it’s a sad thought—be always eating these glori- 
ous dainties ; and the next best thing to them that we know of, is 
Acting Charades. We know many an old gentleman, who would 
have fallen asleep in the drawing-room, and perhaps gone home and 
had an indigestion, if he had not been forced to join in this fun. 
We know many an elderly lady, who if she had not been pressed 
into the amusement, would have sat still drinking tea until her 
health must have suffered severely from the imbibition ; and we 
could give the names of at least fifty little boys and girls, who if 
they had not been acting Charades, would most certainly have been 
sent to bed by eleven, whereas they were indebted to this delicious 
sport for being allowed to sit up one o'clock, and being very ill 
and cross all the next day. 

We could, if we chose, mention a great many more of the benefits 
which we know to have resulted from this game. A young lady— 
a distant relation of je married through it, despite a strong 
cast in the eye anda irregularity of the front teeth. A young 
fellow, in a government office—with whom we were excessively in- 
timate—sprained his ankle whilst acting, and was thus enabled to 
stay at home for more than a month after he was perfectly recovered. 
Lots of little boys and girls have torn their clothes at the fun, and 
have had bran new snits and dresses given to them. With such 
evident benefits, we feel certain that every well-regulated mind 
will agree with us, that of all games that ought to be played on a 
Christmas evening, the very best one is Acting Charades. 

The rules of this game are these —the two most imaginative 
young ladies in the company are selected as the manageresses of the 
troops of actors. They choose their sides, and whilst one band is 
enacting a charade, the other remains seated as the audience. A 
word is then fixed upon by the corps dramatique, which has gone 
out of the room, and “ my first, my second, and my whole” is gone 
through, as puzzlingly as possible, in dumb show, each division 
making a separate and entire act., When the drama is end.i, then 
he audience commetce guessing at the word that has Jeon per- 
ormed. If they are successful they take their tu:a at acting, 
if not, they must still remain in their seats as lookers-on. 

One rule, and a most important one, is, that not a word must be 
spoken. Everything must be played in the most relentless panto- 
mime. The actors must be as dumb as Cerito, but then they may, 








if they like, be as graceful. Occasionally an exclamation is per- 
mitted, such as a sigh ora groan; the ‘‘oh” of joy, or the ‘‘ah” 
of surprise, may in cases of emergency be introduced. It would 
be difficult to explain to, even the most enlightened, audience, that 
& young gentleman, in a white waistcoat and polished leather boots, 
was a barn-door cock, unless he was permitted to crow a little ; or 
who would imagine that a lovely young lady, with a wreath of roses 
round her head and white kid gloves on her hands, was neither more 
nor less than a house dog, unless she be allowed to bark every now 
and then, But these indulgences should not be presumed upon. 

Placards are legitimate. We do not object to a line or two written 
on a sheet of letter-paper. Yes! we allow placards. 

The next great point to be observed, is the perfect good feeling 
that should exist between the ladies and gentlemen acting. We regret 
to say, that we have, on one or two mournful occasions, witnessed 
ebullitions of temper that have greatly pained us. One Christmas 
evening we distinctly beheld a very pretty girl, box the ears of a 
youth with light brown hair, pinky eyes, and thin legs; because 
it was his duty as the enamoured swain of the drama, to kiss her on 
the forehead. To avoid such unpleasant occurrences, perhaps it is 
better to omit all embracing incidents. It may lead to blows; and, 
even if it does not go so far as that, still it is sure to inspire jealous 
feelings in the pure bosoms of all the other youths who are present. 

The expression of the human emotions in dumb show, has always 
been considered one of the sublimest efforts of himan genius. Now, 
how would it be possible for a fellow-creature, temporarily deprived 
of speech, to inform an audience ‘‘that pea-soup always disagreed 
with him.” Think for the moment, and you will at once comprehend 
the difficulty of pantomimic acting. 

Monsieur Rirouetti, that heavenly dancer, usually expressed his 
speechless Lov& for any adored female by kissing a miniature, press- 
ing it to his heart, and turning up the whites of his eyes. Monsieur 
Pirouetti, judging from his action, always struck us as being a man 
who could love sincerely, so that there must have been something in 
his movements suggestive of that sacred and appetite-destroying flame. 

Herr Carrotz was celebrated as the only faithful delineator of 
MADDENED RAGE. He had ground his teeth nearly away; and, before 
he was fifty-five, he had to wear wigs, from having pulled out all his 
hair. His stride, when overcome by the delirious emotion, wes one 
of the grandest evidences of a dumb genius. He would not un- 
frequently shake his fist at the ceiling: but the clenched fist 
suggests fighting ; and, unless in cases of jealousy, it is better not to 
hint at such things. 

Anybody who has ever witnessed the acting of Mademoiselle Jane 
ofthe Stoke Pogis Theatre Royal, will never forget her prsrarr. It 
tore your heart to pieces. You felt inclined to ask her if a ten- 
pound note would be of any service to her. Her wave of the arm, 





as if pushing aside all consolation, the unsteady footstep, the half- | 


childish nodding of the head, as, with wide opened eyes, she stood 

gazing at the footlights,—all, everything, was perfect. And to think 

that this sublime creature married a ham and beef merchant. 
Madame Sneeseby, the proprietor of the pupils, has over and over 


that a pantomimist can have to express. The finger raised to the 
ear, as if listening to the fond assurances that exist only in the 


over-sanguine brain, the bright look—so touching—so terrible—so | 


} 


mad; the quick jerking of the head as if all was understood— | 


everything quite satisfactory and secure; oh! how beautiful were 
these ! But then come the fearful, the heartrending fits of despon- 


dency, the hand passed before the eyes as if a misty picture of the | 


sad future hung like a fog before the weeping orbs. Ah! it pains 
us even now to think of these affecting yet wondrous actings. 


| 
But it is in the dressing-up of the different characters that the | 


true genius of the performer is really displayed. With a wardrobe, 
consisting of a few shawls, sticks, umbrellas, and stair-carpets, must 
Harry tne Eieurs be clothed in royal magnificence, or ALEXAN- 
DER THE Great come forward decked in the warlike covering of a 
conqueror. ‘These are the difficulties of the game, these are its 
glories. The ingenious actor must cast his quick eye around and fix 
upon the properties emblematieal of royalty, nobility, pauperism, or 
any other condition that can be denoted by outward signs. 

What could replace the point-lace collar of Charles the Second’s 
time better than the anti-macassar of the present day ? 

Could the star on the breast of the order-bearing diplomatist be 
more fittingly represented than by the glass ornaments placed to 
catch the falling drops of the wax candles? 

Could the epaulettes of a general be more effectively replaced than 
hair-brushes resting on the shoulder? or could the white wig of a 
chief justice find a better substitute than an crmine victorine fast- 
ened round the head ? 

All these little contrivances constitute the great fun of the game. 
Shout after shout rewards the ingenious contrivance, and if after a 
couple of hours of such harmless sport, Christmas-boxes are not 
doubled, and everybody does not feel thoroughly tired out and 
happy, then never play at acting charades again, but on the next 
Christmas-day sit round the fire and sleep until the plum-pludding 
is digested, and then go home and have nightmares and head-aches, 


CAPTAIN. 
A CHARADR IN THRES ACTS, 

Act I. 

CAP— 
DRAMATIS PERSONAL 
Gessign (the Tyrant), 

Courtiers, Guards, Peasants. 


Somwe.—A market-place. A bottle of Geneva placed on a side table 
denotes that the scene is laid in Switzerland. From the distant 
passage is heard the music-roll horn of the merry Swiss boy 
gathering his flocks from the crags and peaks of cloud-capped 
statrcase. 

Enter Swiss Peasants, male and female, carrying baskets of new- 
laid gloves (folded up), and ripe Orleans coals. The men wear the 
national braces crossed over their shirts, and the ladies denote the 
land of their birth by wearing aprons. The multitude utter a Swiss 
ery of ‘‘ La, la, lie-ty,” and then offer each other their goods for sale. 

The sound of a distant newspaper trumpet startles the peasants. 
They rush to the open door and look anxiously down the passage 
into the valley beneath. By their actions they intimate that some- 
body, for whom they have an extreme aversion is advancing towards 
them. The women kneel and implore the ceiling to protect them, 
whilst the men shake their fists at the wall to express that vengeance 
is at hand. 

Enter a detachment of two Foor Souprers. They wear their dish- 
cover helmets, and are armed to the teeth with carpet-broom lances 
and drawn German silk umbrellas. They drive away the crowd, 
forcing it to seek the friendly shelter of a neighbouring window- 
curtain, 

The proud Grsst#n now enters on the scene, In his costly wide- 
awake are plumes of cut paper, and the drawing-room table cloth 
hangs in graceful yet gorgeous folds from his shoulders. He is 
surrounded by his court, each Noble arrayed with the greatest 
magnificence—some in shawls, others in mantles and dressing-gowns. 
The proud Gsstex frowns disdainfully at the multitude of Peasants. 
Great fear of Peasants. 

A sudden thought seems to strike Gussie. He waves his hand 
and a lofty fishing-rod is carried into the room, The tyrant places his 
costly wide-awake on one end of the pole, and orders it to be raised 
in the centre of the public drawing-room, 


Wiitram Text. Master Trtt 











The Guards drive the multitude from shelter of window-curtains. 


As each one passes the pole, he or she bows. Ges 
that he takes snuff with his courtiers. 

Enter Wiuu1am Tet, leading by the hand Master Tett, his 
infant son, His shirt sleeves are decorated with ribbands, and 
slung to his back is his bulgy umbrella of a quiver. He stands for 
a moment resting on his unstrung bow of coach-whip, and contem- 
plates with disgust the bowing crowd. 

The tyrant Guss.eR motions to Trin that he also must bow to 
the Cap. Text laughs contemptuously, and knocks down the fish- 
ing-rod pole. Confusion and uproar. The hero of Switzerland is 
seized by the broom-armed guards. He is in effective pantomime 
condemned to shoot a cricket-ball apple from the head of his 
infant son. 

The trembling Peasants range themselves against the wall. Trt, 
drawing a trusty stair-rod, examines it, and then fixing it in his 
coach-whip bow, retires into the passage. Breathless anxiety of 
Peasants. Suddenly a cheer bursts from the crowd; and Mastrr 
Tritt, gracefully stepping forward, exhibits the cricket-ball apple 
pierced by stair-rod arrow. Great rejoicing. 

Enter Text looking daggers at Grssuer. The tyrant alarmed, 
rushes from the apartment. The Peasants raising Masten Ten 
on their shoulders, bear him off in triumph. 

Exit Tu, blessing his native land. 


Aor II. 
—TAIN (TEN). 
DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
Epwarp IIL, King of Englan*, 
Puiippa, his Queen. 
Evstacne pe Sr. Prerre. 
Nine Martyrs. 
Knights, Nobles, Soldiers, and Frenchmen. 

Scrnz.— Vast plain before the drawing-room walls of Calais. On 
one side is the arm-chair throne of the British Monarch, canopied 
by window curtains. Flourish of tin kettles for drums. 

Enter Epwanp in his dressing-gown robes of state. On his head 
he wears the jelly-mould crown of England. In his hand he carries 
the bright-poker sceptre. His bearing denotes a conqueror. 

Nobles in suits of mail dish-covers, and armed with well-tried 
umbrella-blades and shields of tea-trays, follow after him. Seldicrs 
follow in regimental order, and range themselves near to thc 
throne. 

Kpwarp mounts the arm-chair throne, and the troops present 
brooms. Flourish of music-roll trumpets. 

Enter Evsracuz De Sr. Prerre, dressed in his humble garments 
of blanket tied-in at the waist by a common bell-pull girdle. He 
informs the audience that he is dying from hunger, and that others 
residing in Calais, outside the drawing-room door, are just as hungry 
as he is, 


LER is so pleased 











Enter Frencuuen, looking pale and emaciated. They also 
describe their excessive hunger i sorrow 
Evstacue approaching the throne craves an audience. Placing the 
street-door key of Calais on a footstool he presents it to Epwarp, 
at the same time bowing to the ground to denote that the town has 
surrendered to him. 
he protracted defence of the city, spurns 
hakes his bright poker sceptre with rage 





He takes the bell-pull girdle from the waist 
it round the neck of the Ampassapor, and, 
zers, informs St. Prerre that unless ten of the 
iit to be hung, he will not spare the city on the 
staircase. Exit Evstacuz, weeping. 

Enter Queen Puriirrpa, beautifully arrayed in counterpane man- 
tle of the period. Pages follow her, holding up her train of 
stair-carpet. Epwarp advances to meet her, and, in energetic pan- 
tomime, expresses his admiration for her beauty. Guards again 
present brooms. The Krye leads her to the throne, and gazes 
fondly on her lovely countenazce. 

Flourish of kettles. Enter Evstacuz Ds Sr. Pierre, followed by 
nine martyrs, each one clothed in flowing blanket, and having a bell- 
pull round his neck, They advance towards Evwarp and kneel. 

The Moxancn instantly orders them to be strangled. Soldiers 
advance to execute the cruel deed ; when the Quxxrn, casting herself 
at the feet of her husband, implores for mercy. Epwanrp weeps. 
The Nobles and Soldiers turn their heads aside. The Ambassadors 
are pardoned, Exit Ninz Manryns dancing for joy. 


Aor III. 
CAPTAIN. 
DRAMATIS PERSONS, 
Carratn Coox, Orricer, Sartors, Savacrs. 
Scene. —The Deck of that clipper-built vessel the ‘* Resolution,” 
Drawing-room, A.1. 
Enter Sariors, jumping about to show their readiness to work. 
Enter Captain Cook with imposing paper cocked hat and hair 
brush epaulettes, He gives the necessary directions for steering the 
apartment. Some of the lads run to the music-stool, and begin 
turning the capstan to weigh imaginary anchor. Others commence 
pulling at the bell-rope to let go mainsail ceiling. Twoof them take 
their places at the wheel and steer the room. 








a 


Captatn Coox looks attentively through his music-roll telescope, 
and after a few seconds’ examination proceeds to inform the audience 
that he ean distinctly perceive land to the nor-nor-west of the fire-place. 

Scarcely has he concluded, when— 

Enter several Savaas, dressed in fantastic costumes, who whoop 
and shout for a few seconds to prove that they are inhabitants of the 
Island of Owhyhee : whilst some of these unfortunate beings are 
conversing with Captain Cook, two of their companions attempt to 
steal the sofa life-boat. They are detected in their robbery and seized. 

Captain Cook reproves them and orders them to be shot. Two 
Sailors seize the loaded umbrellas and are about to carry out the 
sentence, when, with a savage yell, a Savace runs a walking-stick 
spear into the great discoverer’s baek. 

Exeunt Savacrs bounding and hooting. 

Deata or Captain Coox. 
Tableau, 
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[Dzo. 23, 1854. 
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PIETY. 
Pressino with reverend foot the hallowed sod, 
Thou tread’st the earth even as the sages trod, 
In the old favoured days, who walked with God ! 


In ways where all sweet charities do meet 
Thy steps are constant as the waves’ timed beat, 
And airs from heaven play about thy feet. 


As one for whom God’s better light doth shine 
The downward eyes of silent thought are thine, ; 
Whose soul, with lifted gaze, looks straight to the Divine ! 


LOVE. 


Hoty, and wondrous beautifal thou art, 
O strength of Love! Who is there that would part 
With that best music of the beating heart ? 


Thy sweetest tones may falter on the tongue ; 
The chords may break that with thy strains have rung ; 
But memory treasures all the soul hath sung. 


‘Ye cannct drown it where the wild winds rave, 
jIt hath a voice which Time and Death can brave ; 
For Love’s undying echoes find no earthly grave. 


SORROW. 
‘Tere is no death in ail the world! O vain 
And idle fiction of the maddened brain ! 
The buried rise,—the death-struck live again ! | 


Why weep ye with dim eyes above the lost, 
They who the wider, calmer seas have crossed? 
Ye, on life’s shore, alone are tempest-tost. 


Yield them to Him who steered them on their way! 
In faith your heart upon their grave-sod lay, 
Till He shall change your Night to their immortal Day. 


PotytecuNic InstituTIon.—Among the novelties recently 


uced at this institution, we have much ~~ Be Rye = 
Cons ople eveh, 
Pur. Cooper is 


tures are varied by amusing 
— 4! the remarkable loc: 
will 


both of a Scriptural and historical ter. e sincere 
these lectures to ail classes, and especially to those who 
polis during the Cliristmas holidays. 

Tse O_prst CnurcHn 1x THE Unitep Srates.—The Rich- 
mond Enquirer says that the oldest church now existing in the United 
States is one near Smithfield, Isle of Wight county, Va. It was built 
in the reign of Charles I., between the years 1630 and 1635. The brick, 
lime, and timber, were imported from England. 

Hints to Lapies.—Professor Felton, in a at the dedi- 
cation of the new Normal School at Salem, M usetts, mentioned, 
on the evicence of a medical gentleman, that, in his practice, the number 
of cases of ophibalmia had increased tivefold since the introduction of the 
preeent fashion 0! bonnets, which affords ne shade to the eyes. 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY.—Doring the last three years, the 
sale of farm stock in Tipperary and Galway has risen £1,440,000 to 
about £2,000,000 in the one case, and from £1,380,000 to about £1,900,000 
in the other. Cattle of the finest descriptions are now to be seen in each 
of thoee localities. In three different periods the number of cattle and 
sheep owned by Ireland’s agriculturists stcod as follows :— 


6m and the almost total 


Not less catis{actory are the decrease of pau 
ger “ the chief difficulty” 


absence of agrarian outrage. Ireland is no 
of the British Minister. 


New Dock at Sournampron.—The large new graving dock 
in the Southampton Docks was opened on Monday for the first time for 
the reception of ships, and the General Screw Company’s steamer 
Oreesus was the first to enter it, which she did at high water. This dock 
is 500 feet in length, ite extreme width 88 feet, ite depth over the sill and 
blocks 25 feet. It has cost £52,000. It is formed chiefly of brick, and 
7,008,000 bricks have been used in building it. The new deck would hold 
a ship 100 feet longerthan the Himalaya. 


CuarGEs oF Fetony acarnst A Bristot Mercuant.—The 
Bristol magistrates were occupied on Monday in investigating several 
charges ot felony agent an oil-merchant of that city, Mr. John Gilbert, 
jun., and a men in his employ named Davey. Testimony was adduced in 
support of the presumption that the prisoner had co tted robberies to 
@ eeiicus extent, from the fact that for some time past he had sold oil at 
a much lower rate than other persons in the trade could afford todo. The 
result of the investigation was, that the prisoners were both committed— 
Davey, en the charge of stealing; and Gilbert, for receiving the oil 
knowing it to have been stolen. 


Tae New Barisery Act anp Maryiesons Exzcrion.— 
The recent Mary!ebone election is the first me 
passing of the new bribery Act. By the 
the giving of cockades is torbid Bills for expenses are to 
within a month, and to be sent to the election auditor py the candidates, 
and no payment is to be made except a the elec! auditor. The 
candidates are to pay personal expenses and the expenses of advertising. 
It is now an illegai act to give refreshments to a voter on the day of 
nomination or poling. An account of the expenses of an election is to 
be made out and to be open to epee. Each candidate is to pay the 
sum of £10 by way of remuneration to the election auditor, and two per 
cent. for the payments made on account of the election; and the reason- 
able expenees incurred by the election auditor in the business of the 
election to form part of the election expenses, and to be paid rateably and 
proportionably by the candidates respectively. 


Tae Execrric Terecrars ix Russia.—In addition to the 
lines between St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and Myslowitz, on the 
southern Pros-ian frontier, by which the communication is effected wi 





ith 
Vienna and Berlin, and the rest of rr, 4- already completed a 


line from St. Petersburg to the north Mariopol, to the use 
of which private perrons will soon be admitted, h at mt only 
State despatches are forwarded by it. Another line is to be laid from 
Meecow southwards as far as Orel ; from there two lines branch off—one 
to Azol and the Caucasus, vid Kursk and Charkow; the other to Odessa, 
the Crimea, and Bessarabia, vid Techernigow and Pultowa. From the 
St. Petersburg-War-aw line a branch is to start off to Volhynia and 
Podolia. From Morcow a line is to stretch eastward, via Kasan, to Oren- 
burg. From St. Petersburg a line is to be laid northwards to Arch 1. 
From there trunk lines various accessories are to branch off to all the im- 
portant fortresses; a!l the considerable towns along the coast of the bay 
of Finland are to be connected with St. Petersburg by next spring, and the 
line of coast along the northern coast of that bay, and the eastern 
coast of the Guif of Bothnia, isto be taken in hand. For a still later 
pas it is reserved to undertake a line into the Asiatic dominions, 
anching off from Orenburg to Tobolsk, and thence to Kamschatka, 
touching at al the important points of Siberia. The whole is very 
stupenccus and admirable, but the reader involuntarily asks where 
Russia is to find the money for all this during a war with all Europe, 
and if ehe had the money where to find the hands, just when fresh re- 
ge,toan unb -ot extent, are about to the repeated 
levies of this year. By a ukase of the 27th ult., the surveys ‘and_esti- 
mates are ordered to be made for two new lines—one to form a junction 
between the St. Petersburg- Warsaw line (already in ) at the 
Prussian frontier, with the Berlin-Kinigsberg line, which will be pro- 
longed for that parnsse to Stallupéhnen; the other from Moscow to 
Odessa, with a line branching off at Charkow, through Alexandrow, 
seule manaan pet from Bebestoncl > Mees way of Odessa, 
manage to ge to Moscow, 
im 96 hours; and from Moscow they reach St. extra 
train in 12 bourse; thus already 108 hours suffice, when no accidents occur, 
to convey Prince Menschikoff’s despatches from the seat of war to the 
of government, 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpar. 
Their Lordships met at five o’clock. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

Lord BrovcnaM, on presenting a petition, took the opportunity of 
expressing his regret that he had not been able to be present at the open- 
ing of the session, that he might have added his testimony to the general 
opinion in favour of the present war—a war against all constitutional 
civilisation—into which we have been plunged unavoidably; a war, 
indeed, of civilieation against barbarism, and against a barism 
srmed with all the weapons which civilisation put into its handa, toge- 
ther with all the force derived from its own savaze nature and its fero- 
city in executing acts at which humanity blushed, and which would make 
it shudder to have recourse to (Cheers). That such a war should be 
speedily and «6 mated must be the prayer of all good 
men. He bad no reason to lament his inability to be present on the first 
night, when he found that all were most desirous ot aiding in 
carrying on this war, and that all were struggling how it could be most 
effectually supported. He wished he could have been present to join 
his peers in the expression cf thanks to their gallant army and navy, 
and to congratulate the House on the completion of the treaty with 
Austria. The cautious course taken by Austria had been abused by 
those who forgot that Austria was almost surrounded by Russia ; at the 
same time it ought to be remembered that the present war involved 
Ausirian interests much more than the interests of the Western Powers. 


EMBODIMENT OF THE MILITIA, 

In answer to the Earl of Giengall, the Dake of NewcasTLe stated 
that nine regiments ot Irish militia had been ordered to be embodied, 
and it was the intention of Government immediately to order the embo- 
diment of about as many more, making altogether a force of from 15,000 
to 18,000 men. The same course was about to be taken with regard to 
the Scotch and the unembodied English militia regiments. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 


On the motion for the third reading of this bill, the Earl of ExLLen- 
BOROUGH recapitulated the alterations which had been made in this bill 
in its progress through the House. Her Majesty’s Ministers seemed to 
distrust the fidelity of these foreign troops if placed in the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, and he could not understand how they could be trusted 
in the Crimea. If they revolted in Corfa, might they not desert at Sebas- 
topol? The fifth clause gave power to the Gevernment to make supple- 
mental articles of war for the foreign troops. He did not believe that 
that clause bad met with the approbation of the Commander-in-Chief, for 
that noble Lord, when in India, abolished theseparate Articles of War under 
which the Indian soldiers enlisted, and placed them under the same 
discipline with the British soldier. He wished to know whence these 
troops were tocome? fe adhered to his opinion that there were no 
troops in the world like British troops. A chain cable formed of wrought 
and of castiron links might look equally good in all its parts, and 
might act equally well in fair weather, but when the strain of the storm 
came the cast-iron linke would be sure to give way. His wish was that 
the British Army should be composed, in all its parte, of wrought iron. 
There was a cense of personal dignity about an Englishman which he 
believed did not exist eleewhere. An Englishman felt if he disgraced 
bis colours that he would be hooted whev he went home—not » woman 
would look at or speak to him. It was different with foreigners. If 
they turned their backs they but disgraced the arms they had as:umed, 
and they would go back to the banks of the Weser, or the Oder, or the 
Elbe, as much respected as they were befsre. He wanted to know what 
eoneideration we were to give these German Princes for thus obtaining 
the services of their subjects? If these petty German Princes were 
willing to sell the blood of their subjects for money—and he could not 
eee why else they should give their consent to this system ef enlis:- 
ment—then he wanted to know what difference there was between this 
traffic and that carried on in the kingdom of Dahomey? Could that be 
right on the banks of the Weter which was denounced as the last 
atrocity on the banks of Dahomsy? He confessed that his object in 
thus opposing the measure was to force the Government to draw their 
forces entirely from English subjects. He wished to drive Ministers out 
of that course they seemed to have adopted, of making war without a 
reserve; of conducting a campaign without means of transport; a 
system which condemned the Army to gain bloody but fruitless victories. 


The Marquis of LANspowne ridiculed the unduly exaggerated appre- 
hensions entertained by the opponents of this bill, which, when brought 
to the light, vanished into air, like all spectres of a diseased imagina- 
tion. He respected the fears entertained by the public out of doors, 
who did not know the provisions of the bill—hé honoured them for their 
jealousy of the constitution—but surely noble Lords ought to know 
better. From the Duke of Marlborough to the Dake of Wellington 
scarcely a battle had been gained by Englishmen in which foreign 
troops had not some share. We were superior to Russia by sea—we 
were superior to her in wealth and in credit—we were inferior only in 
population. It was important that we should redress that inequality 
by every possible means, What was the objection to our employment 
of foreigners in order to redress that inequality? It was alleged 
that her Majesty, enlisting those troops for the purpose of foreign 
war, would suddenly launch them against the mative popula- 
tion; and though the noble Earl said they were not equal to 
Englishmen, still it was to be supposed that the British yeomen and 
the British militia would be no mateh for them, but that they would 
at once extinguish the liberties of England. He thought there was 
not a peasant on a village green who would not laugh at such an ap- 
prehension. The Minister who, in former times, had most employed 

Chatham, who made it his boas: that he conquered 

y ; that was, by the employment of Germans. The 
battle of Minden, which was one of the most English victories of the 
last century, was fought with a British force inferior in numbers to the 
foreign force marshalled under the same banner. The Administration 
were as much impressed as the noble Earl himself could be with the 
necessity of bringing every well-trained Englishman into the field; bat, 
having done that, they were impressed with the expediency of employ- 
ing a foreign force as well, the Government being responsible for their 
employment and for their efficiency. With regard to the alteration of 
the Articles of War, all that was intended was to shape them so as to 
suit the habits and customs of foreign soldiers. 

The Earl of Densy rebuked the Marquis of Lansdowne for the levity 
with which he treated the constitutional objections to this measure. The 
excuse Ministers offered for not immediately embodying the English 
Militia was, that there was not enough o{ barrack accommodation for 
them; and yet it was proposed to quarter in this country—he presumed 
in barracks, but more objectionable still if billeted—some 10,000 or 
15,000 foreigners. The necessity fer thie bill did not arise from the 
want of foreign troops, but from the design to organise them in 
England; and they were to be organised in England because we were 
about to levy foreignere—not from foreign Governments, but the refuse 
of every country in the world. It was said that im all former ware we 
had employed foreigners. He admitted it; but then those troops served 
under their own bannérs, and fought in their own quarrel. In the 
batile of Minden thé English were auxiliaries rather than prin- 
cipals. 80 it was im the wars of the Dake of Welling- 
ton. There were two objections to this bill, and he had 
not heard a satisfactory answer to either of them. The first 
was, a constitutional objection to levying and training foreign troops in 
England; and the next was, that it would discourage the efforts that 
were now #0 energeticaily making ia England, If the alterations in the 
Articles of War tended to exempt those foreign levies from eerporal 
punishment, to which the British soldier was exposed, he thought no 
more dapgerous cause could be taken to excite the murmurs of the 
British regiments. If men were wanted, he ht that large bodies 
of trained troops might be obtained from India. e wished te ask the 
Government whether any supplies of men or money for the support of 
this war were to be drawn from our Colonies. The North American 
colonies were now as independent or England as Ireland was previous 
to the Union—the only tie in both cases being that of the Crown. Yet 
was there ever a war in which England was engaged that Ireland did 
not contribute her assistance? He believed that the North American 
provinces would be as ready now to contribute both men and money 
towards on this war. Atall events, he was certain that, if Eng- 
land would find the money, the North American provinces would be 
gratified to raise three or four regiments to share all the dangers and 
honours of the British Army, the only difference being that the years 





usually passed by British troops in this country should be passed by the 
American troops in their own country. Though he retained all his ob- 
jections to this bill, yet, as their Lordships had affirmed its principle, he 
would content himeelf with ssying “ No” to the third reading. 

Lord HarpincE approved of the measure, as an attempt to get the 
largest force they could at the earliest possible period; and though he 
had every cenfidence in the army now in the Crimea, and in the spirit 
of the British people, still he could not think that would justify him in 
resisting this measure. 

Earl Grey supported the bill, but thought there might be great in- 
convenience in having a difference in the Articles of War as appli- 
cable to British and foreign soldiers serving under the same banner, He 
did not believe there was any necessity for the clause, as it appeared to 
have been inserted only from the preceden: of former Acts, drawn at a 
time when the condition of the British Army was very different to what 
it was now. He ridiculed the “ wrought-iron argament ” of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and said there never was an army composed throughout of 
troops of equal quality, and that even some British regiments were con- 
sidered superior to others. He thought this House end the House of 
Commons would take upon themselves a fearful responsibility if they 
refused to Ministers the means they asked for to carry on this great 
war; snd he rejoiced, therefore, to learn that it was not intended to 
divide the House against the bill. 

Earl GRANVILLE supported, and the Earl of MALMESBURY opposed, 


The bill was then read a third time. 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE agreed to strike out the fifth clause, relating 
to the Articles of War, which, he said, had been copied from former bills. 

The clause was struck out accordingly, and the bill in its amended 
form passed. 

REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 

In answer to @ questiun from Lord Malmesbury as to when Parlia- 
ment would meet again after the recess (so we understood the question), 
the Earl of ABERDEEN said, the 23rd of January. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 

Several unimportant amendments in the Militia Bill were moved and 
agreed to. After which, on the motion of Lord J. Russext, the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill was read a@ first time. Mr. DisRAELI observed that, 
although it was not his intention to oppose the first or second reading, 
he would offer the bill his most uncompromising opposition. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvuespay. 
PROPOSED THANKSGIVING- DAY. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN, in reply to the Dake of Grafton, said that it 
was not the mtention of the Government at present to order a special 
form of prayer or thanksgiving for the Divine protection daring the 
present war. It was in the recollection of their Lordships that her Ma- 
jesty graciously directed a form of prayer imploriog the blessing of the 
Almighty upon their undertakings, and he believed there never wasa 
form of prayer more devoutly and universally observed than that, 
answering as it did every purpose that could be desired. From these 
reasons, together with a reluctance to tamper with the Litargy, he 
declined to counsel her Majesty to issue any order upon the subject. 

Aiter a few remarks from the Earl of Koden, complaining of the 
decision arrived at by the Government, Lord CAMPBELL expressed his 
perfect approval of the course which the noble Earl had adopted. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuzspay, 

On the motion of the Duke of Newcastle, the Militia Bill was read a 
first time. 

SUBSIDISATION OF FRENCH TROOPS. 

Lord J. Russexx stated, in reply to a question from Mr. Muntz, that 
the only limit to the number ot troops which the French Government 
was desirous of sending to the Crimea was the amount of transport con- 
veyance which they could command; he added that there never had 
been any arrangement between the two Governments to send out French 
troops to be paid by the British Government. 

Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a bill for further promoting 
the establishment of free public libraries in towns. 

The Marquis of BLANDroRD obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
better management of episcopal and capitular estates. 

THE MILITIA BILL. 

On the motion that the Militia Bill be read a third time, Colonel 
SisTHORP put a series of questions regarding the standiag of militia 
officers, so complicated in their construction that their reading afforded 
the Home much amusement, as no one appeared to understand them. 
He then rose to oppose the third reading, when he wes stopped by the 
Speaker, as baving already spoken. 

The bill was then read a third time, and the Colonel was allowed to 
state his objections, after which the bill passed. 


THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 

Lord J. Russet moved the second reading of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill, As so much prejudice was felt with regard to this bill, he 
went at some length into the history of the ceuntry, oe far as it bore on 
the question, The policy of Engiand had uniformly been, whenever an 
individual Power in Europe attained a disproportionate extent, to use 
influence in the first place—her force in the second, to adjast the 
balance, and maintain the independence of the smaller States of 
Europe. That had been the policy of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, of 
William III., and of the statesmen in the reign of Queen Anne. But, as 
we never maintained a large military force, it was always the practice 
of the country to levy foreign soldiers. In the campaigns of the Dake 
of Marlborough, for instance, his army was composed of 60,000 men, 
of whom 40,900 only were in English pay, and 18,000 only of these 
were British soldiers. Other wars followed, in which the eame prastice 
prevailed. He did not pretend, indeed, to justify the employment of 
Germans in the American war—that, he thought, was an unjustifiable 
employment of foreign troops. But in the late French war no one ob- 
jected to the employment of the German Legion. Mr. Fox objected to 
their introduction iato this country, but that was because they were so 
introduced without the consent of Parliament. Why, then, should 
they now depart from their ancient policy and established practice, 
and lay it down as arule that their wars should now be exclusively 
fought with British soldiers? It was true that they were not now, a3 for- 
merly fighting with Spain or France, but with Russia; and he could not see 
what difference that made—Russia now being a power as preponderating 
as France snd Spain were before. Then it was said that the bill was 
an indication that the country was at the end of its resources, On the 
contrary, it was at the beginning of a war that the greatest pressure on 
our resources constantly occurred. They had raised their peace e3- 
tablishment of 120,000 men to 150,000; but how could they expect, 
with the enormous dependencies which they had to guard, that this 
number could supply all the necessary reinforcemencs for the war 
without extraneous aid? If they determined to do that, they must 
be prepared to send out their recruite before they were properly 
drille@d, at great risk snd certain loss from disease. it was 

, then, to raise a foreign torce, and to briug them to this 
country for organisation, not to sabetiture them for British troopz, but 
to act while British recruits were in course of training. He quoted the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellingtoa when supporting the preseat 
Militia Bill :— 

I find that with regard to the battle of Albuera the conduct of the 
German ; 

German Heavy Brigade. But it was, indeed 
conduct of that Legion was deserving of the 
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t we should not adopt the same means which we successfull d 
| hy Russia is the Power with which we have waa 


It had been said that surely they were not so thoroughly exhausted at 
the beginning of the war as to need foreign aid. Sut it was at the com- 
mencement of hostilities that the pressure was greatest, especially when 
engaged, as we were now, with co formidable a military power as Russia. 
Let them remember what our military system had been: whether that 
system was wise or unwise, we had hitherto kept a very small army on 
foot :— 

Till last year it did not exceed above 120,000 men ; and these men have 
been capuyet on every service on the face of the globe where we required 
them (Hear). They have had sometimes to and secure 12,000 miles 
of frontier in India; they have had at one time to put down a formidable 
insurrection in Canada; at another to spread themselves over a difficult 
country and meet every device of savage warfare in the Cape of Good 
Hope (Hear, hear). berever they have been called on to perform that 
duty which the country expected, and justly expected, from them, they 
performed it well and satisfactorily (Hear). But when you at- 
tempt to increase suddenly thcse 120,000 treops—when you have 
to raise them on paper to the amount of 170,000, but in fact to the number 
only of 150,000—can you expect that that number will be abie to furnish 
regiment after regiment, army after army, without any extraneous 
asristance und ~~ (Hear, hear)? It was said by my right hon. friend 
the Secretary at War a few nights ago that we sent 53,000 men to the 
East, and that appeared to the House, as it well might, a considerable 
amount cf force; but that number forms only one corps d’armée of the 
enemy with wom we are contending (Hear, hear). I have no doubt he 
has sixteen or e ghteen such corps d’armte whieh he can oppose to us on 
the different ts of his frontier, or wherever he may be attacked 
(Hear, hear). Now, what are the peints which we have to guard? We 
have to guard Turkey on the various points where she is assaiiable. We 
have to guard the frontier of the Principalities, wnere Turkey ts not now 
attacked, but where she may be at a future time. We have to guard Turkey 
against that iorce which menaced her from the Crimea—which would 
become more m.nacing in future—which would be a perpetual menace 
to the capital and empire of Turkey if some curb was not put upon it 
(Bear, hear). But, thirdly, it is necessary to have a sufficient foree on 
the Asiatic trontier of ‘iurkey; 80 that while provision is made for her 
defence in tle other par.s of empire, in the Principalities and inthe 
Crimea, she may not be exposed om the Asiatic side. If, then, yousay that 

ou will have none but British regiments—that, for the first time in the 
tory of this country, you wili rely on British regiments alone, you will 
run the greatest danger that, whilst you are recruiting those regiments 
and furnishing your dépéts, you may be called on, in order to preserve 
your forces abroad, to send out youog men before tuey are properly 
trained, and thus exp se them to cestruction; while, by keeping them at 
home for a time, you would enable them to ire that vigour and force 
with which British regiments act (Cheers). I remember having had tha 
honour of a ride with the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula auriog the 
war, and having seen the i0:h Hussare, which had just come ous. 1 
thovght them exceedingly well-appointed. I was struck with the rapidity 
and precision of their movements. As an ignorant civilian, l couid not 
bat be struck with the brilliancy of the spectacle. At dinner, however, 
the Duke of Wellington observed, ‘‘ That regiment, at the end of a year, 
will be a very g regiment "—thus showing that even considerable 
pay lin the field is required, alter training at home, to make a regi- 
ment fully eflicient (Hear, hear). 
It was said that the foreign troops would be fishting, not as the Ger- 
mane were in the last war, in a quarrel in which they were personally 
interested, but that they would be fighting as mere hirelings. That 
argument gave up the whole cause of the war, and reduced it to a purely 
British quarrel. He had always maintained that this was a great Earo- 
pean quarre], in which there was no purely English or French interest 
involved. Though some of the great Sovereigns o! Europe had hesi- 
tated, and left us to bear the brunt of a quarrel which more properly 
belonged to themselves, that was no reason why their subjects should 
not epgage in it. Them it was said the service was so degrading taat 
no Officers of respectability would engage init. Yet Sir De Lacy Evans 
and Sir Charles Napier had not hesitated to engage in the service of an 
ally of England, in o quarrel in which England was not en- 
gaged. He then came to the necestity for the measure. If they 
thought fit to offer bounties of £50 for recruits, and to send them 
forth without training, he had no doubt they would ge: a suffi- 
cient number of men. But he was looking to the prospect 
of a protracted war, and to the propriety of husbanding the na- 
tional resources, and it was a gross fallacy to say if they had 200,000 
Englishmen and 40,000 foreigners that they were relying upoa foreign 
swords. Hethought it would be most unwise to change the policy 
which had been approved by Cromwell and by Chatham, by Marlborough 
and by Wellington. Such a course would be dificult in war —it would 
be still more difficult in peace. The alternative, if we were to 
dispense with foreigners, must be—that we must at all times keep up 
a large standing army, and that within two years of peace would be fouad 
intolerable. The Government thought this measure necessary in the 
present state of the war. If it were adopted, he had no doubt it would 
be a most useful addition to the Army; if not,it would be a proof that 
Ministers had not the confidence of this House. He was surprised 
that it should be imputed to Ministers that they distrusted the courage 
of the British Army. Their object was to support the Army in the 
most effective manner, and thereby to bring tae war to a glorious 
termination :— 

But, relying on the British Army, we desire to carry on the war vigor- 
ously and effectively ; and if this be a legitimate way by which the power 
ot the Emperor of Russia can be crippled, vy which his advance can be 
checked, it appease to me it is one which the House of Commons ought to 
adopt (Hear, hear). Many a man may say, as the great Spanish captain 
did, who, when asked to retreat from his post, replied—“ I would rather 
move a foot forward though it should lead to the grave, than step 
a foot backward though it should lead to safety.” I say that every 
man in the Britieh army is inspired by that sentiment (Hear, hear). But 
we should givejthem every suppor: that we can (Hear, hear). That is 
the object which her Majesty’s Ministers have in view, and we look 
thereby to a glorious termination of the war (Cheers). I now beg leave 
to move that this bill be read a second time. 

The question having been put, 

Sir E. Butwer Lytron believed that the honour of England was 
pledged to this quarrel, and for that very reason he was not willing that 
now, at the outset of the war, they should convey the ides that they 
could not fight their own battle. That which he relied upon to bear the 
country through this struggle was, not the population nor the wealth, so 
much as the enthusiasm of the people; and that very enthusiasm this 
bill tended todamp. It was admitted by the Seoretary-at-War that 
recruits were coming in faster than they could be drilled; but this bill 
virtually said to those recruits, Your rude, untutored enthusiasm is not 
sufficient—we must rely upon hireling mercenaries to defend that 
stand which British valour planted on the heights of Alma, and 
rercued from barbarian hordes on the field of Inkerman. The noble 
Lord ssid we were now on the eve of a protracted war. Could a graver 
charge be brought against the Government? Why had they not pre- 
pared for thut war sooner? All England saw it except the heads of 
the Government. If Ministers had but acted with ordinary activity 
after the battle of Alma, they might have had double the number 
of English soldiers sent over by this time. With regard to the 
precedents adduced by the noble Lord, they were altogether 
inapplicable. In the late war the Secretary-at-War defended the 
enlistment of foreigners, on the ground that those enlisted were sab- 
jects of the same Sovereign. It was tree other Germans were enlisted ; 
but still they had the closest sympathies with our quarrel. In the wars 
of Marlborough foreigners were our allies, and officered by the rank and 
chivalry of their own country. But the noble Lord referred to the 
speech of the Duke of Wellington in praise of the foreigners 
employed. But was it necessary to inform the House that 
the Duke referred not to mercenary so'diers, but to Spaniards 
and Portuguese fighting under their own banner? But Go- 
vernment had never yet told them whence these wonderfal 
troops were to come. heard much of their excellence—nothing 
whatever of their parentage. It had been hinted out of doors that it 
was intended tc enlist a battalion of Poles. That idea had been so 
ecouted by the Prime Minister, however, that it was hardly worth 
while to dwell upon it; but still, as the intentions of Ministers were 
more subject to change than those of ordinary mortals, if at any future 
time they should propose to enlist Poles uoder their standard, he would 
warn them, before doing #0, to define the character of this war. If 
they intended to restore the independence of Poland, let them say so 
manfully, and they would not only have levies but allies. But if they 
would not de that, then the enlistment of Poles and of other 
distressed nationalities would fix a deep stain upon the sincerity of 
Ministers. Other gentlemen might go into the general conduct 
of the war. It was not his intention to do so, for he could un- 
feignedly assure the -at-War that he had heard with more 
than , with admiration, the satisfactory manner io which the 
other night he disproved most of the charges brought against his 
Administration. There were other members in the Cabinet whose 
glory was so bound up in the history of this country as to give them the 


largest stake in its prosperity. But he feared the Cabinet was composed 
of materials too pm to allow of that unity and promptitude 
of movement without which war could not be successfully carried on. 
They had never blamed Ministers for their reluctance in going to war. 
What they blamed was, that Ministers had not frankly explained to the 
Czar the feeling ef this country in opposition to his schemes, which, 
he believed, would have been a better seourity for peace than 
the compliments they had lavished on the moderation of that Potentate. 
If he were to presume to give advice on this question, he would say, 
“ Goto the market of war—the best market was at home; and buy the 
best article at any price; it would be the cheapest in the long run.” 
The mere mechanical difficulties of the drill would soon be got over by 
our skilful officers; and for the rest, our recruits, even before they joined 
our ranks, had gone through a discipline far more precious than the 
three years’ holiday service of the foreign soldier. They had been 
trained from their cradles to hardy habits, to patient endurance of 
fatigue, and, above all, in an indomitable conviction in the strength of 
their own right arm. These were the habits which made soldiers in- 
vincible; without them, armies might be faultless in the drill and 
valueless in the field. He concluded, amidst the general cheering of 
eee aaeg that the bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. M. Mitnes eupported the bill, and defended the resolution of Go- 
vernment to stake their existence on this measure, as it resolved itself 
entirely into a question of oc: nfidence. 

Mr. APDERLEY urged that recourse ehould be had to our Colonies, in 
preference to foreign countries, for soldiers. 

Mr. Watson would support this and every other preposition which 
was calcula:ed to carry on the war with effi iency. 

Mr. E. BALL, a3 an opponent of the war, opposed the bill, which he 
thonght would only add to the calamitiesofthe war. 

Mr. M. Grsson denounced the attempt of Lord J. Russell to overawe 
the House by threatening to resign if the bill were rejected; but he 
thought there were principles involved in this bill more serious than the 
resignation of any Government. It was proposed to enlist foreigners 
either with the consent of their Sovereigns or without their knowledge. 
If their consent was obtained, where was the treaty? If not, it wasa 
violation of the public law of Europe, many of the States of which, 
our Own amongst the number, had enacted laws against their sub- 
jects serving under the banners of foreign States. How could they 
object to Russia hiring the privateers of America after they had them- 
selves sanctioned a principle which would fully justify it? The nobdle 
Lord defended thie measure on the ground that we were not a great 
military power; but he forgot to say that we were allied to a nation 
that was a great military power, and that could supply a large body of 
men. He had been desirous, in his reluctance to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, not to vote at all upon the question; but, with his convictions, he 
could not act otherwise than use all the means in his power to have this 
boll rejected. 

Mr. J. G. PHiLLIMORE opposed the bill, as involving a calamity and 
& degradation to this country. 

Mr, Sipney HERBERT justified and reiterated the intimation of Lord 
John Russell, that if this measure were rejected the Government would 
resign. But he defended the bill on its own merits, and he challenged 
ite opponents to discuss it on its own grounds. The historical precedent 
had been attempted to be evaded on the ground that former wars were 
European wars. Well, he put it to the House whether there ever was a 
war which could more properly be called a European—a Germas—war 
than this one. Throughout Germany there was a sympathy with them, 
Was that sympathy to bear no fruit? On the question of precedent he 
quoted to the House an Act for forming several battalions of the 60th Rifles 
from foreigners, which was actuaily carried into effect, He denied, how- 
ever, that this was a question of precedent, but one that must be 
determined by the exigencies of the case. In the present case the diffi- 
culty was not to turn recruits into soldiers, but boys into men. The 
mass of these recruits, every one knew, were boys of eighteen. In a 
campaign, such recruits might, as the Emperor Napoleon said, consume 
his rations, but they impeded his marches and encumbered his hospitals. 
Now, according to the conscription in force in Germany, every man was 
bound to serve in the Army for a number of years, which would not 
allow him to leave his country till he was of the age of twenty-six or 
twenty-seven. There was a great desire among the Germans to emi- 
grate, and from 20,000 to 30,000 Germans passed through this country 
every year on their way to Canada or the United States. That 
was the class of men the Government wished to obtain. 
The Government could not pretend to say how mauy of these 
men they would obtain. The Government must indeed be 
endowed with the powers of prophecy if they could tell beforehand how 
many of these men they were to obtain. The ber would depend 
upon the willingness of the men to join, and the willingness of Parlia- 
ment to pay them. It was quite true, he was happy to say, that Eng- 
lish recraits were coming in faster than they could form them into regi- 
ments. He had no donbt that these men would fight as their comrades 
had fought on the Alma and at Inkerman; but if they could spare them 
till they were capable of standing the fatigues of the campaign as 
well as the perils of a battle, the country would receive twice the 
amount of service from them. He denied that the foreigners 
would be mere mercenaries; on the contrary, the enthusiasm on 
the Continent was as great as in this country. The employment of 
foreign troops was not peculiar to this country. France had a foreign 
legion. The Turkish tropes were officered by Germans ; their artillery 
was organised by Prussian officers. Omer Pacha himself was of 
Austrian extraction; and in the Russian army itself there were many 
German officers. He reprobated the use of insulting language towards 
foreigners that had been used in the course of this debate, which could 
only serve to deter the German Powers from taking a share in the 
quarrel. He concluded by ding to every of the House the 
right of forming his own opinion on thie question; all he asked was, 
that the Government should not be forced to retain their places without 
having the powers committed to them which they declared to be neoes- 


sary. 

Lord STANLEY regretted to find that the Government persisted in 
pushing forward a measure which he believed the unanimous opinion of 
the country had pronounced discreditable and unnecessary. No time 
had been allowed for a proper consideration ef the bill, nor any euffi- 
cient cause shown for proposing It. Our own resources were ample for 
all demands, It was ridiculous to argue that a population of 26,000,000 
could be exhausted in furnishing an army of 200,000 men. Referring 
to Mr. Berbert’s statement that the British recruit was too young, he 
declared that the Germans would be too old, having passed the age of 
service in their own armies, and almost attained that at which the British 
eoldier generally obtained his discharge. If the addition of 10,000 men 
to the force in the Crimea was of such consequeuce, he suggested that 
they should be subsidised from our French ally as a far preferable 
alternative to hiring unattached mercenaries, With respect to the 
threat of resignation, he exp d his der that a Government 
which had sacrificed the Reform Bill and Education Bill without re- 
morse should abandon the helm because they were not permitted to 
levy a few thousand foreign auxiliaries. 

(During the noble Lord’s speech some excitement was cauted by the 
entrance of Sir Charles Napier below the gallery. Several members 
went up and greeted him warmly. The gallant Adwiral appeared in 
excellent health.) 

Sir J. FirzGERALD supported the bill. 

Mr. H. Drummond and Lord Palmerston rose together; the former 
gave way, and 

Lord PALMERSTON addressed the House. He denounced the incon- 
sistency of the Opposition, who first blamed the Ministers for want 
of energy, and then, whon they proposed this measure, they were met 
by disquisitions on constitutional principles. The measure was no 
novelty: it had been practised not only by this Government, but by every 
Government that ever was engaged in a great war. Even Napoleon, 
who had the conscription .t his absolute disposal, had his army full of 
foreign soldiers. But in England such a measure was most of all neces- 
sary ; for, as long as peace existed, our army was kept down to the lowest 
possible level. The noble Lord said we ought to have prepared for war 
tocner. What! when negotiations were goingon? None but amadman 
would have come te Parliament at such a time for the augmentation of 
our forces. Our system of voluntary enlistment gave us the best soldiers 
in the world; but it cost us time, andit raised the price of the reoruit- 
To leave the enlistment of foreigners to the end of the war, as some had 
said, was literally putting the cart before the horse. With the same 
confusion of mind, some gentlemen argued that, because it was uncon- 














stitutional to introduce foreign troops into this country without the 
consent of Parliament, therefore it was unoonstitutioaal to introduce 








the war should ebject to the first measure the Government pro for 
The reinforcements of 20,000 or 30,000 foreigners would 


entered into this war, they could not ermine Ss without ha 
achieved great results, and those results could not be achieved by s: 
and insignificant detachments. 

Mr. DiskAELI characterised the speech of the noble Lord as dis- 
tinguished by that airy self-sufficiency which he knew 80 well how to 
assume when he had a bad cause. They were all agreed on the neces- 
sity of making adequate exertions; the only question was, whether 
the Government measure came under that category. He declined 
gcing into the general polisy of the war, and would confine himself to 
the merits of the question beforethe House. The Government seemed 
at last to have discovered that Russia was a great military Power, and 
in the spirit of the largest cha rity they lost no opportunity of imparting 
that information to the House. On this subdject, at least, there was no 
reserve. Neither he norany one else had any objection to English 
troops fighting by the sideof foreigners. That was not the objection 
entertained to this bill. They objected to merceaaries, rot to 
allies. The President of the Council argued throughout as if there 
were no French alliance, and no French army fighting by the 
side of our troops. He would admit that, during the late war, some 
rare instances occurred of the enlistment of foreigners, which could 
not be justified more than the enlistment of Hessians in the American 
war—that shameful page in English history. The example of great 
commanders had been quoted in favour of foreign soldiers; but he cited 
extracts from various despatches of the Dake of Wellington, complain- 
ing of the desertion of the foreign levies, often to the great danger of 


pon 
our support as surely as upon your own most trusted adherents.” But 
what would be the effect of this measure abroad? Its influence upon 
foreign nations might be estimated from an article he read the other 
day in a great Continental autherity, not unfriendly to the Western 
‘Alliance, which wound up its t with the conclusion that 
all they could deduce from policy of the English Go- 
vernment was that the recruiting power of England was ex- 
hausted. The excuse that we could only enlist boys was con- 
tradicted by the general state of the country, and the noble Lord 
had but to ask Parliament, and he might, to-morrow, enlist 100,000 
grown men. On the eubject of the general policy of the war he would 
not now enter. The time would come when Ministers would be ex- 
pected to give full explanations of that policy. It was now known that 
Ministers had sent the expedition to Sebastopol. Since the invasion of 
Sicily by the Athenians, there never was a more unfortunate expedi 
or one on which more was staked. In the beginning of the two expedi- 
tions there was too much similarity. The schemers were arrogant, 
boastful, over-sanguine. There were too many generals, There was 
too littlecavalry. There was no reserve. In their proud despair, the 
thenians sacrificed to the gods, and appealed to the energies of their 
cwn countrymen. We, in less peril, but still in a time of anxiety, pro- 
posed to enlist foreigners to fight the battles of England. 

Mr. Muntz, though he supported the war, could not support this 
measure. If Ministers would resiga on its rejection, let them. 

Mr. DEEDES, as one of those who had near relatives in the army of 
the Crimea, would prefer that army to be by Englishmen 
rather than by foreigners. 

Several members rose to speak, but the impatience of the House for a 
division was extreme; and the only member they would listen to was 

Lerd J. RussELL, who rose to reply. He staied that Lord Raglan 
complained of the youth of his reinforcements, who in large numbers 
crowded the hospitals. Besides, what was the use of asking the House 
to vote more men, when 20,000 of those already voted by the House had 
not yet come}forward? The age had been .» creased, the bounty had 
been increased, the standard had been lowered, and it was a ques- 
tion whethor a ce in these measures woald ma- 
terially increase the recruits. He met the quotations of Mr. 
Disraeli from the Duke of Wellington’s despatches as to the desertion 
of foreigners by other extracts from the same despatches, showing that 
those foreigners were in general taken from prisons. He justified the 
conduct of the war by its results, and showed that the Emperor of 
Russia was now willing to accept terms to which only a few months ago 
he gave a haughty and indignant refusal. He rebuked the right hon. 
gentleman for gloating over the prospeet of disaster to our arms, and 
expressed his hope that England and France would yet achieve the 
triumph of civilisation over barbarism. 

Afier a few words from Colonel SistuorPe and the Marquis of 
BLANDFORD, the House divided—For the second reading, 241; against 
it, 202: majority for Ministers, 39. 

The bill was ordered to be committed on Wednesday. Mr. DisRAELI 
stated that he would oppose it at every stage. 


(Continued on page 646.) 


Nationat Income anp Exrenpiturse.—The net public income 
of the United Kingdom, forthe year ended October 10, 1854, amounted 
tothe sum of £55,296,566 16s. 7d. against an expenditure amounting to 
£56,183,935 198. 2d.; thus showing an excess ef expenditare over revenue 
of £887,369 2s. 74. The principal items of revenue include £20,193,641 
1ss. 9d. from the Customs; £15,526,892 1s. 4d. from the Excise; 


to fire. At that very moment the triggers were pulled on the 
Henri Quatre—almost every Russian was destroyed ; and our noble allies 
have now the four field-gums on board a man-of-war—trophies of a feat 
as clever as it was successful.—Letter from Kupatoria. 

Proposep Carat Across THe Istamus or Suez.—M. 


conn the Med: with the Red Sea. The canal, seventy-five 

, is to be completed in twelve years, the company ha . 

ht of | & @ toll on all vessels through for years. 

The capital isto be raised by shares, and M. Lesse; neelf as 

promised the support of eminent bankers in and x 
will not make any outlay; the Viceroy is 
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As symbol be the liquor pour’d, That we may know it sent to bless, 
Symbol of a gen’rous worth, And only hurtful in excess; 
To prove around our social board Wine! wine! fair and free, 


Wisdom mingling with our mirth, Only good in company. 
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ENGLISH SONGS AND MELODIES. 
THe Porrry sy Coantes Mackay. THE SYMPHONIES AND 
ACCOMPANIMENTS By Sim H. RB. Bisnor, Kr., Mus, Doc., Oxon. 


FOR THE SAKE OF COMPANY. 
Some drink the wine for sake of, Pledging healths, and singing 





wine, songs 
Some for folly, some for care, In honour of the brave or good 
Some with borrow’d light to shine, | Deserving of their gratitude ; 
Some to save them from des-| Wine! wine! fair and free! 
pair. Only bright in company, 
*Tis not for thes our goblets pass, : 
We only fill the sober glass, As symbol be the liquor 4 a, 
Wine! wine! fair and free! Symbel of a generous worth, 
Ser eae ans. To prove around our social board 
a Wisdom mingling with our 
Oh! dull were earth could men mirth ;— 
not meet That we may know it sent to bless, 
Round the board in festive And only hurtfal in excess ; 
throngs, Wine ! wine! fair and free! 
The vows of friendship to repeat, | Only good in company. 


Note on the Melody, by Sir H. R. Bishop. 

“SomE SAY, WOMEN ARE LIKE THE SeAS.”—This quaint and 
clever air—thus newly adapted to Mr. Mackay’s poetry—is in the 
fourth volume of Watts’s ‘‘ Musical Miscellany,” 173!, and is therein 
stated to be composed by Mr. James Graves, who was the composer 
of several popular pieces,—among which may be mentioned a two-part 
song, “ Generous wine and a friend,” printed in J. Simpson’s “ The- 
saurus Musicus.” The present tune es more variety in its con- 
struction than the generality of English tunes of that period, and seems 
to have long continued a favourite. It is to be found in ‘* The Convivia! 
Songster,” 1782, in Ritson’s English Soogs, and in other publications. It 


was also introduce, to the words, “ Jealousy, like a canker worm,” into 
“ The Jovial Crew, or Me Beggars,” a ballad opera, containing many 
excellent old English melodies, which was first produced in 1731. In an 


edicion of the music of this piece, publish-d by John Johnson, opposite 
Bow Charch, Cheapside, about 1750, it is stated that “the airs are as 
performed at the theatre in Covent Garden,” and thrt “ the overture and 
accompauiments tothe airs are composed by Mr. (W.) Bates.” Nearly 
the whole of these “ accompaniments,” however, consist of a simple bass 
part added to the melodies. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS.* 

How many who leave this land, leave not its affections or its memori:s ! 
They carry the mother tongue and the hereditary customs over broad 
oceans, and plant other Englands amid vast and fertile worlds hereto- 
fore buried in primeval seclusion from the human race. Many an im- 
mense and important region, rescued from barbari-m or solitude, is now 
proud to recognise the English language as the first civilised sounds to 
which its wilds have echoed, and English books as the first literature 
by which its homes have been humanised, since the foundation of the 
earth. Not the least migratory and far-wandering species of literary 
production is that which is known by the name of “ Christmas book.” 
It has wings, and flies in all directions, even to the ends of the world, 
promoting in its own manner, a manner which is far from insignificant, 
the spread of our national connections. And how enormous are these! 
If Russia, for example, in the material and brute extent of its territory, 
occupies a sixth part of the habitable globe, the fact is as nothing, 
compared with the moral dimensions of Anglo-Saxon influence. Oar 
race seems, indeed, to have imherited the virtual monopoly of the fature. 
Beneath the Southern Cross arises a new system of humanity, as great 
in its destinies as was the whole ancient world. In the West» 
the “‘ Imperial Republic” engrosses the prepotency; and to these 
spheres if we add a hundred colonies, we shall find that a “ sea-beaten 
island of a northern sea” is truly the modern parent of races, and the 
latest of the universal empires. England, in fine, will yet be the generic 
name for the second “ancient world,” because both her national 
manners and national books will live. 

Among the quaiities which conduce to this amazing result are two, 
which seem opposed to each other, yet which, in human nature (both 
individvally and nationally), are but reciprocal compensations. The 
people of these islands are at once restlessly impatient of the present, 
and tenderly mindfal of the past. No race is more full of ready ven- 
turecomeness and actual curiosity; yet mone is more unconquerably 
tenacious of treditionary impr To ch and to enlarge its 
sphere, yet never to forget “auld lang syne,” this combination of 
passions will be found (on a broad analysis) to make three-fourths of 
the Anglo-Saxon character. And certainly we must number among 
the traditionary impressions to which we refer—the feelings of the 
better part of our community respecting Christmas. These feelings 
would strike with awe, and yet with delight, one of the wiser Pagaus of 
antiquity, suddenly resuscitated. All that is most solemn in religion is 
strangely blended with all that is brightest and sweetest in domestic 
affection. Heaven and earth seem brought into confederacy to invest 
this season with whatever each possesses and may bestow, that is of 
most value to humanity. It is a festivity and a solemnity, all in one. 
There is mirth, and good sound human mirth, in families; while a re- 
collection of the greatest of Christian mysteries hovers over the season 
with a dim halo of high and sublime suggestions. It is the touching point 
between our wordly ties and eur ulterior destination—the perihelion of 
the temporal orbit of a Christian people—‘On earth peace, good will 
toward men.” It isthe time of general charity, sanctioned bymanyimme- 
morial custome; and—to cut short these crowding thoughts—it is not 
only iteelf a festival of commemoration, but it isa festival which indi- 
viduals wish to commemorate in its annual recurrence, on their own 
account; for we can—each of us, alas!—see but a fixed number of 
“ merry Christmases.” 

For this reason, if for no other, Christmas Books will come, and be 
welcome : they are amply justified. Christmas passes ; but they remain ! 
By the log fire of the squatter in Australia—beneath the beams of the 
Southern Cross,” at night, on the deck of the trans-equatorial emigrant- 
ship—amid the enows of the Canadian plains—in the “ backwoods” (if 
the term be still applicable) of the United States—wherever there is a 
“ jocation ” of our hardy colonists and adventurers, on isle or mainland, 
these Christmas Books will beguile the evening lamp and rushlight, 
and will reverse, for a fond hour, the wanderings of our migratory 
race, transporting them back again to the ancient parent land, to the 
innocent memories of the first home, to the dear scenes of the early 
frolic. 

Yes, we may all well commemorate our various Christmases (itzelf, as 
we have said, a commemoration) ; for we all shall see our last of that 
joyous season; and in no way save in bookse—in remembrance—ia sym- 
pathy—can we ever go back to the happiest instanees of its visit 








* 1. “ Ilustrations of Scrip*ure.” Ae Animal Painter, &c. Constable 
and Co., Edinburgh; Hamilton and Uo., &c. 
2. W foot-Common.” By Leitch Ritchie. Bogue. 


3. “ The ; or, John Bunyan’s Apparition in the Bed-room of 
Rev. J. M. Neale, Warden of Sackville Coilege, East Grinstead.” James 
Nisbet and Co. 


4. “ Howitt’s Pictures for the Young.” Sampson, Low.and Son. 

5. “ The Diecontented Children,” &c. By Mary ana Elizabeth Kirby. 
With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne (vhiz), Grant and Griffith. 

6. “ History for Boys.” By John G. Edgar. With Lilastrations. Bogue. 

7. “ Forest Exiles.” By Captain Mayne Reed. 

8. “ Faggots tor the Fireside.” ~ eter Parley. Grant and Griffith. 

9. “ Words by the Wayside,” &c. By Emily Ayton. Grant and Griffith. 

10. “ Esperanza; or, the Home of the Wanderers.” By Anne Bow- 
man. Routledge. 

11. Dashwood Priory.” By E. J. May. Routledge. 

12. “ Rural and Historical Gleanings from Eastern Europe.” By Miss 
M. Birkbeck. Darton and Co. 

13.“ The Broken Sword.” By Adelaide O’Keefe. Groombridge and 

8. 

14, “ True Stories from Ancient History.” Tallant and Allen. 

15. “ Rules, Studice,” &c. Joha Mason. 








On the present occasion we have no reason to complain of any scarcity 
in the amount of literary Keepsakes offered to the public. We have 
subjoined in footnotes the titles of several of these; fand truly their 
contents bear us fer and near, from home to remote and naval scenes, 
from repose to adventures, from simple life to wild vicissitudes, from 
infancy to age, from the base of society to its summit—in fine through 
all the immensity of human and divine conditions through earth and 
heaven. 

Far is it from our meaning that all these contributions are of equal 
value; but they all, at least, appertain to a vital element of our com- 
munity, and all help to constitute one of its most imperishable and most 
affecting monuments. Every great nation eees the day when its great- 
nees either begins to fade without a memorial, or begins to leave memo- 
rials, and nothing but these. These, however, are immeasureably 
better than oblivion. The high part should not be forgotten; it should 
be survived by the illustrious memory, and the inspiting example. On 
this head there is little fear for the United Kingdom. We have seen 
how even all the vivid intelligencs, and all the unwearied energy of the 
United States have failed to create, in “ the far west,” an indigenous 
literature equal to ours, or any literature worthy of the name, which 
was not a dim and somewhat delicate reflection of our ancient glory in 
that enduring department of human labour. Their poets are our poete— 
faded away, yet often beautiful; their historians, orators, tale-writers, 
moralists, feel proud of a resemblance to our moralists, orators, tale- 
writers, and historians ;—and resemblance is much. The language, the 
laws, the thozghts, the fancies, the sports, tae instinots,—all belong to a 
mighty raee which, while it still sends its children to new scenes and 
hemispheres, sends them possessors of ancient lessons, and heirs of an 
ancient glory. 

Let us turn to whatimmediately corroborate these general remarks, 
and examine the efforts of our literature (in the midst of wars, griefs, 
and anxieties), to perpetuate our constant usage and to honour Carist- 
mas, The season is a summary of the year—not to speak of national 
associations or still more solemn memories. And, truly, the books 
which now issue from the pres:, if taken all in all, are like a summary, 
universal in their character and sim. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to select out of the im- 
mense mase, let us give arapid epitome. The reader may be diverted, 
and will not be shocked, if the objects befere him prove apparentiy het:- 
rogeneous when placed in juxtaposition. It is oaly tae “ contra-punto” 
of the time; the parts are various, yet the harmony is one. 

No one would be astonished if “ Illustrations of Soripture” were 
now issued. But for Scripture, in sooth, the endof December would be 
like the end of any other month, The Illustrations are in photo- 
graph; a newly-acquired art pays its humble homage to a venerable 
doctrine. The sketchesare by an “ Animal Painter.” and the explana- 
tory letterprees is by a “ Naturalist.” The result is a beautiful folio 
volume, fit ornament, in external equipment, forany table. In its way 
nobody can deny that it is a reminder and to of Christmas, and 
that it bears also its own date in the principle of its execution. How- 
ever, most of the illustrations are taken fromthe Old Testament; and 
the vereesof a great but harsh and unforgiving modern poet are 
actually quoted by the side of Hely Writ throughout the whole produc. 
tion. Letus proceed. We know what a deep impression has been 
made by John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress. He himself appeared 
lately to the Rev. J. M. Neale, in that reverend gentleman’s bed-roomi 
Readthe account of that vision if you deemit worth while; it isone of 
our present “‘ Christmas Offerings.” 

But we escape from the supernatural. Christmas is a festival, we 
have said, as well as a solemnity. Howitt (it is Mary Howitt) offers 
“ Pictures for the Young.” They are all about Jack and Harry. You 
know Jack and Harry? Of course you do. If any mischief is done, 
Jack or Harry does it. If the cows get out of the meadow, it is either 
Jack or Harry who left the gate open. They are as much interested 
about a powerful locomotive, as about their grandfather’s old clock. 
They are prowling about before you are out of bed in a morning. Are 
they not? Why, they know everything. Then there is Jack musing 
among the goats. Did not Marius muse among famous ruins? And we 
have Dick and Arthur besides, and plenty of illustrations, A worse 
mistake might be made than to get Howitt’s “ Pictures for the Young” 
at Christmas. Bat the variety, the immensity of the choice, must per- 
plex. We have“ The Discontented Children, and how they were Cared; ” 
with illustrations by the celebrated “ Phiz ”(Hablot K. Browae)—the 
story being furnished by Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. If those children 
do not find contentment at Christmas, and by means of Christmas 
lessons, we know not how they are to be satisfied or brought to reason. 

But here comes a rigid man, not knowing that he is rigid—a purist in 
language, almost a martinet in feeling and in morals—the Reverend 
William H. Rule, with “ Studies from History.” He evideutly deems 
himeelf a powerful writer, but it pains us to say he is only “ a feeble 
hand.” If his present work be properly appreciated, he promises much 
for the future. Alas! we skali not be disappointed by his next pro- 
duction. 

A degree above this amazing mistake is the work of John G. Edgar, 
the author of the * Boyhood of Great Men.” This gentleman tells us 
that “one of the ancient cultivators of history aptly described it as 
philosophy teaching by examples.” We have frequently heard references 
to that remark. Why does he no: allude to the beautiful passage in 
which it is said * All history is only the precepts of moral philosophy 
reduced to examples.” And does he know where the passage oocurs ? 
And where he says that the French, “ glowing wit exultation,” scarcely 
had entered Moscow when they became aware that it wasin a blaze 
(page 421); does he know the real facts? And has he here, where a 
great strategical and political truth is at stake, fulfilled the vaunt of his 
preface, that he has rendered historical knowledge interesting without 
the smallest sacrifice of accuracy ?” 

But Captain Mayne Reed claims our attention for his “ Forest 
Exiles.” This gentleman writes most exciting books; and though, in 
general style and spirit, they are like each other, such is the abundance 
of his creative imagination, that in the incidents, at least, they are all 
dissimilar—diversified without«n1. His present work consists of three 
grand elements: a great deal of botany, a great deal of natural history, 
and a great deal of adventures. He cignally sustains his signal yet 
recent reputation. 

“ Peter Parley” must not be neglected. He has been a wanderer 
over “ the far west ;” has seen the rivers, the mountains, the valleys, the 
wild animals, the tribes of still wilder Indians; has crossed the Rosky 
Mountains, and has stood upon the shore of the broad Pacific. 
This author, while relating the thrilling incidents within his experience, 
intends to make us acquainted with some matters concerning the Geo- 
gtaphy, Natural History, Manners, Castoms (human), of the sceneg 
which he has explored. It is nearly the same claim as the last, but 
addressed to a more juvenile audience. 

But will no room be made for Seven Tales from Ancient History? 
The eubject are “ Cyrus,” “ Semiramis,” “ Sardanapalus,” “ The Plains 
of Marathon,” “Leonidas,” “ Xerxes,” and “ Alexander the Great.” 
They are designed for a still younger clars; and we doubt not will im- 
part to many a first taste for solid reading. In short we must say that 
@ great justness of idea, and a thoughtful adaptation of matter and 
etyle to the several capacities of the circles respectively addressed, per- 
vade the bulk of these Christmas lucubretions. 

“ Dashwood Priory; or Mortimer’s College lifs,” has a Soriptaral ex- 
tract at the head of every chapter; but is far from being a merely 
sanctimonious effusion. The author, E. J. May, aims at giving a great 
amount of prectical information, and imparting even many principles 
of mecheniecal and physical science, through tue medium of a lively and 











seat story, the scene of which is in England, and the subject English 


e. 

Miss Birkbeck tries a less familiar, a more difficult, and am- 
bitious theme—“ Rural and Historical Gleanings from the East ef 
Europe.” Hungary is the principal country indicated in this title; and 
Hongary is certainly interesting, and has, in its richness, many raral ; 
in ite antecedents, many histor'cal, instructions to give us. But how 
few ladies, in their literary effusions, are entirely impartial; and im- 
— is justice, and Justice is the Queen of Virtues. Whetherit 

& people or an individual who excites their sympathies—a living 
object or an abstract cause—zeal beyond measure, undiscriminating dis- 
like of the opposite influences, and a love “ not wise” for the elected 
objects, characterise and warp the composition. Ladies, moreover, 
are generally bad judges on a military question; and finally, ladies are 
apt to forget that the pretty little affectations which their graceful 
presence might beguile us to condone, are often immedioable blemishes 
in a literary work. “ A letter blushes not,” says theimmortal Tully, on 
one occasion; “ and I can write this, though I should not like to say it.” 
We may add that a letter, or whatever else i: written, smiles not, that 
it takes no graceful position, that non “‘ incessu patet dea,” and that it is 
bereft of all those helps which Demosthenes termed the vroxpicia 
of persuasion. Therefore are we by no means pleased in English, 
during this nervous age, in which we dread the decadence of our lan- 
guage—during this dubious post-Augustan time—to read of “ twenty- 
two battalions and fourteen escadrons.” Why not squadrons? Pray 
why not? Or else, why not bataillons? Is i: English that we are read- 
ing, or isit French? Or is it the approach of that redoubted jargon— 
that predicted jnmble of every tongue, in which our noble language, 
sinking into a corrupted and hopeless dialect, is to pass gra- 
dually but finally away, like so many other splendid repositories 
of human genius, from the attention and the liking of all living 
generations? Are our female writers to contribute to the last 
incurable sophistication of the English language? Again, consider this 
authoress (what few authoresses are prudent in assuming to be) as @ 
Strategist; we obtain by this method the following enlightenment :— 
“Great, indeed, must the Austrian’s terror have been when, actually in 
possession of the entire land, and backed in case of need by all the 
armies of Europe, from mere apprebension of Klapka’s military renown, 
they granted a capitulation to a fortress (Comorn), which at furthest 
must have succumbed to a two montis’ siege.” P.p. 443, 444. Klapka 
seems to be a favourite with our writer; but we appeal to military men 
in general, and to Hungarians in particular, whether the Hungarian 
fortress of Comorn, garrisoned by twenty-two battalions and fourteen 
“ escadrons,” ought to succumb to “ a two months’ siege.” We, as weil 
as Miss Birkbeck, happen to know persons, and persons well qaalified to 
express an opinien, who have travelled through Hungary, aud who have 
examined Comorn, Those persons think very differently. Moreover, 
the writer of these lines happened, immediately after the last Hun- 
garian war, to have a conversation in Rassian Poland on the subject of 
Comorn, with a Russian veteran—a soldier who had seen Napoleon, had 
fought against him, and had helped to gain the battle of Leipsic—a 
general who had then under his orders, not merely a division, but a 
whole corps d’armée of fifty-seven thousand men, horse, foot, and 
artillery—an old campaigner, “ cunning of his calling,” who had 
besides been at Comorn, and had assisted it others at Klapka’s 
surrender. To him, by a curious fatality, the inditer of these remarks 
put the very question—* How long would the siege of Comorn have 
practically detained you? How long would that fortress, decently and 
moderately garrisoned, have held out by what we call in Chess “ forced 
moves?” His reply was peremptory, given in two words, and, as it 
chances, in two syllables,“*Un an!” Wehave noscraple in mentioning 
his name. He was General Paniutin, one of the most distinguished 
names in the whole Russian service. It remains to be seen whether 
Hungarians estimate at a lower value than do their enemies this noble 
and famous stronghold of their country. Miss Birkbeck’s book is in- 
teresting, and by no means ill-written. 

Bot we must turn to another lady, full of a sort of genius which 
would be the better for a rebuke, such as we have not the heart to give; 
and this lady, Adelaide O’Keefe, expects our attention to a tale of 
“ The Broken Sword; or A Solaier’s Honour.” We have paid our at- 
tention: we hope that of the reader may be added. 

But, as we pass along through this forest of sweets, this wilderness of 
epicee, we hear “ Words by the Wayside,” we see “Children and 
Flowers.” Alas! how many are the flowers in December? Emily 
Ayton undertakes to tell us. Who will turn a deaf ear to her recital ? 

Last but one comes “ Esperanza”—Hope! Hope before fulfilment. 
It is the home of the wanderers. We send emigrants to every land; 
we have tens of thousands of intended emigrants among us. Here is 
& poetic or magical mirror, in which they may learn much that is col- 
lateral; and, perchance, see also, in a dim and general likeness, their 
own predestined future. Again it is a lady who holds the glass and 
“ rough-hews” the beginnings. 

We have reserved for the last a work of real genius, sustained 
throughout with unflagging spirit, and fashioned by laborious art. We 
have seen it before. It is Leitch Ritchie’s “* Wearyfoot Common.” 
There are here a thousand touches of true literary inspiration. “ Heads 
it is”—out of the mist at » doorstep—that arch and pathetic beginning 
ef an epic often acted and suffered, but seldom sung—is a master-stroke. 
Even the style of the book (which is not always correct) is fall of elo-~ 
quence. It is not always correct. “ As for either he or his sister think. 
ing” (page 62) is a vile sentence. The author, too—though doubtless 
no Cockney—has been betrayed into an occasional Cockneyism of lan- 
guage. He will himself best understand us. But his is a remarkable 
work ; not likely to be either soon in any respect forgotten er ever for- 
gotten altogether. We can scarcely say more. 

Women, young and old, married and unmarried—men of every 
and profession, from the venturous captain to the grey-haired reciuse— 
clerics and laymen—soldiers and civilians—representatives, in fine, of 
both sexes, and of all ranks—wish to say something to the British com- 
munity at this great season, and not only to the British com- 
munity, in the strict sense of the word, but to all who understand our 
language. ‘hat peculiarly suggestive, and, at the same time, 
peregrinant character to which we have alluded as belonging 
to our Christmas publications, renders them the best vehicle 
for the satisfaction of a general want. Letters from individuals to in- 
dividuals suffice for their own purpose; but class wishes, at least once a 
year, to speak to class, in an ordinary and familiar manner—not upon 
questions of excited politics, or social dissension—not on that general 
theme of severe business which occupies the greater portion of sach 
communications during the course of a twelyemonth; but to interchange 
good wishes, and to express the general sentiment of neighbourhood 
and national kinship. Let peoplesay what they please about the <elfish- 
ness supposed to be so common ; it is doubtless common in a thousand 
aspects; but, for that very reason (80 complicated and so many-grained 
is the great nicilo of human character)—for that very reavon, we say, men 
seck to appease their own interior feelings by an occasional trace of the 
most solemn sort; during which, not only the members of a family 
more sincerely recollect that they are of one immediate blood, and the 
families of a nation that they are of a common race, but a still wider 
sympathy, for a brief instant, seems almost on the point of arising. 
Practically, alas, it never comes to this; but there are moments and 
occasions when the tendency towards such a feeling is more preva- 
lent than at other and ordinary times. We are mistaken if this is not, 
in part, the meaning of our Caristmas Books; in part, the secret 
of our Christmas feelings. 

On the present occasion, the progress of a fearful struggle must darken 
all the natural pleasantness of such associations, which are indeed re- 
buked by the rage of war. However, it isa war which wetried long and 
sincerely to avoid. And our soldiers, who are doomed to pass a Cahrist- 
mos very different from ours, will be glad to revisit in thought the scenes 
which the publications we have noticed tend in general so vividly to 
recall. Our men themselves have expressed a longing for papers and 
books from home—the more, say they, the better. Among tuem, be 
sure, such productions will command an interest of their owa. 

Some are, perhaps, surprised at the desire thus expressed by troops 
who are inthe midst of alerts ana battles. But those wh» know any- 
thing of real service, nay, those who have even been but travellers in 
distant countries, under ciroumstances of hard:hipand privation, will not 
share in the astonishment. At the same time, the case of the traveller, 
even euppoting his hardships equal in kind and degree to those which 
our gallant soldiers have endured in the Crimea, illustrates only half 
the reality. There are two feelings quite distinct from each other, 
which combine to create the wish to which we have referred. The one 
isthe present wantof what was formerly possessed, and this would 
apply to the casual traveller as well as to the groups who are now 
bivouacking round the watoh-fires or the heights above Sebastopol ; 
but the other feeling is that the business in hand is the business of the 
country, and that all eyes at home are fixed upon those who are 
carrying out that momentous trust at the price of their generous blood, 
ready to be poured forth in the service, ready tothe last drop. This 
does not apply to the traveler. Imagire, then, the eazernes? wich 
which our troops before the enemy tura, io thelr d fal aad prssa- 
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rious intervals of leisure, turn, we say, hearts and thoughts home- 
ward! This is the great secret of the clamorous request. “ English 
publications, anything to tell us what you are about, anything to help 
an occasional five minutes of musing upon scenes which ”—axah, yes, 
which they may behold no more ! 

We trust that the works, some of which we have here briefly 
criticised, may, in their limited scope, contribute to beguile an evening 
not only by the comfortable firesides of those who have been left 
behind, but in the wintry encampment and on the storm-beaten cliffs, 
where our matchless champions are staking their lives for our iaterests, 
our safety , and our honour. 





Tne StTory oF THE PEASANT-BOY PHILOSOPHER. By HENRY 
Mayuew. David Bogue. 


The author of this yolame has, for many years, delighted the public 
by the smartnees of his wit and the raciness ef his humour. In the 
work before us, he stands forth as a teacher of science in some of its 
loftiest and most abstruse forms. He has made no discoveries, nor has 
he compelled the external world to surrender to him any of its teorets; 
his merit lies, and it is a rare merit,in the lucidity with which he im- 
s the knowledge he has acquired. There is indeed no Royal road to 
arning ; its conqvest can only be achieved by industry, attention, and 
reflection: nevertheless, the road may be fa'l of ruts, or smooth as a 
railway. There are few lads, if, indeed, any, who do not approach the 
study of mathematics with reluctance, not to say disgust; and for every 
one who perseveres till he can master the “ Principia” of Newton, or 
the “* Mecanique Celeste” of Laplace, scores abandon the task in 
despair, after a few unwilling efforts. Of this truth the University of 
Cambridge affords annually abundant proofs, in the paucity of Wranglers 
compared with those who take little more than a nominal degree. 
Why is this? Without pretending to trace the result to a single cause, 
we believe that the majority of students are repulsed by the character of 
elementary books, which, in most cases, darken the sabject on which 
they ought to throw light. Of course an instructer should be erudite 
and profound; but when he isin the act of teaching, he should adapt 
himself to the cupacity of his pupil, whose mind is recipient, but at 
present empty. The knowledge conveyed by what is vulgarly termed 
“ cramming ;” is soon forgotten; it just serves the deceptive purpose 
of passing a particular examination, and then oozes out as water passes 
through a sieve. 

After a very careful perusal of Mr. Mayhew’s volume, we can most 
conscientiously state that he possesses the faculty of imparting know- 
ledge in a very emivent degree. He is skilled in the art of smoothing 
away difficulties; his illustrations are felicitously apt; he presents his 
various problems, not only with vivid distinctness, but in that alluring 
or ensnaring guise which provokes inquisitiveness, kindliog and sus- 
taining the ardour of pursuit. In a word, he makes learning a pleasure, 
by keeping curiosity ever on the stretch. His object, as he states in 
his preface, “was not so strictly to teach, as to create in youth a taste 
for learning—it was to appetise rather than to cram—to excite a craving 
that would stir the young mind to seek ite own food, instead of accus~ 
toming it to be, as it were, stali-fed”’ No doubt this is the judicious 
process; but the teacher, as it appears to us, must first of all experi- 
mentalise, and ascertain, by some tentative process, the bent of his 
pupil’s mind ; for all boys will not take to the same subject. As Horace 
remarked long since—* Tu nihil invita facies dicesve Minerva.” It is 
not every lad who has a turn for mathematics, or classics; and, indeed, 
the division of labour in practical life would never have been perfected, 
or, perhaps, established, if the universal current of thought had been 
ann aA in one __ 3 

An incident in the life of Fergusscn, the shepherd-boy, and, in 
mature life, the celebrated astronomer, furnishes the starting-point of 
Mr. Mayhew’s book. Curiosity and wonder were excited in the young 
mind of Fergusson, on seeing his father raise the roof of his cottage with 
a lever; and such is the case with little Owen Evans, the hero of our 
philosophic tale. He begins to make experiments, anu finds out the 
properties of the lever. His inquisitiveness is excited by this first suc- 
cees,and he then receives some hints and instructions from Roger 
Wilkins, the proprietor of a water-mill and a manufacturer of woollens, 
and makes a clock. His next tutor is Parson Wynn, who explains to 
him the doctrine of forces. Here we will give an extract, illustrating 
both the reasoning and the style of the writer. The boy asks, “ Waat 
is aforce?” The Pareon anewers that he cannot tell him fully and eatis- 
factorily :— 

* All I can tell you is, that it is not matter. By that I mean it is not 
solid, nor heavy—nor has it length, breadth, or thickness, like the ground 
and stones at one’s feet; and yet some forceisthe cause of ” 
heaviness, extension, and every other property of matter besides. You 
cannot have a tof a , Owen, nor yet ayard of one, nor yet a 
pound. The ciples that give power to the elements in the world 
without are something as subtie and mysterious as that which quickens 
and strengthens yourself. All the wisest of us can do is to give this same 
forcea name, and call it ‘ spirit,’ so as to distinguish it from the ‘stocks 
and stones’ which would remain for ever immovable withoutit.” “ Force 
is spirit, then?” mused Owen. “ Look you,” continued the Minister, as 
he rose from his seat, and picked up a stone from the ground: “ Here is 
a dull, dead lump of matter. Place it where you will, there it must re- 
main to all time, unless stirred by some force; for it has no power to 
move itself. Now,see, Owen! I jerk my arm suddenly, and away the 
dull dead stone flies through the air, like a bird instinct with a deter- 
mination to proceed im the couree in which I propelled it.” “How 
strange!” cried Owen, as he watched the missile dart over the trees. 
“)’ve thrown many a stone, and yet never thought why it moved before.” 
“ What did the atone get from me, lad?” inquired Mr. Wynn. “Say 
that 1 injected into it some subtle fiuid, or ‘ ether,’ as it is termed: but 
this will not help you; for the subtiest fluid is but a light gas, after all ; 
and gas is only solid matter in the form of vapour; and, therefore, d 
and inactive as the stone itself. So you see, Vwen, the only thi the 
stone could have got from me was force ; and force, as I told you, is spirit.” 
* Was your spirit in the stone, then?” asked Owen. “ Part of it most 
arsuredly was,” replied the Minister. “ Did I not determine it should goin 
the direction I flungit? And wasit not quickened with the same determina- 
tion immediately it left my hand?” “That. it was,” said the perplexed 
lad, “ A force, then, Owen, would ap to be simply a determination, 
or inclination, if you please,” remarked the Cl man, “given to a body 
to act in a particular manner. Consult what force you will, it merely 
amounts to this. Now, determination or inelination are the terms we 
give to the operations of our will; so that we must conclude that force is 
the result of will. But matter, being dead and inactive, can have no will 
of its own ; hence, whatever torce resides in it, must have arisen from the 
will of some one else having been impressed upon it—precisely in the same 
manner, lad, as you saw my will jast now impr<ssed upen that stone.” 
Parson Wynn then tells the boy that the primary will, the source of 
all will, is that of Almighty God. The pupil then learns the principles 
of navigation from the old sailor, Captain Jones—the use of the sextant 
and quadrant, the use of the log, the mode of measuring the size of the 
earth, and the rationale of latitude and longitude. A Mr. Blackwater, 
a studious recluse, completes his education by instructing bim in the 
highest branches of ast y. All these Jessons are illustrated by co- 

and excellent diagrams, and he must indeed be dall who is unable 
out of this book completely to master the wondrous subjects of which it 
treats. Every parent should place the volume in the hands of his 
children, whether sons or daughters, as coon as they are sixteen years 
of 








iiere we might close our remarks; but a supplementary chapter, if 
we may give it that name, requires a parting glance, wereit only because 
Mr. Mayhew, in common with all really wise men, is sineerely religious 
on conviction. This chapter is designed to prove the immortality of the 
soul and afuture state. It is known that if a body be once put in motion, it 
would continue in motion for ever, unless arrested by some external force ; 
or, to use Mr. Mayhew’s language, “‘no force diminishes or dies 
of itself; that is to say, there is no principle of decay or death within 
it.” In our mental constitution we all are aware of what is termed 
* the law of the succession of ideas.” Thought ts thought; now, 
remarks our author, “ I say it is a necessary result of this principle that 
the sequence of ideas should continue for ever (in the same manner as 
the motion of a sphere once projected in space would go on to all 
eternity) unless there be some external cause to stop it; for the mental 
force has, like the other, no principle of death or decay within itself, 
but rather contains the elements ef endless progression.” In speaking 
of organism, Mr. Mayhew considers that it is necessary for the prospec- 
tion of sensations and ideas, but not for their re; . He states 
the ease of Beethoven, who composed his finest music after he had lost 
his hearing. “If, then,” continues Mr. Mayhew, “ it be possible for the 
soulto revive the ideas derived from one organ, after that organ is de- 
stroyed, why cannot the soul recall the impressions of every other a 
whea the whole organic arrangement of our bodies is atan end?” This 
query is highly suggestive, but to comment upon it would require more 
space than we can afford. The phenomenon of memory would appear a 





miraple were it not familiar to us all. We all use that mental faculty 
from hour to hour; but very few dwell upon ite nature, or trace its 
operations. We shall be glad to see Mr, Mayhew again in the garb of 
a phicsopher. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF CHESS. 
BY DR. DUNCAN FORBES, 


CHAPTER VI.—INTRODUCTION OF CHESS INTO PERSIA. 


Tue earliest and best account of the Shatranj or medixval Chess to 
which we have as yet attained access, is that given by the poet Fir- 
dausi, who flourished in the latter half of the tenth century. We know, 
however, that during the eighth and ninth centuries, the acute Arabs, 
under the munificent patronage of the Caliphs of Bagdad, had made rapid 
and distinguished progress in the theory and practice of the gams. A 
physician named Abul-Abbis, who died A.D. 899, wrote a treatise on 
Chess; and within the next half-century lived the celebrated Al Sali, 
who may be considered as the Arabian Philidor, distinguished at once as 
the player of his time, and as the author of the best work till 
then existing on the game. We also read of Lajlaj and ‘Adali, among 
the early masters, each of whom wrote a treatise on the subject ; but it 
is very doubtful whether any of these works are now extant, their merits 
being superseded by performances of more recent date. It is possible, 
however, that one or other of them may still exist in the Imperial 
Library of Constantinople; and, if so, we despair not of their yet seeing 
the light, when our gallant Ottoman friends have finished the serious 
game in which they are now engaged—by checkmating the Czar. 

To return to Firdausi. It may be proper to premise that the great 
epic poem, called the “ Shihnama,” or “ Book of Kings,” is really a 
versified history of the Persian empire, from the earliest times down to 
our seventh century. In fact, we have similar works of ourown, though 
on a much emaller scale—viz., “* Albion’s England,” by the good olden 
poet Warner ; and the “Scottish Chronicle,” by Wynton. The authenticity 
of the “Sbihnima,” as a mere history, is not liable to any objection 
which may not equally apply to the works of Herodotus and Livy. We 
know, from various authorities, that the more enlightened of the Persian 
Kings, from time to time, caused toe be compiled the annals of the 
monarchy down to the close of their own respective reigns. Naushir- 
wan, in particular, attended to this duty, so worthy of a Prince; and 
the compilation, thus carried on at uncertain intervals, was brought to 
a close under the reign of Yazdijird, the last of the Sassanian race, near 
the middle of the seventh century. The work was called by the Persians 
“ Bastin-nima,” or “‘ Book of Antiquity.” This is most probably the 
work alluded to by Agathias, as hav: been translated into Greek 
down to that period) by the interpreter gius (2). It would seem, 
also, that it was known to the Arabs, under the title of “ Siyaru-l- 
Mulik,” or “ History of the Kings.” Towards the close of the tenth 
century, the renowned Mahmiid of Ghazni commanded the poet Fir- 
dausi to versify the Bastin-nima, which was accordingly done ; and this 
stupendous poem, consisting of one hundred and twenty thousand verses, 
the labour of thirty years, was entitled the “Shahnima.” The Greek 
and Arabic versions, as well as the inal “ Bagtan-nima,” are pro- 
bably now lost to us for ever; but the “ Shihnima”—like the “ Lliad,” 
the “ Zneid,” and the “ Paradise Lost ”—is immortal. 

I have been thus particular in describing the nature and character of 
the Shihnima, that the reader may perceive the exact degree of credit 
due to the extracts which I am about to translate from that work. Be 
it observed that the events narrated had been registered, in plain prose, 
in the annals of Persia, at the time when they took place, some 450 
years before Firdausi wrote. That the poet has embellished them is 
quite natural and probable; but that he has either falsified or forged 
them, we have no reason to believe. With regard tothe translation, I 
have merely to say that my main object has been to give the author’s 
meaning, without servilely following his exact words and endless repe- 
titions. I may also state that no two manuscripts of the poem exacily 
agree ip all : sometimes whole couplets and passages are 
found in one copy, and notin another. By a careful collation, however, 
of several MSS. (b), I have, I believe, succeeded in giving something re- 
English what the author would have said, were he writing in plain 


TRANSLATION, 


“Once upon a time the victorious Kisra Naushirwin was seated upon 
his lofty throne, in the gorgeous hall of audience. Around him stood 
the noble, the brave, the learned, and the virtuous, assembled from 
Balkh and, Bukhara, and from all the other provinces of his extensive 
dominions. Meanwhile entered the watchful sentinel from the gate, 
and said, “Sire, there approacheth an Ambassador from the Sovereign 
of Hind(c). He is accompanied by a train of elephants, with rich 
canopies, together with a thousand camels heavily laden; the whole 
escorted by a mumerous and gallant array of Scindian cavalry. He 
—— oooume into the presence of the just and the renowned Sovereign of 

, ( % 

“ When Kisra Naushirwian heard the words of thesentinel, he forthwith 
dispatched a chosen body of his finest troops, both horse and foot, in order 
to receive with due honour the 


rous caskets of jewels the most precious. There 

rubies, and emeralds; also strings of pearls of incalculable value. There 
were various perfumes of Sa wag musk, and ambergris, 
and wood of aloes; also chests of Indian scimitars, of dazzling 
brightness and of keenest edge ; together with many other valuables too 
numerous to describe, the peculiar productions of Kanoj (e) and Mii. 
Then the Ambassador produced a letter richly illumined, written by the 
hand of the Sovereign of Hind to Nausbirwin. Last of all, he displayed 
before the King and the astonished Court, a che:sboard, elaborately 
constructed, together with the chessmen, tastefully and curiously carved 
from solid pieces of ivory and ebony. 


The Letter from the King hey Kisra Naushirwin, the Just and 
“O King, > | you live as long as the celestial spheres continue to re- 
of you to examine 


volve. I pray chessboard, and to lay it before 
goes of reer peseke a> eee le: d wisdom. 
Let them carefully on a map| one another; and, if they can, let 


them discover i) = this wonderful game. Let them find oat 
the uses of the v; eces, and how each isto be moved, and into 
what partieular squares. Let h ate the 
evolutiens of this mimic army ; and the rules applicable to the Pawns, 
and to the Elephants, and to the Rukhs (or ), and to the Horses, 
and to the Farzin, and to the King. If they should succeed in discovering 
the principles, and expounding the practice of this rare game, assuredly 





the Persian authorities to have access to their historical 
in the al archives, that he might translate . 
was readily > by Naushirwan, by whom he was held in high esti- 
mation ; and, accordingly Persia 


it found ite way among the rov Arabs? I do not assert 
Xstorical evid \ 


u! y in the Museum, transcri 486. It was 

once the property of the late Dr. Scott, of Bedford-s juare. -Aleo MS. No 

which ==! belonged to the celebrated collector Mr. Rich, British 
Resident at Bagd 


modern. 
{o The name by which Persia is generally designated in the Shah- 
nima 


(e) Kanoj—eommonly written Canoge—during the earlier centuries of 
our era was the capital of the great mi the 
Ganges, on the western banks which river the city was bi and 
where its ruins are etill to be seen, near the the 
= ape of Oude and Agra. It is supposed to have been built than 

000 years before and to have been the 
Fir or Porus, who ht at Ma hero, Alexander, The 
= B Seek thet in the 7 ye TG about the 
jousness, 80 m 80 
e of Naushirwin 


sge 


in order to convey an ides of {a-€ an American cit 
contained 30,000 shops, in which the 
(Cavendish tobacco) was sold. 





e nature 
game, i Ed he ‘ou are not our equals in wisdom ; 
and, consequently, you have no Hight 
tribute or impost. On the contrary, 
you; for man’s true 


consiste in wisdom, not in territory and troops and riches, all of 
which are liable to decay. cs - 


“ When Naushirwin had perused the letter from the Sovereign of 
Hind, long did he ponder overits contents. Then he carefully examined 
the chessboard and the pieces, and askell a few questions of the Env’ 
respecting their nature and use. The latter, in genera] terms, re ’ 
‘ Sire, what you wish to know can be learned only by playing the game; 
suffice it for me to say, that the board represents a battle-field, and the 
pieces, the different species of forces engaged in the combat.’ Then the 
King said tothe ra Grant us the space of seven days for the purpose 
of deliberation ; on eighth day we engage to play with you the 
game, or acknowledge our inferiority.” Here the Indian Ambassador 
made his obeisance, and withdrew to the apartments provided for him- 
self and his suite. 

“In the meanwhile the Persian King commanded the attendance of 
all the learned and intelligent men of his Court. He placed before them 

chessboard and the pieces, and explained to them the purport of the 
letter brought to him from the Sovereign of Hind. Then the sages of 
Iran, each according to his abilities, betook themselves to discover the 
mystery of this seemingly insoluble One man suggested one 
thing, and another something different. They maie numberless expe- 
riments with the chessmen, and moved them about in all directions on 
the board. Every man asked questions which no one could answer; 
and thus they till the seven days were nearly elapsed. At 
length Bizurjmibr, the King’s chief counsellor, who had hitherto stood 
aloof, stepped forward, and said, ‘O King, I will undertake, in the 
of a night and a day, to discover the hidden secret of this rare 

and wonderful game.’ The King rejoicing, replied, ‘ Let this task be 
thine, for well do I know, that thou excellest all men in brightmess of 
understanding and acuteness of judgment. The King of Kanoj boast- 
fully hints that we have not in our dominions, one man capable of un- 
folding the mystery of this marvellous game. Teo be compelled, as it 
were, to acknowledge our inferiority, would leave an everlasting stain 
on the learned and the wise of Iran.’ : 

“Then Bizurjmibr had the chessboard aud the pieces conveyed intoa 
private chamber; and there he sat for the space of a day and a night, 
applying the irresistible powers of his penetrating intellect to the inves- 
tigation of the principles and of the game. He examined with 
care the probable bearing each piece, till at length the full light 
burst upon him. Then he hastened from his solitary chamber to the 
presence of Naushirwin, and thus spoke, ‘ O King of victorious yom 
I have carefully examined this board, and these pieces, and at length, 
by your Mojesty’s good fortune, I have succeeded in discovering the 
nature of the game (/). It is a most shrewd and faithful representation 
of a battle-field, which it is proper that your Majesty should inspect in 
the first place. Im the meantime let the Iadian Ambassador be sum- 
moned into the Royal presence, together with the more distinguished 
among his retinue, also a few of the wise and learned of our own Court, 
that they may all bear witness how we acquit ourselves in accom: 
the task imposed upon us by the King of Kanoj.’ 

“ Kisra Naushirwan was delighted to hear the words of his wise aad 
enlightened Minister. He embraced him as his friend, the oraament of 
his realm, and the brightest gem of his Court. Then he sent a deputa- 
tion of the wise, the virtuous, the noble, and the brave, to conduct into 
his presence the Envoy from the Sovereign of Hind. When the latter 
arrived, Bizurjmibr requested of him to deciare in public the message 
entrusted to him by his own Sovereign. Here the Ambassador repeated 
in detail the purport of the letter addressed to Naushirwan. When he 
had done speaking, Bizurjmihr placed the chessboard and the pieces 
before the King and the learned of the Court then present, and thus 
addressed them :—‘ You have all heard the words of the Ambassador 
from the King of Kanoj, now pay attention to what I am going to ex- 
plain to you.’ Here the sage or pointed out te them how the 
board sixty-four squares represented a battle-field, and thus he 
proceeded to draw up in battle array the ebon and ivory forces. 


Arrangement of the Pieces. 
“ The King occupied the centre of the line in the rear; and, by his side, 
stood an intelligent counsellor, ready to guide him in the path of vio- 
d him in the midst of the combat. Next to the 


into the deadly strife. Next in order stood the War Steeds, ready to 
spring forth to the aid and rescue of the King. On either flank stood the 
irresistible Rukhs (g), the chosen champions and guardians of the King 
and thearmy. Woe to the enemy that crossed the path of the Rukh, 
for he at one bound could clear the whole range of the battle-field. In 
front of these stood the Foot Soldiers, whose task it was to open the 
combat, at the command of their King. 


one square diagonally around his sovereign. The Elephant, with head 
reared aloft, moved three squares diagonally, but attacked only the 
could spring 


last of the three. The War Norse three squares obliquely, 
clearing the square next to him. The heroic Rukh, lon for com- 
bat, rushed on in each of the four directions: he commanded the whole 


range of the battle field. The Foot Soldier, from either side, advanced 
straight forward at his King’s command, in order to attack the 
force; and in his onward march he slew the enemy obliquely, 
right band and to the left. When he had traversed the whole 
far as the opposite extremity, he was rewarded with the rapk of Coun. 
cillor, and thenceforth took his stand by the side of his pre om 

“ When Bizurjmihr had thus explained the evolutions of the and 


. The Indiam Ambassador was filled with mingled vexa- 
tion and surprise; he looked upon Bizarjmihr as 3 man endowed with 
intelligence far beyond that of mere mortals; and thus he pondered in 
his own mind :—‘ How could he have discovered the nature and prin- 


richly caparisoned, 
and a purse full of gold pieces, he presented to Bizurjmihr.” 

Thus far Firdausi, on the first introduction of the game of Chess 
from India into Persia. 





(/) I am afraid that all those who know something of the game of 
Chess, will be inclined te smile at the poet’s assertion the 
penetration and acuteness of Bizurjmihr. Yet it is.mot quite so a 
as Sir William Jones’s idea, “ that some great genius conceived in his 
mind, the construction of the board, and thi 


edly first of his time—M. Deschapelles, appears to 
called the Persian coge ta Geert . A very amusing 

cinent French player’s firet début % by 4 

Chronicle, 1848, p. 87, tran: 


standing with the Indian En 

wiedom were elsewhere 

the enig 
el 

of Sanskrit “ Roka” into the Persian “ Rukh,” then into 


on this intricate affair, the men of 
their brains in vainly trying to solve 


it. Suffice it to say that the meaning attached the word by Fir. 
dausi is evident! at of “Champion,” or “ Warrior, 
and in move places one he uses instead one 


would fond ts to inter ah tho guest crashed ‘thems fiom Teme 
through Ttrain Tartary, and not by way of Persia and Arable, as te 
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THE BATTLE OF BALACLAVA, 


* ” + a 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To jo'n the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook the bills with thaader riven, 
Then rosbed the rtced to battle ¢riven. 
And louder then tte bol's of heaven 
Far flasbed the red artillery. 


Te combat deepens. On, yo brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave: 

. * * * 

Few. few shall part « here many meet! 

The stow sha!l bo their winding sheet, 

And every tur! beneath their ‘ee, 

Shall be a soldier's sepuichre. 

Hap Campbell stood upon the heights, watching the fearfal touraament, 
when, in the face of an army of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, our 
gallant Light Brigade, knowing their doom, charged to certain death, 
determined to die hard, he could not better have described the fatal 
combat of Balaclava. There, ranking up, steady as on parade, rode 
beardlese boys, ‘mothers’ carled darlings,” side by side with the brown 
bearded heroes of Indian warfare—Moodkee, Aliwal, and Sodraoa; and, 
though the shell and shot of cross batteries tore hugeg spsin their files, and 
a bailstorra of rifle bullets emptied many a saddle, no unwouaded man — 
private eoldier or officer—checked his rapid, steady, pace, or swerved to 
right or left. Onastraight they rode, a handful of heroes, and sabred al! 
before them. Lord Cardigan leaped the parapets before the Russian 
guns as ocolly as he would an ox fence in Northanp‘onshire. Then 
followed the moment of the fearfal melés, which our Artist has s:ized— 
the gunners wire out down at thelr guns—the opposing lines “ brokea, 
beaten, driven all adrift.” Bat there is a limit to everything—horses 
blown, men are tired out, squadrons scattered. Then was the moment 
for reserves to have fallen on the discomfited enemy; but, alas! we hud 
no reserves. An Husear writes—“ I turmed to look for reserves, my 
heart sunk—there was nothing but our thin second line.” 

Then, hot and bleeding, and covered with the blood of enemies, the 
remnant, keeping close to their officers, foaght their way baek, only 
saved from total annihiletion by the desperate charge upon one of the 
Russian batteries made by the Chasseurs d’Afrique. 

And ec,in a purposeless attack, our Light Cavalry Brigade wa; 
destroyed, thus affording one more instance of the mistake to which 
English cavalry officers have always been prone—attempting too mysh. 

To attack an enemy of superior force, in the three arms, unbroxen by 
previous fire of artillery, is against the first rules of cavalry sorties; to 
attempt euch @ charge wituout sufficient reserves, in the presence of an 
enemy superior in cavalry—sbeer folly. 

But to fully appreciate the determined valour of the heroes of 
Balaclava, our non-military readers must understand that a cdarge over 
a distance of a mile and a quarter is not a mad gallop at full speed, 
in which every horseman rides as hard as he can ; that would be merely 
running away toward the enemy. 

The charge is a measured pace—trot, canter, gallop; the gallop timed 
by the commanding officer, so a8 not to outpace the slowest horse in tue 
Brigade, and keep all in hand until the last hundred paces, and then to 
fall in a compact, irresistible budy on the enemy’s line. 

The severe leseon and loss we have experieiced from the want and 
the misusage of cavalry in the Crimea should not, however, d shearten 
us, but rather direct our attention to the excellent raw material we 
possess—material in every way superior to that of any country ia the 
world, if we can get rid of Continental imitations, and the lezavizs of 
frippery left us by George IV.,and his dandy Hassars. 

Cava'ry “ ought to be at once the eye, the feeler, and the feeder of the 
army.” It reaps the fruit of victory, covers a retreat, and retrieves a 
disaster. Cavalry consists of Heavy Cavalry, Dragoons, and Ligh: 
Cavalry. Heavy Cavalry, compceed of large men mounted on heavy 
powerful horses, are held in hand for decieive charges on the day of battle, 
and their horses are eo overweighted tha’ :.°y -equire Light Cavalry to 
follow up the enemy they have beaten. Thu.re < t possible care is taken 
of Beavy Cavalry in thefield. They do no o2:post duty, no foraging. 
no reconnoitring: they cannot be made use of even to eszort a convoy, 
because, if kept out long on the road, their hors¢s fall off in condition 
and become incapable of carrying their riders. Dragoons were originally 
intended to be infantry mounted on horzes. In ourservicethey are di- 
vided into light and heavy, the heavy being brigaded with the household 
troops when in the field. 

Light Cavairy are required to watch over the safety of the army, 
hovering on the flanks and in the rear, to prevent all possibility of a 
surprise. In open country they push on, and keep the enemy at a 
proper distance. 

Having the command of swift and powerful horees, we destroy their 
speed and endurance by placing giants upon them. The effect of a 
charge depends more on the swiftness and freshness of the horses than 
on their weight. Velocity makes weight. Fashion has led us to put 
our Grenadiers upon horsebask. The Hungarian Hussars, the Polish 
Lancerz, and the Chaszeurs d’Afrique are ten-stone men, and the two 
former have repeatedly ridden down heavy Cuirassiers. The efficiency 
of the latter is well known. 


Rosstan REcRvITING 1n SwiITZERLAND.—Accounts from Berne 
sta'e that a letier had been received by the master-armourer of Zurich, 
from M. de Colette, the Secretary of the Government at St. Petersburg, 
inviting workmen and armourers from Switzerland to join the Russian 
regiments. Allexpenses‘o their destination would be paid, with a salary 
ot about £40 per annum, and they would be placed at the head of the 
workmen in theregiment. 

Tse Pious Czar.—At a recent meeting in Rochdale, Mr. 
Bright defended the Czar axainst some incidentai allusions of the Rev. 
Canon Stowell, by obeerving that his Majesty was a contributor to the 
funds of the British snd Foreign Bible Society. He stated that he had 
been informed that tince the commencement of the negotiations which 
had led to the present war ashipment of Bibles and Testaments had 
been admitted into Russia duty free, to which exteat he claimed for the 
Emperor the title of a - ubscriber to the great English association for pro- 
mulgation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Sympromatic.—At the grand representation extraordinary that 
took place on Tuesday night week at the Berlin Opera, in honour of 
Prince Charles Fredrick’s marriage, it was observed that the President 
of the Counci , Baron Von Mantevffel, took his seat, not accidentally, but 
intentionally.in the same box with the Marquis de Moustier and Lord 
Bloom field (the French end English Ambas-adors). Baron Badberg, the 
Russian Ambassador, and Count Beakendorff, the Kussian Military Pieni- 
potentiary, were seated in a box exactly opposite, on the other side of 
the house. 

Tue Russian Trade ON THE PrussiAN Frontier.—From 
Kinigebere mention was lately made of various cavalcades of kibitkas, of 
which one consisted of 150 of these one-horse vehicles, having arrived 
there loaded with hemp, flax, and tallow. From Tilsit (4th instant) 
le ttera state that goods are lying in immense quantities on the Russian 
side, witbout there being any means of forwarding them. Although all 
tLe peasantry for a }ong way round, whoever cam produce a kibitka and 
bore. are attracted by the high wages to be earned there, their number 
does not suflice; nor are the custom-houses there, with their present stafi, 
adequ*te tothe increased work. The streets of Meme! are still filled with 
Ruse:an sledgee anc other vehicles, loaded with hemp, tallow, corn, lin- 
seed, and emelted copper; while from the sea-side are imported, for 
Ruseian consumption, coffee, sugar, sheet iron, twist, and cotton goods, 
end, above all, otive oil. This jast article is used WT uaatities 
daring the fasts of the Greek Church, in the place of butter. The transit 
ot pig lead bas been probibited by the sian Government, as being 
contraband of war. Salt seems to be one of the best articles of trade 
there just now; a million owt. are stated to have been already exported 
to Rursio, where the price has risen to three times what it formerly was. 


Loss cr an American Suir.—The Queen of the West, one of 
the “ Swallow-tail line” of packets from Liv to New York. was lost 
on Leugharne Sands, in Carmarthen Bay, on the 14th instant. Shesailed 
from New York on the 26th ult., under the command of Captain Pennell, 
with 140 paesengere, and 1500 tons of merchandise. After the vessel went 
on shore, the peesengere all landed. It is feared she will become a total 
wreck, but a large portion of her cargo is likely to be saved. 





THE VOTE OF THANKS TO THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
SPEECH OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


On Friday (last week) Lord John Russell (a‘ter laying on the table a 
copy of the Treaty between the Emperor of Austria and Her Majesty 
snd the Emperor of the French) proceeded to move a vote of thanks to 
the Army and Navy engaged in the Crimea and Black Sea, and in co 
doing epoke as follows :— 


In performing the task I have undertaken, I have the satisfaction 
of thinking that, however feebly and incompletely the task may be 
executed, I am sure of the sympathy of this House (Hear, hear). 
I cannot doubt that all those who were concerned with, or who 
approved of, the expedition that has been sent to the Crimea will gladly 
join in acknowledging aud in admiring the constancy and the fortitude 
with which they have eeen the service performed. I am still more sure 
that those who thought the expedition not quite wise, and that our army 
was exposed to duties for which it was unequal, will be still more incline 
toadmire the superhuman efforts that have been made by that army. 
I therefore, sir, now proseed to the task I have undertaken in the confi- 
dence that the House will approve of the motion I am about to propose, 
In performing that task, I may, perhaps, ssy at the outset, that [ shali 
endeavour, as far as posible, to avoid repeating the details of actioas 
the narratives of which have been given by Lord Raglan in his owa 
clear and emphatic language (Hear, hear). I shall also endeavour t» 
avcid entering into questions of tactics and military strategy. I hold 
weare none of us well qualified to perform a task which can only be 
adequately performed by those who ere not only practically familiar with 
the art of war, but who also know all the circumstances of the opera. 
tions which have been undertaken, and the manuer in which those ope- 
rations have been conducted. If I may give an illustration, I would 
mention that in the “ History of the French Empire,” the historian, in 
recounting the operations which belong to the battle of Wagram, states that 
the first Napoleon, having carried the battle to acertain exteat, and seeing 
victory ixcline in his favour, ordered certain manceavres to be performed. 
He said afterwards that there was another mancuvre which would 
have been far more decisive, and which would have had more spleadid 
results; but as his army was; not at that time composed of the veteran; 
he had been accustomed to, and as many of his troops were young 
troops, he could not rely upon their steadiness for the manceavre, which 
was of a too difficult and delicate nature for them to perform. Now, 
sir, military critics, having discovered that such a mancuvre may be 
performed, may easily blame that great commander for not having 
undertaken it. But he, knowing all the circumstances, being aware of 
the position of the ground, of the character and temper of his troops, 
no doubt judged rightly in the conduct which he pursued. So likewise 
with regard to every military operation. Usles3 you know exactly the 
nature of the ground on which the general is to operate, unless you can 
count exactly the force of which he is in command, and likewise the 
state and temper of that army, it is impossible to judge rightly with 
regard to the operations which were then performed. I say this because 
it is my intention only to state what operations have been performed, 
I have no doubt that they were performed with very great ability. I 
have no doubt that they were performed according to the best jadg- 
ment that could be formed under the circumstances; but I do not iatend 
upon this occasion to meet objections which might be made to any 
particular course of conduct. 

Now, sir, let me preceed to state the position of Lord Raglan. 
Lord Raglan was chosen by her Majesty to command the expedition 
which was sent to the Crimea. That choice was dictated by the 
remembrance of the services he had performed, and of the character 
which he had attained, both im the Army and im the country. Lord 
Raglan, when a very young man, might have used the influence of 
a very powerful family in order to obtain any station to which he 
might have aspired, The only thing he asked of the Government of 
that day was to be attached to the staf of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
He was attached to that staff, and from that time every step he 
bas taken, and the command he at present holds, are due to his merit 
end to his merit only (Hear), I remember him perfectly well upon 
geveral occasions, when I had the honour of being at the head-quarceis 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the Peninsula, performing all the duties 
of the military correspondence of that great captain at a time when he 
had not only (o conduct the military correspondence of the army, but 
also the correspondence with the Government at hone, with the Seore- 
tary of State, with the Secretary of State for War, and also with the 
Portuguese and Spanish Governments. There was business enough to 
employ any office in this country which has the most business to per- 
form, and yet it was all performed, owing to the clear head and the 
facility of dispatch of Lord Raglan. It was all done amid the hurry of 
the army, and with the hindrances arising from duty in the field. 
Accompanying the Duke of Wellington through his long career, he was 
at length wounded ; bat he returned to this country to perform other 
duties. And if the character of the officers of the British Army stands 
high, if the selection that has been made shows how much desert has 
been attended to, it is in a great degree to Lord Raglan that the country 
has been indebted for those officers (Hear). Such was the man, there- 
fore, who wes appointed by her Majesty to command the army in the 
East; and let me say further that, having been so appointed, 
he at once commanded the confidence and affection of the 
British army, and in a very short time he obtained the en- 
tire confidence and hearty co-operation of the Generals of 
cur ally the Emperor of the French. When we have to con- 
tider that these operations were operations to be coaducted in common, 
that they were to be conducted in common with the forces of an ally 
with whom we had not been, at all events, accustomed to co-operate in 
the field, however intimate the alliance between the two Governments 
had been during peace, the House will cee at once it was not only 
valour in the field—and more valour was never displa yed—but it was 
other and no less necessary qualities in the character of Lord Raglan 
that have made him of euch service tohis country (Cheers). And now, 
eir, I will proceed to that expedition and to that contest in which some 
of the best blood of this country bas been shed: and when I say the 
test blood of this country, I by no means intend to exclade any rank, 
military or social (Hear, hear). I consider that among the best blood of 
this country is the blood of those eons of )avourers who, having entered 
the military profession, have devoted their whole hearts to their duty, 
who have stood in the field of battle without the hope or expectation ot 
being distinguished by those rewards which reach these over them, but 
who have performed their duty gloriously, and at the same time with a 
feeling of religious obligatioa which hss prevented them, while they have 
been ‘oremost in arsailing the enemy, from committing outrage uvon the 
fallen (Hear, hear). And I am sure that theee children of England are 
no less prized than the sons of the highest and noblest in the land 
(Hear, hear). 

The embarkation of the British troops took place towards the 
end of August. im a despatch of the 29th of that month Lord Raglan 
mentions the acknowledgments that he thinks are due to the officers 
of the British npavy—ef whom I shall take notice hereafter, when I come 
to that part of the vote of thanks for the assistance they had given 
in order to effect the embarkation of so large a number of troops 
(Hear, hear). The expedition proceeded to the Crimea. 
There was some question with respect to the place of dis- 
embsrkation. Lord Raglan bimself preceeded the fleet in a swift 
steamer, surveyed the coast, found that some points which had 
been thought of for landing the troops were guarded by new re- 
doubts and fortifications, and at length fixed upon a place for disem- 
barking the troops,to which he obtained the assent of Marshal St. 
Arnanvo, the Commander of the French army (Hear, hear). This selec- 
tion was so judicious, that the whole army was disembarked without 
opposition ; and that important operation was effected eafely and com- 
pletely in the coarse of a short time (Hear, hear). That, sir, was a 





worthy proof of the skill ef Lord Raglan. and was calculated to give 
great satisfaction to this country (Hear, hear). Having landed oa the 
14th, the army proceeded, and made a march of considerable length on 
the 19th. On the 20th of that month they had to march a few miles 
further, and found the Ruseian army intrenohed upon the heights above 
the Alma. ‘They attacked them; and, in the course of a few hours, 
mace themselves masters of those heights—the Russian army making 
no further attempt to occupy or retake that position (Hear, hear). It 
was @ position well chosen: of great natural strength; and so strong, 
that, to he right of the Ruesians, the position was quite unassailable, from 
the precipitous nature of the ground. It is generally believed that 
Prince Menschikoff, who there commanded, said it was a position at 
which the Allied army might be kept at bay for three weeks, and 
thereby prevented from proceeding to the siege of Sebas:opol; yet such 
was the brilliant valour of the English and French troops, that they 
carried the heights (Cheers). The Light Division of the British army 
were received with volleys «f musketry and grape, which for a time 
thinned their ranks; but the brigades at large came up, and attacked 
the position with euch force, vigour, and det:rmination, that the 
Ruesians yielded the heights—never ugain to be recovered (Cheers). Sir, 
I have already said that, with regard to the details‘of these actions, 
Lord Reglan himself has told them in the clearest languige. I ma 
mestion, however, some ciroumstances relating to that noble Lord him- 
self. Marebal St. Arnaud carried at the same time the left of the 
Russian position (Cheers). The charge of the Freach wa; so impetuous 
aud so vigorous, that the Russians yielded the ground, and the 
French army was established on the heights that had been occapied 
by the Russians (Cheers). On the British side great masses of troops 
were @ollected. Lord Raglan, seeing the great foroe with which he had 
to contend, desired an offieer of his staff to go to a height that he saw, 
and eee if there was any chance of planting a cannon on that height 
(Hear, hear). The officer, on rejoining him, eaid he though: it was 
possible. Lord Raglan immediately directed two guns to be taken to 
that height. The Russian artillery was eo powerful and excessive,that 
most of the artillerymen who accompanied those guns were kilied in 
ascending the height, but the guns were placed where Lord Raglan had 
desired. Officers of his own staff fired the first shots from thoze gans, 
and at first they were not effective; but presently they got the range, 
and their shots were so directed against the masses of the Russian 
army, that they made deep chasms in that dense mass; and after a 
time the whole body began to move, the columns were shaken, and the 
Russians commenced their retreat (Coeers). Suca was a proof, as I 
conceive, of the effect that cau be produced by a General eeeing the 
point where the enemy may be attacked, and directing the attack as he 
did with the coolness that belongs to him, and the decision that Is like- 
wise his characteristic (Cheers). It was a proof that he saw the mode 
in which the great forces of the enemy might be successfully opposed ; 
and when I speak of the coolness of Lord Raglan, I may perhap; be 
permitted to mention that his staff thinking that he exposed himself too 
much, that he had gone too far in advance, that the Russian fire was so 
hot in that point that the life of the commander ought not to be risked, 
one of them said to him that he thought he was exposing himself too 
much. Lord Raglan’s answer was, “ Donot speak to me, now; I am 
busy” (Cheers and laughter). There is nothing of epigrammatic wit— 
there is nothing, perhaps, of heroic sentiment in these words; bat 
they were the words of an English gentleman attentive to his duty, 
and quite regardless of any danger he might inour in the discharge 
of it (Cheers). 

After the battle of the Alma was thus gained, the army halted for a 
time, while both the military and the seamen of the fleet were employed 
in assisting the wounded, carrying them to the ships,and burying the dead 
(Hear, hear). After a time the English and French army prozceded on 
their march. It was fcuad that they crossed the next river, the Ka 
withoat difficulty, the enemy having abandoned all defence of that river; 
but when they came to the Belbec, they found there certain works which 
the Russians had erected to prevent the disembarkation of military 
and stores by the Allied forces at that time (Hear, hear), Great con- 
sultation was necessary, and it was considered whether these works 
should be attacked, whether the army should proceed, as had 
been originaily intended, to attack the north side of Sebastopol, 
or whethtr some other course should not be taken. It was de 
cided that, instead of occupying themselves in redacing those forts, the 
army should at once, at all risks, march across the woods to the south 
of Sebastepol, and endeavour to make themselves masters of Balaclava. 
That marcn was accomplished on the 25th of September. It was com- 
ducted with great ekill; the army being exposed, of course, to the 
danger of a flank attack while they were performiag it; but it was most 
successfully performed. They seem to have surprised the Russiau comm 
mander ; for the rear-guard of the Russian army was met on the road to 
Sebastopcl. The English and French army proceeded without difficulty; 
they made themselves masters of Balaclava, and of the country be:weem 
that port and Sebastopol. I believe that operation was one sho 
great ekill, But immediately after the operation Lord Raglan 
to lament that the officer with whom he had so co-operated, and with 
whom he had corsulted both as to the original decision upon the under- 
taking of the expedition, as to the means of embarkation of the 
forcer, and of disembarking them, and as to the fight at Alma, was so 
reduced by illness that he could no longer continue the command (Hear). 
Marshal St. Arnaud, with heroic spirit, had determined to persevere to 
the Jast in performing his du:y to his Sovereign and to his country 

Hear), He was determined, altsough in a few weeks or perhapsinge 
lew days, nothing buat his dead bust should remain, that that bast should 
not be without its laurels (Cheers). In aday or two expired an officer 
who had shown so much gallantry and heroism, with whom the army 
had every reason to be satisfied, and who would always be considered as 
a man who, to the last days of his life, had performed his duty (Cheers). 
I cannot omit here the words in which Marshal St Arnaud spoke of Lord 
Raglan at the battle of the Alma, because they are the words of the 
chief of the army of another nation, and while they show the generssity 
of the writer, they seem to bestow worthy praise on the character of 
Lord Raglan. He says:—* The bravery of Lord Raglan rivals that of 
antiquity. In the midst of cannon and musket-shot he displayed a 
calmness which never left him” (Che‘rs.) The command of the Freach 
then fell into the hands of General Canrobert ; and it is with great satis- 
faction I say that, ever since he has had the command, Lord Raglan 
and Geners] Canrobert have acted together with « rivalry only as to 
who should best serve the common cause—with no other rivalry, with no 
species of jealousy—each admiring and upholding the charaeter and the 
actions of the other (Cheers). 

On the 28th of September the armies occupied the heights in the 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol, About ten days had elapsed when, 
after a fall examination of the ground, it was the impression of Sir 
John Burgoyne and other eminent officers (and I mention Sir John 
Burgoyne because he was the best qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject)—the impression of Sir John e was, that the 
task would be far more diffioult than had been supposed (Hear, 
hear). It bad been imagined that the regular fortifications of Sebas- 
topol on the land side never having been protected, the Allied 
army might have begun operations close to the town, and destroyed 
thoee defences. They considered that with such artillery as they had 
ready tae capture of the town might be very soon accomplished, 
When I look back to letters that were written at that time by various 
officers, and transmitted to us by our Ambassador at Constantinopie, I 
find confident expectations expressed that Sebastopol would soon fall. 
But Sir John Burgoyne, upon examining the ground, found that the 
hills, as they extended towards Sebastopol, opened into wide ravines 
separated from each other, and that the troops that were placed upon 
one part of the hil! could not co-operate with the troops that were upom 
another (Hear, hear). He therefore found that it would be very difficult 
to on the spproaches in the way originally intended, and that it 
would be dangerous above all to leave any part of the English force un- 
supported upon such ground as I have described (Hear, hear). It was 
accordingly neceseary to bring as much heavy artillery into the batteries 
as could be brought, and the work which our soldiers did, both day and 
night, was performed with the utmost perseverance, in order to place the 
heavy artillery in position to destroy the defences of the place; bat it 
was obvious from the moment that determination—that de- 
termination—was taken, the prospect became one of a very different 
character ; for the Russians, having a great quantity of heavy artillery 
in Sebastopol, and all the guns likewise of their large fleet, and having 
a considerable garrison, and the whole of the men that formed the 
crews of the ships, not counting the population of Sebastopol, com- 
manded a force that was equal, if not superior, to ours (Hear, hear). 
From that moment, therefore, the task became one of very great labour 
and difficulty; and both on the French side and on the side of the 
British nothing was left undone in order to hasten on this work, and to 
open a formidable fire on the Russiam defenoes (Cheers). On the 17th 
of October that fire was opened, and produced a very consideraovle effect. 
Many of the guns in the batteries of the Russians were dismounted, 
and their works were, for the time, nearly destroyed. At the same 
time the fleete—both English and French—came near to the forte 
on the sea side, and open.d a most formidavie ‘tre fur sc ae hours 
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against those defences: but that fire did not produce the effect of 
opening the place to the immediate assault of the Allies, for the Rus- 
sians occupied themselves during the night in repairing the defences 
that had been destroyed, and in placing other guns as substitutes for 
those that bad been dismounted. 

So affairs went on until the 25th of October, wnen the Rue 
sians, coming round by the valley of Balaclava, made an attack 
upon certain redoubts in the neighbourhood. Those redoubts were 
occupied by the Turks, and the Russians succeeded in attacking 
them. A great force of cavalry advanced, but a body of the heavy 
cavalry of the British, not regarding the superiority of numbers, 
attacked the Russian cavalry and forced it to retire. Lateron the 
same day, by the misconetruction of an order which had been given by 
Lord Raglan, an attack was made by the Light Cavalry upon the lines 
of the Russians, consisting of batteries of artillery and large bodies of 
infantry and cavalry (Cheers). Nothing could be more distinguished 
than the bravery ot these men (Loud cheers). I believe at no time in 
the annals of the British Army has courage been more signally displayed 
(Cheers), Wemay lament that the action was not fruitful, and that it 
did not produce against the force to which it was sent that effect which 
under different circumstances it might have caused; but that is not 
the least disparagement to the valour of the men (Cheers) who thus 
were ready at any risk, and with those immense odds against them, to 
charge the enemy that they saw before them, and whom they were 
directed to attack (Cheers). 

The works of the siege, being in themselves very laborious, occu- 
pled a far more than ordinary proportion of the besieging force— 
those works being the more fatiguing, because a great portion of 
the men were taken away by eickmess and cholera (Hear, hear). 
Those men were thus employed when an immense effort was made 
by the commanders of the Russian forces—perhaps I should rather 
say by the Emperor of Russia himself, for two of his sons were 
present—in order to overwhelm the force of the Allies, which 
was on one side besieging a great fortified place with a na- 
merous gafricon and intrenchments defended by prodigious artillery, 
and on the other hand confronting the Russian army (Hear, hear). 
That attempt was made, it is said, by more than 60,000 men: I 
should think it probable that the number was not lese than 80,000. 
They were troops that had not been present at the battle of the Alma, 
They were troops who did not know the enemy they had to encounter 
(Cheers). Those troope—roused to the utmost pitch of fanaticism, and, 
it is said, with their courage animated by other means—came in vast 
columns to the attack of the British on the heights of Inkerman (Hear, 
hear). Lord Raglan has related the events of that battle. He has 
stated how, in the darkness of night and in the fog of the morning, the 
Russians were able to place very considerable artillery—mno less than 
ninety pieces—and to advance vast columns close to the English posi- 
tion (Hear, hear). In that darkness and that thickness of che fog it 
was impossible to exercise the powers and the discrimination of a Com- 
mander. It was impossible to survey che enemy and to direct operations 
against them. There were but 8000 men on the field. But, alchouga 
their numbers were few—although they had been weakened by sickness 
and by battle—although they presented themzelves ragged and ex- 
hausted from the privations they had endured—although, amid the 
darkness, they could hardly recognise their companions and comrades 
amongst their own regi ts—although a great portion of them came 
to the field after twenty-four hours’ work in the trenches, and after 
hard labour and privation, and although they had not time to take even 
a ecanty meal before they met this powerful enemy, they retained the 
unquenched and unquenchable epirit of the British soldier, und that spirit 
was triumphant (Cheers), That was—as my right hon. friend, the 
Secretary-at-War truly said the other night—the battle of the soldier 
(Cheers). That band of heroes, exposed as they were to artillery, against 
wh'ch nothing for a very long time could have stood, might at last—not 
have been driven from the field—not have been defeated—but might at 
last have left their lives upon those heights, and those heights might have 
oecupied by the enemy, in consequence o[ the smallness of the numbers been 
oppesed to them, had there not, at this moment, after they had stood for 
hours this tremendous attack, arrived a reinforcement of the French allies 
(Cheers),commanded by General Borquet, one of the most distinguished 
chiefs of the French army (Cheers), who directed with skill and valour 
those French troops, who rushed on with such impetuosity that they 
saved the day; they saved the position and saved both armies from that 
danger which otherwise might have overwhelmed them had the Russians 
obtained possession of any part of their position (Hear, hear). But yet, 
sir, with those French allies, they were but 14,000 men who fought that 
battle (Cheers). 1 believe, in point of destruction of an enemy, scarcely 
any battle has been equal to it (Hear). More than 5000 dead were left 
upon the field of battle by the Russians. We cannot count them less, 
and it was a very moderate calculation to say that three times as many 
must have been wounded. And thus these 14,000 men caused a loss of 
far more than their own number (Cheers). I believe, sir, there are no 
modern annals that contain the history of a battle which redoundsmore 
to the honour of those who fought it than the battle to which I have 
just alluded (Cheers). It has caused desolation and affliction to many ; 
but I am persuaded that the renown of that battle will not be forgotten, 
and that the effect will last until future generations (Cheers). Wehave 
seen that, in the course of that battle, there were at one time various 
changes of the forces, but we have seen that the heroism of those brave 
troops prevailed ; and those who have met these troops—those who have 
to give an account of what it is to attack such troops, will be slow to 
think that Russia can attain advantages from the war which she is 
waging against two such countries (Cheers). 

I will now advert only to the general opinion of the siege 

which has been undertaken, and the assistance we have received 
from the navy (Cheers). The general opinion of the siege, as 
I have stated, is, that although it has been conducted by officers 
of great experience, the work is at the same time of the most 
Jaborious kind, and the tufferings and privation of our troops 
have been such as never have been equalled (Hear), And, sir, in 
alluding to the loss that we have sustained, I cannot omit one name 
—the name cf a General who fell in the battle of Inkerman, because, 
from his character, from his talents, and from his former services, 
the country had every right to expect a complete military commander 
im his person (Hear, hear), I allude to Sir George Cathcart (Hear, 
hear). He behaved at all times with the highest spirit. He was so 
esteemed by every one that when there was a question of sending out a 
Governor to the Cape at a time of emergency, his great commander, the 
Duke of Wellington, and persons of less authority, concurred in saying 
that no more skilful commander, no wiser chief, could be found than Sir 
George Cathcart (Hear, hear). Iremember seeing him this year, having 
just returned from that command, having fulfilled the expectations of 
his Sovereign and his country; and he heard with joy and exultation of 
‘is good fortune in being at once appointed to a command in the Crimea 
Hear, hear). To the last hour of his life—to the last minute of his 
life—acoording to those who saw him, that loyal exultation seems 
to have continued (Hear, hear). He had no further ambition, he 
had no other wish, but to give his life to his country, and spend 
the last drop of his blood in her service (Cheers). Those are the 
men whedo honour to this country, and who never will be forgotten 
(Loud cheers). 

The next vote I shall have to propose to you will be a vote of 
thanks to the Navy (Cheers). I have mentioned that Lord Raglan 
in the commencement said that the zeal and efficiency of the navy 
in performing the service of embarking the troops and assisting them 
were beyond all praise—that from Admiral Dundas to the lowest 
sailor the same zeal and the same care had been displayed for their 
safety: and he mentioned especially the conduct of Sir Edmund Lyons 

Loud cheers). In relating the account of the battle of tue Alma, he 
used some words which I think I ought to quote (Hear, hear). After 
expressing his deep feeling of gratitude to the navy, he said :—“ They 
watched the progress of the day with the most intense anxiety; and, as 
the best way of evincing their participation in our success, and their 
sympathy in the sufferings of the wounded, they never ceased, from the 
close of the battle till we left the ground this = provide for 
the sick and wounded, and to carry them down to the 
in which some of the officers even volunteered to assist—an act which I 
shall never cease to recollect with the warmest thankfalness. I mention 
no names, fearing I might omit some one who ought to be spoken of ; 
but none who were associated with us spared AP they could 
apply to so sacred aduty. Sir Edmund Lyons, w 
whole, was, as always, most prominent in rendering 
providing for emergencies.” Thus it is that he epeaks of this 
distinguished officer—this man who is an honour to the ser- 

‘toe to which he belonge—and one from whom, I trust, we may still 

xpect great and brilliant services in the course of the war in which 

"@ are now engaged (Cheers). A man of more ability in whatever 
vesition he may be employed I scarcely ever met with, and his services 
are well known to his country (Cheers). After this operation, Sir EB. 
Lyons was again most forward and must sealous at Balaclava. He 

ntered the harbour at the same time that Lord Raglan was descending 








to the place, and from that time to the present he has been ever fore- 
most in rendering every assistance to.the army (Cheers). When the 
fire was opened against the place, Lerd Raglan and General Canrobert 
asked Admiral Dundas and Admiral Hamelin to co-operate with the 
fire of their ships against the batteries on the sea cide. That service 
was willingly undertaken. The injury caused, as I have said, to the 
land batteries, was not such as to enable the troops to attempt imme- 
diately to attack the place, and therefore the fire of the ships did not 
produce any effect, except for a time (Hear, hear). But had the army 
been able, while the batteries were stopped, to lay open the place, as 
seems to have been expected, then the diversion thus caused would have 
been most useful (Hear, hear). I believe every officer engaged in that 
service poo his duty and discharged it to the satisfastion of his 
6u, Cheers), 

After proposing this motion, I shall venture to propose a vote 
that is perhaps unesual and without precedent (Cheers). But I 
think the feeling of the country has been such (Loud cheering, 
which interrupted the noble Lord) that the House will readily agree 
to it (Renewed cheers). I mean to propose a vote of thanks to General 

Canrobert (Cheers) and to the officers and men who have co-operated 
with her Majesty’s forces in the wac (Renewed and load cheers). Sir, 
such has been the feeling shown that I believe that the gallant acts 

which have been performed by the English and French conjointly—two 
manly nations which have always respected each other—have beea such 

that bonds of friendship have been formed which will not be easily dis- 
severed (Cheers), so that those two nations, the mo:t enlightened, the 

most able, the most spirited in Europe, may always act in alliance to- 

gether, and give an example to Europe of duties resolutely performed 

and high principles adequately maintained (Renewed cheers). Sir, I 

likewise mean to propose a vote lamenting the fate of those who have 

perished in this action, and offering the expression of our condolence to 

the families of those brave men who have died (Hear, hear). 

There is still a part of the task which I have to perform which I thisk I 
Ought not to omit, but which I cannot perform without some painful feel- 
ing. All the accounts we have received from those who witnessed the last 
action at Inkerman—there were some similar accounts with respect to 
the battle of Alma—but all those relating to Inkermaa state that when 
the officers and soldiers of the Allied armies fell wounded on the field of 
battle, the Russian troops, instead of taking them prisoners, immediately 
used their bayonets, and dispatched those unfortunate men on the 
field (Murmurs). Lord Raglan and Genera! Canrobert thought that the 
introduction of such a practice, to abhorrent to humanity (Loud 
cheers), so different from the usages of civilised warfare, ought not to 

unnoticed. Lord Raglan, therefore, ordered evidence tv be taken 
by the Judge-Advocate on the spot. Twenty-four witnesses were exa- 
mined: twenty-four officers and soldiers deposed to having been wit- 
nesses of these acts of barbarity on the part of the Russian soldiers, who 
were, in some instances, as they thought, instigated by Russian officers. 
The Commanders-in-Chief of the Allies sent a flag of truce to Prince 
Menschikoff, to represent the circumstances to him, and to say that they 
felt quite convinced that such acts as that must have been committed 
against his orders, and trasted that he would take severe measures to 
prevent such barbarities in future. Ido wish I could say taat the 
answer of Prince Menschikoff expressed that readiness which every one 
would have expected from an officer in his position; but he states that 
it is not the custom of the Russian troops to givejno quarter, though the 
troops might have been excited, because a church had been burnt by 
some detachments of the Allies. It is said, whether truly or not, that a 
church had been entered and sacked by some soldiers; but that such an 
act should be mentioned as any pailiation (Hear, hear), I mast say I 
think is not to the credit of the Russian Commander (Hear, hear). 
We all know what was the conduct of the French and English 
to each other when they were fighting continually on the battle-fields of 
the last war (Hear, hear); we all know that in the Peninsula, after the 
battle was over, they would meet in the same stream with their eross- 
belts off, as the Duke of Richmond said—that they woul help one 
another and converse in the most friendly manner together, showing 
their mutual respect for the actions of each other. We know that when 
a vidette was seen upon the army being about to advance, whether it 
were the English army going to advance against the French, or the 
French against the English, that, soorning to take advantage, they gave 
him warning of the approach ot the army, and sometimes helped 
him with his kmapsack, in order that he might gain the shelter 
of his comrades, Such actions, sir, are characteristic of civilised 
nations; and in such a spirit one would have hoped that war in this 
nineteenth century would have been carried on, I am afraid that it 
shows—-not, certainly, that any Russian General would order such atro- 
cities; not, certainly, that the great Sovereign of the Russian empire 
would ceuntenance for a moment such barbareus acts; but it shows that 
the enemy with whom we are to deal, if he obtained the command over 
that fair part of Europe, instead of civilising and improving it, would not 
only destroy the arts of peace, but even darken the horrors of war (Cries 
of * Hear, hear”). I therefore trust, sir, that the cause of England and 
France may be triumphant, believing that it is connected with all the 
best interests of civilisation, with the progress of humanity, and the 
spread of real religion (Cheers). Men who have beer thus exoited by 
fanaticiem—as we all know they were previous to the battle of Inker- 
man—who were called upon in the name of the Christian religion to 
take up arms and go into the field, were guilty within « few hours of 
such acts as I have mentioned (Hear, hear). I do trast that the Govern- 
ment of Russia, ashamed of theee acts, will take some means to prevent 
aby repetition of them. 

Sir, there is but one thing further that I have to say, and it is 
ef a more agreeable nature in itself, and one in which I trust I shall 
have the concurrence of this House. It was said, in reference to 
ene of the victories gained in the course of the last war, by Mr. 
Wyndham, that, for his part, he would rather have to celebrate a gallant 
feat of arms performed by the British army, than torecord the conquest of 
a whole archipelago of sugar islands. I am convinced that that saying 
of his was as wise as it was forcible and pointed. It isin these things 
that the life of anation consists; it is by actions such as we have to com- 
memorate to-day that the spirit of a mation is maintained from age to 
age (Hear, hear). It is by battles such as we have the glory to record 
in our hietory—by battles such as the French likewise have to record in 
their history—it is by such battles and victories that each nation has its 
separate existence, and that itis ready to defend its independence, at 
whatever cost (Hear, hear). We have been for years, all of us, the Par- 
liament and the people of every class, engaged in speculation 
and in practices concerning the progress of wealth concerning 
the arts, and the machinery, and the improvements of peace. 
We have shown that those studies, that a devotion to sach 
pursuits, have not in the least abated that fire which belongs to 
this nation ; we have shown that, whether it be England, whether t 
be Scotland, whether it be Ireland, a similar spirit animates the whole 
United Kingdom, and that we are ready to peril in a just cause all that 
ismost deartomen. I say again, sir, that no victories which have been 
gained in such a cause asthe present, and with such a spirit as the 
nation has shown, can fail to redound to our honour and te our fame in 
future generations, and to exhibit this mation to all after-time as an 
pe ‘ respect and admiration to the world (Loud and cuntinued 
cheering). 








THE FOREIGN FRUIT TRADES OF LONDON. 


Or this trade, involving great interests, and empleying an immense 
capital, we gave some interesting details in a former Volume. We find 
the acoompanying account of the trade in Sir Francis Head's admirable 
paper, the “ London Commissariat,” in the last published number of 
the Quarterly Review :— 

The foreign-fruit trade has its head-quarters in the city.’ The 
pedestrian who walks down Fish-street hill would ly never sur- 
mise that at certain seasons a regular fruit exhibition is kept up within 
these dull brick houses, before which the tall column lifts its head. Ali 
the world knows the Mesers. Keeling and Hunt, whose effigies seem to 
stand in the public exe — @ vast pyramid of pine-apples. This firm 
hold sales of various kinds of fruit in their auction-rooms in Monument- 
yard. On these oocasions the long ment makes a show, before 
which, for quantity at least, that of Chiswick pales. Pine-apples by 


plexed apparently by th 
might have been in his own happy . The pine-apple market is of 
modern date. first 


. The cargo 
and since that time the traffic has rapidly increased, and at 
of which nine-teaths consigned t Keeling and Hunt, 
w nine-ten’ are 10 Messrs. an 
th “tee Raheunes 


e > are incipally from " 
in the West Indies, where r "smost ; 
they ve been more carefully cultivated, and 


grafts our hot-house pines have been taken oat to improve their 
quality. There are five cli to the 
sea of this single fruit. The melons come from Spaia, Portugal, aud 





don alone, accompanied by not less than 15,000,000 lemons. Any time 
between December and May the oranze clippers from the Azores and 
Lisbon may be seen un! their cargoes in the neighbourhood of the 
great stores in Pudding and Botolph Lanes, There are 240 of these fast- 
sailing vessels engaged in the entire trade, and of this fleet seventy at 
least are employed in supplying the windows of the fruiterers and the 
apple-stalls of London. these fruits, together with nuts and walnuts, 
apples, plums, pears, and some peaches, &c., are disposed of weekly at 
the a nm sales in Monument-yard to the general dealers, the majority 
of whom are located in Duke’s-place, close at hand, aud are mostly Jews. 
Indeed, we are informed that many of them are the identi:al boys growa 
up to manhood, that used some twenty-five years ago to seli oranges 
about the streets, and whose old place has gradually been taken by the 
Irish. They act as middlemen between the importers and the peripa- 
tetics, who at certain times of the day resort hither to fill their baskets 
and barrows. Covent-garden also supplies retailers of orang+s and nuts, 
especially on Sunday mornings, when the place is sometime: crowded 
like atair. The following bill of quantities, drawn up by Mr. Keeliag, is 
derived, we believe, from the Custom House returns:— 














Appl oon bushels, | Spach nate) 

les .. - 39,561 bushels. | Spanish nu 4 

—_—- ° 19,742 Barcelona ++ 72,509 bushels, 
Cherries .. e+ — 264,240 lbs, Brazil “ eo Sane » 
Grapes .. 1,328,190 ,, Chestnuts .. e+ 26,250 4 
Pine-apples 60,000 Walnuts . oe 36,088 4 
Oranges .. + 61,635,146 Cocoa-nuts ee 1,255,000 
Lemons .. +» 15,408,789 





THE FLOWERS OF THE SEA 


Tue land has its flowers ;— 
Everywhere about us are they glowing. 


They epangle the meadows—they open under the leafy canopy of the 
forest—they brave the wind that sweeps over the heath-clad mountain 
—they lurk in tiny nooks and recesses—in the crevices of old ruins, and 
in the fiesures of rocks. “ Call them not weed-,” they are o-naments 
freely showered around us by the hand of nature. 

The land has its flowers, and so has the ocean: but who ranges 
amidst these “ treasures of the deep”? Unseen by human eye, they 
display their glories, some on rockr, some in nooks aad caves, where 
lorg fronds of alge, and delicately arborescent zoophytes bend over 
them in their tranquil asylum. Strange things, the smaller monsters of 
the deep, of uncouth aspect, creep and crawl around; shells pave their 
resting-place, and golden-tinted fishes sail over and amoagthem. But 
these Flowers of the Sea are of animal, not vegetable strac:ure; and the 
expansion of their disc, and the protusion of its filamentous appendages 
are voluntary; they can retract these organs within themselves, and 
thus assume the appearance of a bud. 

Theee animal floweré are generally called Sea Anemones (Actini@), and 
are amongst the most curious of the lower ordersof the Animal Kingion. 
Few know anything connected with their history; many, indeed, are not 
aware of the existence of such beings, or have only learned it by watch- 
ing them in the cisterns of the Aquatic Vivarium, at the Zoological 
Scciety’sGardens. These cisterns contain many rare and beautiful spe- 
ciee—some of great magnitude, and of varying colours. 

The Sea Anemones are very exteusively distributed; they inhabit all 
seas, and are found at different degrees of depth, and in different locali- 
ties, according to the species. Many are tenants of the British seas; 
tome residing in deep water; others are fixed to rooks close along the 
shore, and left exposed by the retiring tide; others bury themselves in 
the eand of the beach, or in the |sandy bed of gullies, intersecting low 
reefs overgrown with sea-weed. These latter may be often seen in clear 
water when the sun is brightly shining, with their richly-tinted disco 
fringed with multitudinous worm-like arms or tentacles, spread out like 
a full-blown flower; but, on the least alarm, they bury themselves in the 
sand with extraordinary celerity, retracting their arms and closing up 
the disc at the same instant. 

Nothing is more attractive than a rock-garden teeming with Sea 
Anemones. There are few parts along our coasts where they are not to 
be met with; but in some lovalities they are especially abundant. At 
ebb-tide these rocks are left bare, and are often easy of access; among 
them are quiet nooks, and grottoes, and jutting shelves, “ coins of 
*vantage,” and little basins of the clearest water. Over all these beds 
of support may be seen thousands of Sea Anemones, often in dense 
array, displaying their azure disc and green and purple-tinted arms to 
the light of the warm sun. If we quietly watch them we may see all 
their movements: eome are wreathing their arms in various directions, 
as if in quest of food (for, be it known, they are very voracious), and 
woe to the little crab or sea-snail round which they enfJld themselves.* 
Some are in the act of engulfing their prey; some are leisurely ex- 
panding their disco and tentacles. But, now, let a dark cloud ovssure 
the sun, and suddenly every disc is closed—every flower assumes the 
form of a conical or rounded mass of gelatinous flesh. Yet, they see 
not, and (in our sense of the word) feel not; mevertheless, they are 
sensitive of light, and shrink under a cloud. 

These Sea Anemones, if carefully disengaged from the rocks to which 
they adhere by a basal sucker, may be pus into a bowl of sea-water 
(renewed daily), and will live for a considerable time—affording an 
object of the highest interest. The same observations apply to the 
sand-haunting epecies, richly tinted with orange and bright vermilion. 
They resemble a bouquet of ever-chasgiog, never-withering, blossoms, 
of unequalled beauty. Thus may their habits be observed at leisure, 
for they will take food freely, swallowing crabs and shell-fish, marine 
insects, and small fishes. Of these the soft parts only are digested: the 
rest are cast forth, as the falcon or the owl cast back the bones, feathers, 
and fur of the prey on which they have gorged. Their mode of taking 
food is by enfolding it in their rainbow-tiated arms and gradaa'ly 
forcing it into the mouth, seated in the centre of the disc and very 
dilateable, and which leads to a large digestive cavity. Often may they 
be seen to fill this cavity with water, and eo to distend themselves till 
the disc swells up like a large bubble; but on the least alarm, they 
forcibly eject the water, retract their arms, and assume the appearance 
of a simple fleshy mass, toon again to unfold and reassame it; flower- 
like aspect. 

As the rock-frequenting Actinia or Anemones adhere to the surfase of 
the stone with grest tenacity, it requires some care to disengage them 
without injury. This msy be done, however, by cautiously insinuating 
a broad, thin knife-blade beneath them, or a slight ivory paper-catter. 
Do these Sea Anemones remain fixed on the s during the whole of 
‘the year? This is a doubtful point. The Abb iguemare, who re- 
gards these creatures as more certain indicators of fine weather than is 
the barometer, states that they change their abode on the approach of 
winter. They are certainly not so fixed that they cannot change their 
situation; they can slowly glide over the surface of tue rook, aad the 
can also entirely detach themselves, and, filling themselves wil 
water, £0 as to become of the same speciiic gravity as taeir native 
fluid, suffer themselves to be floated to amother spot. Thus 
some abandon themselves, to a certain extent, to the current 
of the water, and others sink into snug recesses or basins; but we 
cannot quite assent tothe Abbe’s asrertion that they turn themselves 
inside out, and, using their tentacles as feet, crawl along till they find 
& suitable spot in which to fix, were the temperatare of the water is 
congenial. At the same time, we do not positively deny it. 

We have eaid that the Sea Anemones do not fee! in our sense of the 
word, But they do feel, yet not as we feel, for they feel light and 
darkness; they are eminently endowed with that sense which the phy- 
siologiet terms irritability, a principle unconnected with a nervous 
system, and which prevails greatly among the lower animals, as 
polypes, zoophytes, &c., and also is displayed by plants, as the seasitive 
plant, the sunflower, and many more. 

Where there are no nerves and no brain, pain cannot be felt. It has, 
indeed, been aeeerted that nervous fibres radiating from several central 
points, have been detected at the base of these Actinia. This is 





of the arms—they yield with scarcely a s:ruggie, and are, aps, 
psisoned by the secretion oozing from apparently feeble, bat reaily 
energetic, organs. W' 


ain trouble, for each frayment becomes a new and perfect being, and 
thus ace these ty" units multip:red, 
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doubtful ;\but, even granting it, we 
cannot thence deduce susceptibility 
to pain. We make these observa- 
tions becaure these Sea Anemones 
may be divided with impunity; 
each part will then become a per- 
fect and distinct individual, and 
thus life, as by the cuttings of a 
piant, is moltiplied When the 
Anemone is severed transversely, 
the basal portion is said to be about 
two months in gaining its disc and 
rows of arms. With respect to 
muscular fibres and glands, whence 
a slippery moisture exudes, these 
are abundant and beautifully ar- 
ranged; but we are not permitted 
here to enter into abstruse details. 
Suffice it to say that the arm or 
tentacles are hollow. 

Tne body or stem of the Sea 
Anemone, when the crowning disc 
and its arms are expanded, is oylin- 
drical ; often of considerable length, 
and circumference. It is soft and 
fleshy to feel, and covered with @ 
delicate skin lubricated with a muo- 


































































































the white Anemone ‘(/. ». 
This species is whites TF gm 
of the disc is developed inte lobes, 
each lobe being farnished with nu- 
merous tentacles—short, and closely 
set. It often measures four inches 
in breadth. 

Let us now turn to our Iilustra- 
tion, taken from a group in one of 
the cisterns in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society. How pictur- 
esque—how beautiful—how strange 
—how fantastc, how luxuriant! 
Calm and undisturbed, they display 
themselves to the admirer’s gaze in 
all their prodigality of form. Corals 
and sea-weeds are around them; 
shells glisten on their bed; and 
groups of small fishes leisurely swim 
about them. It was a happy idea, 
and admirably carried out, which 
led to the design and construction 
of these crystal prisons, wherein 
the rare and the strange things of 
the waters are presented to our 
contemplation—amidst submarine 
scenery, grottoes, and rude arches, 


ous secretion. In come poe s ~ = = => \ = Saas differ, aoe some, where - ronene 
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shape sea cucumbers, Tripavg, or 
Trepang, and in French Tripe de 
mer (Holothuria) ; for the capture of 
which an extensive fishery is car- 
ried en by fleets of Malay proas in 
the seas north of Australia, and 
around the coasts of Timor, New 
Guineas, Ceylon, Macassar, &c. Vast 
quantities of these, after being split, 
and dried in the sun, are sent to 
China, where the cargo of each ves- 
sel finds a ready pa profitable 


sharke’ fins, and the gelatinous nest 
of a certain species of cave-haunt- 
ing swallow. But the consumption 
of these sea cucumbers and these 
Sea Anemones is not confined to 
China and the Eastern islands. 
We learn from Delle Chiage, that 
the poorer inbabitante of the Nea- 
politan coast prepare and eat cer- 
tain species of the former found in 
the Mediterranean; and one epe- 


immediate gaze. It reminds us of 
the head of Medusa, with its tresses 
of convolated snakes; they are 
wreathing and twisting in all direc- 
tions; ever in motion, till, from 
some Cause which alarms, are 
retracted internally and ol ups 
the animal then appearing like a 
little rounded hillock, as seen in 
the background figure to the left. 
To the right of this, another ex- 
panded Anemone presents iteelf, 
with shorter arms than the frst, 
thus rendering the diso and central 
mouth more distinctly apparent. Its 
stem dilates broadly at the baee, as 
does that of the opposite species 
the White Sea Anemone, with its 
broad marginal lobes around the 
diso, each plumose with myriads of 
minute slender tentacles. It is an 
exquisite flower! who can behold 
it without admiration? From the 
centre of the background rises up a 
tall, massive, furrowed stem—from 


§ . i : ‘== 
cies (if not more) of Sea Anemone | \ 3: |! zs an 7. i hd four to six inches high, and of pro- 
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gen tentacles, is in some parts of 
Italy e*teemed asa great delicacy 
for the table. 

The Sea Anemones are very vari- 
able, according to thespecie- in the 
character of the disc, and the ar- 
rangement of the tentacles. Most 
beautiful and eurious species are 
found in the Mediterranean, and 
in the South Pacific: but our own 
seas have many species of great 
ingularity and splendoar. Of these, 
as most easily attainable, we may 
mention the large leathery Sea 
Anemone (Actinia seniiés), and the 
small leattery Anemone (4. cori- 
acea) — beth sand-burrowing spe- 
cies; the purple Sea Anemone (4. 
equina), of rocks and reeis; and 











nous tentacles, reminding us of eome 
grotesque vegetable production of 
the river-banks of Australia. This 
Anemone i+ sometimes orange- 
Coloured, with crimson markings, 
sometimes paler, sometimes white, 
and sometimes of a dusky olive, 
When contracted, it assumes the 
form of a large semi globular mass, 
and might then, amidst the rest, 
Piss unnoticed; but, when fully 
developed and expanded, it over- 
tops them all—one of the Anakim 
in the group under contemplation. 
And, while contempiating such a 
group, may we not exclaim, “ How 
wonderfal are Thy works! In wig 
dom hast Thou made them all!” 

Cc. L. M, 
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TO THE 


FUTURE READERS. 


THE YEAR 1855 bids fair to be one of the most important and eventful of 


modern history. On the 6th of January, 1855, will be issued the first number of a 
new volume of the ILLustraTED Lonpon News, and not merely a new volume, 
but of a New Year,—each volume being perfect and complete in itself—con- 
taining, for the time, a faithful record, pictorial and descriptive, of all Events of 
Interest in ev ery part of the world. To that limited portion of the Public who 
do not subscribe to this Journal, it may be stated, that no period could be selected 
more opportune for commencing,—the whole expence being but Twenty-six 
Shillings per annum,” exclusive of double numbers, which are issued on rare 
occasions, when it would be impossible to crowd the important events and 





engravings into a single number ; 


for this small sum the Subscriber will receive 


twenty-four large Pages—sevent bene Columns—of the most interesting infor- 


mation, carefully selected from t 
of charming Engravings, with 
The ILLUSTRATED Lonpon 


eNews of the Week, interspersed with a variety 
Articles on the chief topics of the day.- 
s has, by its impartial and consistent 


advocacy of the welfare of the Public, secured for itself a political influence 
scarcely second to any Newspaper in the Empire; and reference can, with some 
pride be made to the support afforded to all beneficial measures, proposed and 


adopted by the English Parliament. 


Foreign “Politics will ever command the attention which ought to be devoted 


to so important a feature’of a Newspaper. 


On the question of the Russian War, 


during the year 1854, One Thousand Engravings appeared in the Illustrated 


London News. 


Extensive arrangements, c 


calculated to improve this popular 


Journal, and engagements, such as will greatly enrich its literary, scientific, and 
other departments, have been made, and will thus combine on this Paper, the 


greatest talent of the day. 


The Iuustratep Lonvon News has been established thirteen years, during 
which period it has received a greater share of encouragement and approbation 
than any Journal ever published : this is proved by the Returns of Stamps issued 


from time to time by order of Parliament. 


The Stamps supplied for the first six 


months of 1854 was upwards of 2,734,000: shewing a Weekty CrrcuLaTIon 
or upwarps or ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND COPIES! 


PRA ARRAN nnn 


TERMS (for payment in advance ) 


ase Half Year, 13s. 


Year, 26s. 


Any of the Volumes of the InLusrratep Lonpon News, from the commencement to the 
present time may now be had, in paper or cloth. Covers for Binding the Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


All Numbers may be sent free, by Post, to any part of the Kingdom, and the Colonies. 
Give an order for six months, to ensure all the gratuitous Prints and Supplements, supplied by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. Office, 198, Strand, London. 
The Illustrated London News is published in London 


every Saturday, stamped to go free by post, Sixpence 


per copy. 
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THE means by which the Gallery of Pictures in the ILtustratep Lonpon 
News is produced, present striking instances of rapidity, skill, and truthful 
representation, such as can only be ensured 1 in an age whose scienti6s triumphs, 
it has been said, bid fair ‘‘ to annihilate time and space.” The Steamboat, the 
Railway, and the Daguerréotype have greatly aided the genius of Art in the 
execution of the enterprise which first projected the ILuustratED Lonpon 
News, in which the Pictures and Letterpress possess the same living interest. It 
has been well remarked, what valuable records would have been similar journals 
of ancient nations ; and which would have exceeded in interest even the sculptures 
which, in our time, have been excavated from the sand of ages. 

The production of a Picture in the ILLustratep Lonpon News is briefly 
told... The locality, event, or incident, is sketched by an eye-witness, one of the 
professional artists of the Journal, or one of the contributors at home or abroad. 
Perchance it is a piece of artistic news from the seat of war, sketched in the 
“tented field,” in the fleet, or before the fortress walls; and is forthwith dis- 
patched by post. In many cases the photographic process is employed, as in 
details of the wonders of the Great Exhibition of 1851; and the same process is 
employed for portraits of distinguished personages, pictures, works of art, &c. 

To individualize all the eventful scenes represented in the ILLUSTRATED 
Lonpvon News, since its commencement, would far exceed the present limit. 
Among the memorable events, her Majesty’s visit to various portions of her 
own dominions, and the Continent, have yielded many scenes of loyal welcome 
and picturesque festivity ; the wars of Kaffraria and Hindostan, many important 
incidents of conquest and defeat. The French Revolution ; the Great Exhibition 
of 1851; and the Gold Discoveries in California and Australia, have presented a 
succession of scenes of varied interest. The death and funeral of the great Duke 
of Wellington are recorded in this pictorial chronicle ; and some of the numbers 
illustrating these events, attained the unprecedented sale of Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Copies in one week! The war with Russia has greatly extended the 
fame of this Journal, whilst it has tested its success in the Illustration of great 
eyents of the time, by means of Artists, despatched to the several localities of 
the War. By such aids and appliances, the ILLustratep Lonpon News has 
attained the weekly circulation of upwards of One Hundred and Thirty Thousand 
copies! Occasionally, large Pictures of the most stirring events are presented 
gratuitously to Subscribers with supplementary Numbers. The Journal has also 
been permanently enlarged to allow a fuller account of the News of the Week 
to be given ; thus rendering it in every way worthy of becoming 


THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
Gwe an order for six eneiie to ensure all the gratuitous Prints and 
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LADY MORG 8 LETTER’ to’ CARDINAL 
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RICH. BA 
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ILLUSTRATED BIBLES.—Spectmens sent free by post. 
NRY’S COMMENTARY, Pictorial un- 
abridged Edition, 3 vols., quarto. Cleth £2 13s., calf, extra, 

 COBRBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE, new and superior 
Raltion, 700 Engravings, Bight Coloured Maps, ke Calf 
ORLENTAL BIBLE, | profusely Illustrated, and 
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FUN. B ALFRED. one vILL Is. 
SYDENHAM GREEN FING . 50 Illustrations. 1s. 
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handsomely bound in cloth, 
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WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 
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- ATERAL CURVATURE of the aR 
Method of Treatment 
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London: LorGMax and Co , and Binns and Goodwin. 


OUR SOLDIERS’ LETTERS. 





By WILL- 
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“The best Biography of the W ist be found soldiers 
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© Read cur soldiers’ letters. and then jadge with what strength and 
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rsesst a GIFT-BOOKS. 


The SALAMANDRINE ; or, Love and Immortality. 
| Ay MACKAY. LL D. New Edition, with upwards of 
F )fustrations by John Gilbert. Imp. 8vo. Enamelied boards, 
cit, gilt edges 2\s.; morecco elegant, £1 Ils. 6d. 

The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER, the German 
Reformer. In Fifty Pictures. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 
12s.; moro-eo, 31s. 

NINEVEH and its PALACES. [Illustrated with 
above + Hundred Engravings. 8vo. Cioth, gilt, 6s.; moroces 

it, ‘2s. 


The THREE COLONIES of AUSTRALIA—With 
_- authentic Engravings. Clotn, gilt, 6s.; morocco, elegant, 


An ILLUSTRATED LIFE of FIELD-MARSHAL 
the DUKE of WELLINGLON. Two Volumes 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 12s.; 
morocco elegant, £1 49. 

The THREE PRESIDENCIES of INDIA: 

and Present Condition. Protusely Lliustratet. 
Cloth, gilt, 6s.; morocco elegant. | ts. 

ALGERIA: The Topography and History, Political, 
Social, and Nawral, ai French Airica. Lliustrated. 8vo. loth, 
gilt. 68. ; morocco elegant, | 2s. 

HANDBOOK ot ‘FOLIAGE and FOREGROUND 
PLANTS. Post 8vo. Cloth, 6+.; morocco, elegant, 12s. 

JOHN BARNETT’S New Edition of WADE’S 
ye Ge = PIANOFORTE. Demy 4to. Neatly bound incloth, 

wings and Diagrams. Price 6s. 


or 


their 


8vo. 


"be ILLUSTRATED NEW 1 TESTAMENT (Au- 
Version); with upwards of 120 Engraving». 410. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
“The PARABLES of FRIEDRICH ADOLPH 
ERUMMAUYER. Irsvrlated fom the Eighih German Edition (thy 
last revired by the Author’, mbviliepelt with forty bean 
Drawings Bound in clcth, gilt edges, 6s; eclogantly bound m 
morocco, 12s 
CILICIA AND ITS GOVERNORS. Cloth, gilt, 63.; 
morocco, el. gant, | ’s. 
ENGLISH FORESTS and FOREST TREES, 
ly Dilustrated. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 6s.; moroceo, elegant, 12s. 
The MICKUSCOPE,; its History, Construction, and 
Applications. Clo h, gilt, price 6s 
The PRACTICAL FARMER. Cloth, gilt, 


price fs. 
A HOLIDAY BOOK for CHRISTMAS and the 
NEW YEAR Fodo. In cloth, or emblematical binding, £1 1s. 
London: H. INGRAM and Co., Milford House, Milford-iane, Strand. 
URIOSI?® IES Of “LONDON: 
} xi.ibitirg the most Rare end Remarkable Objects of Laterest 
in the Metropoli*. 
By JOUN =, S.A. 
Fditor of “ Laconvics,”’ ** The Year-book ‘Of Facty,” ae. 
In a clesely- piinted volame ot7a0 hen 3. Subscribers’ Names (the 


Tice not to exceed 14a.) received for the Author, uotil December 23, 
by Mr. BOGUE, Publisher, 86, Fleet- street. 


8vo. 





vio Janvary, 





be ready on the 30th, 
TREATISE on the ELEMENTS of 
GEBRA. hey the Use of Schools and Privave Students. By 
ovals SWORT H. P.A., and J. YE STS, F R.G.8. 
Lencon: H. INGRAM and‘ 0. Miiford House, Milford-lane, Strand. 





Ready, on Christmas-: ve, in Ornamental Wrapper, price ls. plain, 
2 loured 


[HE WONDERFUL DRAMA of PUNCH 
and JUDY and their LITTLE DOG TOBY, es performed to 
p Ania ny A balconies at the corner of our street; corrected and revi 


from the original manu:cript in the posession of the King of the 
Capniba! nde. at PAPEKNOSE WOODENSCONCSE, Esq. Llas- 
treticns by the O 


wl. 
Londen: INGRAM and Co., Milford-house, Milford-lane, Strand. 
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MA4sx « HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


is hear¥ly wishe' by 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
and Iastructive. Everywho 


re useful, 





pas NEW YEAR _ COMMENCES 


A Ne + Seria 
THE FAMILY FRIEN 
Embracing new topcs of genera! Lt 


OMES ARE MADE HAPPY BY 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 

better adepied for th~ fire-ide. Cont 

. Price Two Pence. 





Ne book sins something»? or every- 


body. All are thought of. 
AMILY PASTIME, SPORYIS, &c., 


will app ar in 
THE IL FRIEND. 
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I N EVERY HOME 
WELCOME 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
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“Pleasant reading mingled wisn useful knowledgo."’ 
RIENDS of THE FRIEND, 
ask your Witente to em for 


THE FaMi ke END. 
New Series. seats Heme. 














Pus BEST BOOK for HOME 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
“ Kindly in its tone: moral in its tendency," 


OY #8* BOOKSELLER 


ill supply 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
For a good profit oitaches to its sale. 


NHE FAMILY FRIEND 
isa Magazine cf Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruc- 
tion and Practical Science. It gives useful Hints, &c. 
Loudon: WARD and LOCK, 153, Fleet-street. Sold everywhere. 











This day is publigh:d, 
HRIS T EK L. A Christmas Poem. 
And SONNETS. Price One Shilling. 
Oxford: SLATTER and Ross. London: G. BELL, Fleet-street. 





With Twelve Illustrations, fe'p 8vo, 4s. 6d, cloth elegant. 
AGGOTS for the FIRESIDE; or, Tales 
of Factand Fancy. By PETER PASLEY. 

A new book, by the real Peter Parley (Mr. Good-ich), full of ad- 
venturous and “a narratives, whica will be read with avidity 
by all an and gir’ 

ANT and , ny Corner of St. Paul's Charchyard. 





Just published, 3s. 64. plein, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt ed 
WV ORDS by the WAY-SIDE, or, the Children 
and the Flowers. By EMILY ane TON. With Lilustrations. 
“Ip this charming little volume the st ~~ A of Botany is rendered 
interesting by emusi anecdotes. The “ala e is avimated, easy, 
aud hey from technicalities.’’—Athensum. 
t. GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Iilastrated by Phiz, 
HE DISCUNTENTED CHILDEEN, evand 
HOW they were CURED. By M. and BE. KIRB 
The CAT and DOG; or, Pass aad th the Captain. 
lustrated by H. WEIR. 23.6. plain; 3s. 6d. 
“illustrated by 


» The DOLL and her WRIENDS.. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








Becond Fdition. 
THER ADVENTURES of Mr. VER- 
DANT GREEN, an Oxford Undergraduate. By CUTHBERT 
. B.A. With pumerous Ilustracions, designed and drawn on 
wood by the Author, in ornamertal wrapper. Price Is. 
London: INGRAM and CoO., Milford-house, Mi lfo:d-lane, Strand. 





Diegrams, and Fall Page Engra 


PypEMARKABLE SLEGES, trom © ONSTAN - 
TINOPLE, 1453, to SEBASTOPOL, 1854; with Observations 

on Fortification and Biege Operations. By SENRKRY OTTLEY. 
“ A valuable addition is here made to the literature to which the 


y 
public as giving them an insight ay those details which have 
abcundedin the * Special Corres;ondence ’ of the seat of war, and 
which they may not bave clearly comprehended. ’’— Sunday Times. 
H. INGRAM and Co., Miiford house. 





Now ready, price is., THE 
USTRAT&D LUNDUN ALMANACK 
FOR 1855. 
CONTENTS: 
Twelve Splendid Ergravings of Remarkable Battles by Sea and Land, 
by Gzorok THOMAS, " 
Twelve LIliustrations of the Natural History of the Month, with 
Explanatory Letterpress. 
Notes of the Month, by Ms. ALARIC WATTS; with Twelve Sketches, 


nl 4 


Phiz. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. colo 
Gilbert, 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. co 
LAYING ‘at SETTLEKS; or, “the J Faggot 
House. By Mrs. R. LEE. Author of the ~ “African Wanderers,” &c. 
TWELVE STORIES of the SAYINGS and 
DOINGs of ary A.A Mrs. R. LEE. Lilustrated by Archer; 
2s. 6d. plain; 3s. fd 
ALES from. GATLAND, written by an OLD 
pen ag Ay eet Young Kittens of England. Illustrated by Weir. 2. 6d. 
GRAST boy Gaunirs, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





_ Coloured Plates and Cover in gold and RY” or 


[HE HISTOR the 
HOUBE that JACK BUILT. splendidly oe A. & Son 
ot a Genius 


on A ar may be safely predicted for so g2nuine a £on of a 
nius ."’—Athe: 
The DAY cs 3 BABY BOY. m4 E. BERGER, 
I'lustrated by A! 6d plain 
JULIAN and his" PLAYFELLOWS, "Illustrated 
by Absolon. 28, 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. co 
GRANT and chaveckn, As of Bt. Paul's Churchyard. 





DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY USE. 
CENES from the LIVES of JOSEPH and 
MOSES. Illustrated by J. G ibert. 
SCENES from the LIFE of JESUS } CHRIST. 
Llustrated by Gilbert. and printed on linen. Price 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of 8t. Paul's Churchyard. 
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Aateoemieet Occurrences and Appearan by 26 
Diagrams of the F sths of the Pinnsess of ‘che Telescopic Appear- 
arcea of Venus, Me cury, and Mare; and of the relative positions of 
Jupiter's Satellites 1c the disc of that Planet at the times of Eclipse. 

On kelipses of the Sa end Moon (illustrated). 

Explan. a se of the Public Acts of Pariiament passed in the 
Inst 


Lists of Persons of Note who have died within the last Twelve Months 

Principal Articles of the Calendar for 1855. 

Mahomedan and Jewish Calenders fur the Year. 

‘Times of the Pole Star being on the Meridian 

List of New Planets Discovered. 

On the reer ntly-discovered Planets; with Lugrams showing thelr 
places in tke heav *ns when discovered. 

Government and Le ~ Offices ani Otficers, Stamps and Taxes, Law 
and University Teims. &c., &c. 

The Astronomica! Vepurtinent by J. GLAISHER, Eoq., F.R.S., ot the 
Royal Observat« ry, Greenwich. 
Londen: Published et the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LoNDeN 

NEws, 198, 8t 





This dey is published, price ls.; post-free Is. 6d., 
HE WAR ALMANACK for "1855, and 
NAVAL end MILITARY YEA-BOOK, contains a complete 
Chronology of the War; with Notices of all the Leading Men engaged 
therein; and an Obituary. With 14 bogravings. 
London; H. G. CLARKS# ana CO., 252, Strand. 





A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
a » ON price 3s. 6d., 
ROS T ‘PANE 
$y - RANDS. 
* Some nai YS sorrow. grief, or pain, 
‘That has been, and may be again. ’ 

London: W and F. G. CAs, 5, Bishonegu'e-street Without. Dubtin: 
James M'Gr shan. Ecioburgh: John Mevzies. 





Just published 4to imperial, 3: 
hETIY and PLEASING» “PICTURE- 


BOOK tor the YOUNG and GOOD. Containing 509 Pictures 


and Verses. Bs Gilbert, Franklin, and Barratt, &c. The vest of 
picture ptr’ «-De obs. 

Dean mua re z. Printers ~ 2. Publiskers, Bible and Prayer-book 
Woeretanes ud. ate bil 





10 {HOSE ACTING, CHARA 
ISS CORNER’S LIT TLE “PLAYS for 
LITTLE ACTORS. Price ls. each. lilustrated by Harrison 
Wer, Barratt, avd Altr d ——— and suited to the capacities of 
ber Sy g in |e: guage and actin: 


ILDREN in the WOOD. Tilsstrated. Price = »ellt cdges. 
PUSS in BUOTS. Ilustrated. Price ls . giltedge 
MOTHER GLOSE. Liustrared. Price |s., gilt 


love. 
—— end ber GLASS SLIPPEG. Lllust.ated. Price 
s.. gil’. 
WHITTINGTON and his CAT. I!lostrated. Price Is., gilt edges. 
BEAUTY and the BEAST. Illustrated. Price is., gilt edges 
DEA end 80N. Pricters and Pubii:bers, Bible and Prayer- book 
Warehouse, 3), Ludgate-hill. 





5 Jost ready, 
URSERY RECREATIONS for the 
YOUNG and GOOD. In demy ito. The Masic engraved and 
sates Piaie*, the Pictures in Chromo - Lnogseany, end 
be Pro e Tale privted from Letterpress rice Is. each. 
1, LITTLE BOY BLUE, bis Portrait and his History in Prose and 


2. LITTLE BO-PEEP, hor Portrait acd ber History in Prose and 

3. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, ber Portrait an? her History in 
Prose and Song. 

4. Larris CooDY TWO 8&HOES, her Portrait ont her History in 


Prose 
ae a bes: Book and Print Sellers, Bible and Prager-besk: 


Ware) us, 31, Lodgate-hill (three doors west of Old Bailey). 





Just published, 12mo, gilt edges, 
ULES for the PRESERV ATION of SIGHT. 
By ALFRED SMEE, F.R5., errr London 
dem @ Hopital. &e. Sent free by post on six postage 
stemrs. by HORNE and THORNTHWAITE, Cyaan &c, 123 and 


333, New 





Ilustrated by Phiz.—Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. coloure?, gilt edges, 
PEEP? at the PIXIKS ; or, Legends of ‘the 
West. By Mrs. BRAY, Acthor of * the Life of Stothard.” 

* A peep at the actual Pixiesjof Devonshire, by Mrs. Bray, is a treat. 
Her knowkcdge of the locality, her affection for rer subject, her exqui- 
site fee'ing for nature, and her rea! celight in fairy lore, have given a 
freshness 10 this vo ume we did not expect.” —Art Journa!. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, with Frontispiece by Gilbert, fea> vo, 4s. 6d., clo’ oth, 
r VHE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED; 


with Uncle Goodwin's Account of it. By JEFFREYS 


TAYLOR. 
“ A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tas‘es, 
eee intelligence of young peop.e '’—Kducational Times. 


and Gki¥¥iTH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





®econd Editicn, with Engravings, 31.64 plain, 4s. 6d. coloured, 
yas WONDERS of HUME, in Kleven 
STORIES. By GRANDFATHER GREY. 


CONTENTS:—1. A Cup of Tea. 2.ALump<fCoal. 3. Hot Water. 
4. A Piece of Sugar. 5. The Mik Jug. 6.A Pin. 7. Jenoy's Sash, 
8. Harry's Jacket 9.A tumbler. i0 A Knife. 11. This Book. 


* ‘Lhe i ca is excellent, and its execu ion equally commendadie.” 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of st. Paul's Churchy: 





ico Is.. Coloured le. 2d., by p ost, 
roe COM PLETE WAR MaP; comprising 
e General Map of Europe, the Saitic, Blark Ses, Danabe, Cac- 
casus and Crimea; with Plans of d<vastopol end Cronstadt; all taken 
trom the best authorities. 
GRAST avd GkiFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





CROWQUILL’S BOCKS FOR T&E YOUNG. 
Quarto, each wito 16 large Co'oured ?'ates, price Half-a-crown, 


rICTURE F2 FABLES, Written and Illustra;ed 
A, ChOW 

The GARKELESS: CHICKEN. By the BARON 
LEAVES for the YOUNGER 


ER: KEMSIDES., 
UNNY 
BRANCHES. By the BARON KRAKEMSIDES. 
GRANT and GrirriTH, Comer of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR A LADY, 
With Mapp Gakee — oured oe A fe J. Andrews. 8vo, price 
. cloth, ek gant gtl 
REES, PLAN TS, ond 7 LOWERS: their 
Besuties, Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. LEE. 
* As fall of interest a8 of beauty.”"—Art Journal 
“* At once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ormament 
of a boudoir tabie.’’—Britannia. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, = of 8t. Paul’s Churchyard. 





FOR WINTER ones AND Ji a PARTIES. 

Price 2s. . cloth, 3s. by 
OME AMUSEME Nis: « Choice Collection 
Riddies, Charades, Conundruys, Parlour Games, For- 
By PETER PUZZLEWELL. F 
Churchyard. 


of 
fits, &c, 
GRANT and GRIFFITU, Corner «f en Paul's 





Now comp.eted, price One 0 Ma! (Bix Numbers of * Orr's 


C:rele 
{TRUCTURAL ‘and. “SYSTEMATIC 
BOTANY. By EOWARD SMITH, M.D.. LL.B., B.A, (Lond.); 
lave Lecturer on Botany and Anatomy at the Chariog-cress ~~ 
Medica! tchool, Lordon. With numerous Microscopical and 


Lustrations. 
ous Seneeearenty aod Mine- 
nd Professor Ten 


Also, price Twopence, No. 51, 
ralogy, by the Kev. W. Mitchell « 
jon: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Patsnecten- “row; end 
Wm. 8. ORR and Ce., Amen Corner. 





This is published, in 8 price 9s., 
yous OF MANY WATERS, or, Travels 
Pie im the Lande of the T.ber, the Jordan, and the Mio; with Nox 
THomas W. AVELING. . : 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 


HINTS 6. 
OW MRS. SIMMONDS made a LITTLE 


GO a GOOD WAY. 
WHERE to LIVE with a SMALL INCOME. 
*e* Bee F Economist, New Series, Vols. 1 and 2s., ls. each, 
just pablish:d. 


: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row; and sold 
by every Bookseller 





E BEST METHOD of! DOING COMMON 
THINGS; being 400 valuable Original Recipes from the 


‘The’ ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, on 
MAN’S HOUSEKEEPING 


BOOK. Price 
Dr. SPENCER THOMSON’S DICTIONARY of 
DOMESTIC: MEDICINE and HOUSEHO.D SURGERY. 11th Thou- 


“Six. VOLUMES for SEVEN and SIXPENCE.— 
The FAMILY ECONOMIST. ‘iret Six sy elegant 
— i Lia aster of —, rory thing sees i to Domestic 


“ESTHER COPLEY'S COMPLETE COTTAGE 


SCOPLEY'S ¢ CATECHISM of DOMESTIC ECO- 
N 
|, QUBLEY'S ‘S HOME SECRETS. 1s. 6d. in cloth, or 


a Lhe e AKT of GooD. and CHEAP COOKERY for the 
WoRkine CLASSE: 

RURA L ECONOMY for COTTAGE GARDEN- 
ERS an” FARMERS. By MARTIN DOYLE. 4th Thousand. 

CATECHISM of COTTAGE GARDENING “and 
PAINS, By MARTIN DOYLE. 1s., in cloth. 

HOU o FURNISH a HOUSE, and MAKE it a 

— A. 


DOMESTIC. BAPPINESS one — EDUCA- 
TION, By. E. 8. ENT. Pri its TION tn bo: 
SELF-CU ULTURE, and THE eLivatl W of the 


OLDIERS’ WIDOWS. —CAMBRIDGE 


ASYLUM, ‘Thames, under the patronage of the 
Queen, i Sen oe ee 
—_ = Royal Family. 


revd the : imple but affscting summaries of the c 
ag ba:tles as the ry = and Inkermao withoct V heling 
what a x. - F ve 
Brtish a a and ound -§ Le who have to ——" the fow of 
sons, brothers, husbands. to help the otherwise utterly helpless? 
Would it not be a testimony from our country to add to 
pene of the Camoridge Asylam, ¢ the only existiog Asylum for 
lhe Soldier’s Wijtow 
“General Sir Howarp DovGuias, Bart., G.C.B., Chairman of 


Committee, 
Colone! the Hon. AUGUSTUS LIDDELL, Deputy Chairman. 
(cay d) 1e-vived by Mesrs. Coutts: and 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Hon. Sec. 
Offices, Palace Chambers, St. James’s-street. 


‘CRIPTURE READERS to the SEAT of 
WAR.—SOLDIERS’ FRIEND and ARMY SCRIPTURE 
RIADERS’ SOCIETY. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the Lord R GROSVENOR, M.P, 








Office, i ~ in. 
of Exe ball, Seren, Leadon. re Readers 
the y. Through the blessing good has 
atvended theirlabours; but a large iocrease to their numbers is 
and which is con tly hoped may chortiy be effected. 
ast be self-evident, it phy- 


os the battle lence, besides Ry caenenine 68 
4 military life, will juce. The ano oe 
ee ae ee eee Se 4 F —- ray be 

duties of the ch len 





port of the Christian public. 
The Committee have much pleasure in rating that eae na 
fon to aouetes 0 Beriy Reader to the Russian prisoners of w: 


, and hope shortly to 


language 
pores the St of an agent who will exclusively devote nim- 
totmat t of a a to 


ee, Cet ee eS homens t the Protes- 
eS Se eee ae vee hope shortly to 
pe may to a mm ty — a Christian 
tations 80 10 as wellas 
me my te oe 

ine ¢ 


t t*rouga tho untirmg zeal of the widow of aaw 





WORKING —— Dy be, CHANNING. 
Skeich 5 d Portrait 

Wal NDERINGS among the WILD FLOWERS: 
How to See and How to Gather Them. Second Edition. 5s., elegant 


binving. 
"the PENNY CENSUS of ENGLAND and 
Complete tor One Penn: 


Wa4LES. 
Lo.dop: GROOMBRIDGE and Boxs, 5, Paternoster-row; snd sold 


by every bookseller. 
Bevks FOR xyOUN G PEOPLE. 


CARZ THORN’S REVENGE, and Other Stories. 
With many sa TN 
With many 





Price 

LOST and FOU ND, (and ‘Other Stories. 
rhe YC fom the usand 

The YOUNG EMIGRANTS, and other Stories. 
With many lilustrations. 13th Thousand. Price 

The SHIP and the ISLAND, and other Stor ies. 
With many Illustrations. 13th Thousand. Price 

HALCYON Days, 2 and ot other Biories. With many 
Te iith T 

i 


"ROPHET “and the re LOST CITY, and other 


Stories. With many Dlustrations. 9ch Thousand. Prica 

HOME at the HAVEN, and ocher Stories. With 
macy lilustiations. 8th Trou sand. Price 

The St LF-HNLPEKS, and other Stories. With 
many oe vs, Eighh Thousand. Price 

UNCLE TOM’s CABIN for CHILDREN, and 


ojber Stories. With many Illustrations, Eighth Thousand, price ls 
The IRISH EMIGRANTS, Cd other Steries. With 
mavy Illustrations 
ovine PRETTY MSIXPENNY PACKETS of 
ry Books fcr Lit-le Children. With 100 seamen by Whimper. 
“tr "The STORY of a DAISY, and Five other Pretty Stories. 
. The CHILD'S SEARCH for FAIRIES, ‘and. Five other Pretty 


action. 
3. Ihe FAITEFUL DOG, and Five other Pretty Stories. 
4. The NAW ASCENT of MONI BLANC, and Five other Protty 


5. A VISIT to QUEEN VICTORIA, and Five other Pretty Stories. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. Sold by 
every B.wkselier. 





_Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, price 6s.6d., 
OME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers 
.and — By GRACE AGUILAR, Autbor of * Woman's 
Friendship,” &c. 
GROOMBRIDGE and 8o0ns, Publish 5, P ti 








THE ry "OF, the. DOUBLE ERROR. 
MARIAN JAMES. 
GROOMBRIDGE and eons, 5, Pi » London. 


HERE IS NO SUCH THING AS 5 DEATH. 
Indestructibility, one of the er wus proclaimed by Nature 
and Science, traced throughout surre things, from a Bit of Coal 
up to the Soul of Man. by HENRY ¢ ‘G. COOPESK. Price 3s. 6d, 
* We cordial'y of alic’ ee 
Jeurnal. GKOOMBRIDGE and 80NS; and a'] Booksei 














Just published, price 6s., boards, 
EMAINS of the HONOURABLE and 
REVEREND SOMERVILLE HAY, A.M., some time Vicar 
of Bean inster an? es molt by Sermons, Tracts, and Let- 
ters. With an Introduc.ory Memoir J. GRAHAM, M.D. 
London: published by SiMPrKIN, MARSHALL, = Co., and T. 
Hatchard, Piccacilly; and Oliver and Soyd, Edin 
These Sermons will be found very suitable for cote in the Family, 
a8 well as for perusal in the 
A part of the profits, if acy, will be given to the Patriotic Fand. 





ADIES of the. REFORMATION. By the 

Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. With above 100 Illustrations 

by J. Godwin, J. W. Archer, &c. Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s, 6d.; 
calf antque, 2is. 


LADIES of the COVENANT. Numerons Iilus- 
trations. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, lds. 

BLACKI£ and 50x, Warwick-equare, London, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh 





E BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST and 
waeasies of SELF-CULIURE. Published Monthly. 
. ost Its ~~ is incalculable.” 
@rder \he January Numbor as a specimen. 
Londou;: HOULSTON and STONEMAM ; ‘and all Booksellers. 


a k's AB 





Publi: hed this day, crown 8vo, 


YHE UNSPEA BLE; 
or, Life A 


and of a 8 
.ondon: CLARKE and BEETON, 'Fleet-st: eet; aod all Booksellers. 





ceased distinguished General Officer whose kind contribution of £25 
per annum for three )ears has not a little contributed to oe 
plishment of that object. you for the regiments 

who speaks the Gaelic, who will in a few days be on bis way to 
the scene of his labours. 


The Commitiee 
a them to institute a pan to the wives and families of that 
part of the army now engaged on foreign 
of their efforts is not the least appreciated. 

Thus endeavouring to sow the sed of truik beside all waters, the 
Commi would hambly and Iv entreat of the Lord the con- 
tinuance of his bicesing, aud with the test confidence ask the con- 


Lot thelr malesions, thas they 

ts fo folowicg sums of £10 and suas 4 are thankfully acknow~- 
His Grace the Duke of B.C. 00 
- £50 00 j Charotsn, “Countess 
Her Grace the Duchess of a} | Biting’ ee 


Gordon... +. 50 0 oe 
Hon. and Rev. J. E. Pel- } | Lady Olivia Sparrow ee 
bam . + Peart 


o 


Mrs. Whitmore .. ee 37 100) Earl of Gainsborough... 15 
Rev. J. A. Miller oo “4 The Lord nor «- 
-offering .. so. 50 | C. J. Bevan, 0 
Dito - or ee 35 | Per Rev. G. L. Harkness 15 
A Thank-cffering, Mats. | Lady E. ee 10 
+8 ee = 20 «dy Caroline Turner.. 10 


L 
John Hardy, Esy. ee 
A Friend, per Hun. Mrs. 


0 
oo 
oo 
0 00 
0 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 
00) 00 
00 00 

00) 
o 00, Adams., oe « 10 00 
Hon. P. 8. Pierrepoint.. 10 00 Mrs. Strickland .. eo 10 00 
Lady | Grant «- 10 00/ C. Turner, Esq. .. lo 00 
Mise U: ee ee 10 00) J. B. Wildman, Esq. .. 10 00 
T. G. oe pos e 10 00) C. J. Bevan, Esq « 10 00 
A Thank-offering «+» 10 00| H. Treacher, Esq « W 00 
0 Lady Maude es 10 00) W. Peek, Esq. .. « © 00 
Mrs. Soucy Van Hagen 10 00/ Miss A KE. Evans « 10 00 
8. oo ee es 10 00) Bev. J.Thornycroft .. 10 00 
G. Head Head, Esq. «. 10 00/ M. 8.8. Dougias « 10 00 
Kk. Hill, Esq. as e+ 10 00) Miss Farrer oo) « 13.00 
J. Moore, Keq. «- eo W 00) 4.G. « 10100 
U1. 7.8. oo . e« 10 00 | The Misses Harrison .. 24 00 
T. Heaver, Esq. .. es 10 00) Mrs. Marryat .. ee 10100 
E.T. o ee es 20 00/ A Friend, per Record .. 10 00 
8. and 10 12 0 | Family at Mowbray .. ll 20 
kev. W.M.DuPre .. 33 11 6| H. Hewitsen, Esq. . 10 00 
Rev.E. Holland .. 10 00/Mrs.Dizon” .. c. 20 00 
Viscount Middieton .. 10 00) W. McKerrell, Esq. .. 10 00 
Bir George Rose, Bart... 50 0 0 | Miss Lumsden oe ee 10 00 
Rev. W. | Gratitude es ee 10 00 
eo 55 0 0| Friends at Hereford « 12 20 

Marquis ot ley 20 00 
Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, G, 
s, Eeq., A Porteus-road, Paddington; by & 2. '” 
Mr. William A. Blake, at the Office, 15, Exeter- hall; by Rev. Dr. 
pay Le rg by Messrs. Nisbett, Oxford-street; 





27, 
Keyal British Bank, 429, Strand; and at the a of the Keoord 





INVALID D 1841 
EDICAL, “IN VA and GENERAL 
LIFE Ah, SOCIETY 
Offices—London: 25, Pall-Mail Dublin: 22, Nassau-street. 
Glasgow: pf = Vincent-street. 
CTORS : 
ae | Flip, hea. +, F.R.S., Chairman. 
E. Doubleday, Esq., , 3 Btevenson, Esq , F.8.A. 
a Heory ate KR. B. Todd, M.D., F.R.8, 
Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
Chats Richardson, beq. J. Whishaw, Erq., F.8.a. 


AUDITORS: 
Wm. Joseph ~y Esq. J. Stirliog Taylor, Esq. 
Jce ph hacford, 


Joseph Whicehouse, Esq. 
line Counsel: John Shaper, Esq. 
— Messrs. Richardson and Sad.er. 
ers: Mesers. Charivs Hopkinsoe and Co. 
Department ra Medical see Wm. Farr, Eeq , General Registry 


, -~ oh Francis 0. P. Neison, Esq. 
Secretary: C. Douglas Singer, Esq. 
BUSINESS AND PROGRESS. 

At the last Annual Meeting, heid on the 30th Novembor. 1854, it 
was shown that had been issued no less than 2130 Policies 
during the last twelve months, covering Assurances to the amount of 
£1,02/,500; and yielding annual premius amounting to £50,110. 

y the Annual Repors for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force wes 3434: insuring £1,337,503, snd yielding an 
= of £55,207. 


The Number of Pol'cies now in foros is o» 5248 
The Amount Insured is o oe £2, 193,027 8s. 2d. 
The income from Premiums is .. £100,510 9. Id. 


bode A Fp by is owing partly toa general accersion of 

and partly to the transfer to this Vompany of the bu:iness of 

the New Oriental Company. which included 1011 Policios, insuring 
, with a revenue of £27,351. 

The whole of the new Assurances effected during the year amount 
to 1119, assuring £534,!83 3s. }d., yielding an income of £22,758 
showing an ex ess over the rew business of last year of 197 Policies, 
assuring £132,012. 

It also . > by the Auditor's Report and the Balance-sheet sub- 
mitted to the Proprietors in November, 1853, that the accamulated 
2 10s. 4d.: whereas, in 1854, they 
‘Lhe acccmulated capital, therefcre, has 





List “of "NEW WORKS and NEW 


EDITIONS recently —oaw SELECT LIBRARY. 
A LIST of SURPLUS Cor IES of recent WORKS 
from C! and o} Couatry Librarians and 


o asste 
others at greatly 1etueed prices ee on 
CHARLES EDWARD Mur 510, New Oxford-street. 








Price Is., j 2 LDu 
HE BRIDE’ of the WILD RNESS.— 
“ A most thrilling Tale; and one which cannot fail to delig.t 
ail who read it.”"—PIPER and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 


containing 
te Production of Portraits and Views, by the Agency 
the Collodion, Albumen, Soe Tose 
rocenres. By CHARLES A. LO’ Price is.; per post, ls. ¢d. 
BLAND and LONG, 153, Flcet-street, London. 








Now ready, price Se. 64., cloth, 
ORNINGS with JESUS. A Series of 
Dev tions] Readings for the Close: and the Family. By the 
lav Rev. WILLIAM JAY, Sih 
London: Jonny F R SHAW, 27, Southampten-row, and 36, 
Paternoster-row. 





OLD ard NEW TESTAMENTS. By the Rev. ROBERT 
SHITTLER, Vicar ef Alton Dorset. 


beautifully ited in a type, with the text ia two vols., 
imp. 8vo, cloth; in four vol, te @ cloth: may also be had in a 
verlety of bindings sot te, Varying in price from £3 10s, 
» £5 10s. w, and Pater- 
noster-rew. 








increased during {the last Financial Year by £13,645 0s. 5d 

Last year it was shown that, owing to ¢he recent rapid extension of 
the business of the Society, about 60 por cent of all the Assurances were 
effected within the two preceding years, s> that nearly two-thuds of 
the Policies then in force were scirce'y over one year’s average dura- 
tion, but from the avgmentation which has since taken place, 40 per 
cent of the existing Po'icivs are only of eight months’ duration. 

The whole of the Policies now in force Lave not a greater average 
duration than two years. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The first Division of Profts was made in 1818, by which nearly 
2 per centum per annum on the average was added to those policies 
= cipating in the profits of the Socrety 

he second bonus was declared in 153, aud the =~ 4ry abstract 

wit show the gross amount cf the two Bonuses to differeat 
hinds of Policies effected in the years teat and 1942. 





| Original| Amount of | Sam now! Assured 
under 


Date, ‘oo Class of Boaures | 








— added. the Policy. 
| s £s. 4) £ 8. 4. 
mete te (20S 1841) 1000 | 165142 116514 2 
Assured at Age 60 § 1842) 1000 | 250 185 1259 18 5 
Consumptive § Age 30 ne 100 | 282 929] i282 9 2 
_ Assured at (Age 50 1842} 1000 | 373 34 1373 3 4 





"It thus appears that the liberal and equitable aystem by which 
the Profite are distributed among the , enable the Policy- 
holders to derive peculiar advan’ wntages by easasing te this Society. 

The Profits are divided every five years. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 

Assurances are effected ar home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives at as motets rates as the most receat data will allow. 

No extra ponies, © requirea om healthy lives in the Army or 


Navy, unless in service. 
The Policies issued by this Society g ve greater facilities to parties 
going to or residing in Foreign Climates than those of any ouher 


pany. 
Premiums for India and the Colonies very moderate. 
In all cases where ee ne fee for an 
d rate of premi a t 























MESTIG MED! i nd Sates 
FI OMSOrATEICDO TI ICINE. free of stamp-duty and every other charge except 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- | ys promunt 
cine is bed without the indications for ._. > Notices of A it are reg d and ack ledged without 
want - Meticios Oase for this Werks pelos ban ane al of —_ Million _ Sterli fall becribed affords 
— ’ su . a 
Se ETITOME of Gn ABOVE. Pate ten x Gette | octane ‘of the Company's eng 

to those who are desirous of commencing the H b Forms of Proposal, and every other inf. 

tn wy WL Tit, SF oe onten be obtained fo copie © Op Eee ts in the 
5 country ; 4 b 

gemma Lasame 6, St. Paul’s Charehyard; and 9, Vere-street. 20, Paul-mall. 





SS 
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NEW MUSIC, ge. 
Pek, COCK ROBIN QUADRILLES, by 


D’ALBERT, Just 
colours Yay ay Masical Ae peers 
Guarana 50. New Bond-street. 





INDERELLA: A ot Quadrille, by 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 


Bivona by vat and FRANCE: a New Patriotic 
SONG. By LOUISE CHRISTINE. Price 2s., postage free. 
BELIEN and Co., 2'4, Regent-street. 


LMA. A Battle Piece for the Pianoforte. 
By ALBERT LINDAHL. Beautifally I.lustrated in Colours 








< cae Compgnton 
dcomtags eee upon e han aK ong Price 4s. 
ge he 50, New Bond -street. 





EBASTOPOL: An English National | Go 
S Gres ae Fas’ oe —— a ts gy 








the F 
ping Old Stairs, Rule ra sow E 
Bowne ty Daur A French | National Qua- 
Foaue Ohewn by D’ALBERT, a aira—Faut 





— Ay] Boot Bor ee 
E ANGLO-FRENCH POLKA, by 


D’ALBERT. Just published nw Ang Pd Portraits of the 
the Emperor, the —- > Raglan 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-atree! 








= honour of aay iN th iG- 

LAND? a New in the * Alma. 
we Rev. J. 8. woKseLi. Composed by J. W. HOBBS. 
"ALBERT’S ALBUM for 1855. Second 


expreniy for this very popular Com “out forming the 

written ex for very poser the 

most attractive Musical Album yet produced. Beautifal'y _ oy 4 

enadard, ont beans te the mess costly and elegant style. Price 18s. 
London: €H4PPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 





— Jum doo 5}, EN 
ULLIEN and CO.'S CADEAU for 1855 


LLM a New 
a sOLcieN eel ‘Kaas all 4 





success —214, pate = 


E RUSSIAN RETREAT. A Descriptive 
Pianoforte Piece. By ALBERT LINDAHL. [Iliustrated in 
Coiours. Price 2s., postage free. 
JULLUEN and CO., 214, Regent-street. 


ENRY LESLIE’S New Songs.—SHALL I 
BE REMEMBER’D, and TRUE HEART, LET YOUR 
MUTTO BE. Just pub Price 28. each, postage free. 
JULLIEN and Co., 314, Regent-street. 


HRISTMAS PRESEN NTS.—JULLIEN and 
bave ALBUMS, 
Gite AUK ac lia ie or Glass, in wend myaste with 
5 ow 
handsome velvet case, price £4 lis Bs Te a ‘ions 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—LA BOHE- 

SY madame Anne Taition, at i Jul len ' Concars, withthe ithe grosses 

euccess. Price 2s. 6d., with Fresch an and Eselish creme, 
CHAPPELL, 80, New — 




















T WAS MY FATHER’S CUSTOM— 
Christmas Song, by F. SHRIVALE. Pric» %s., posiage free. 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bonad-atrest. 





HRISTMAS CHIMES.—WHAT BSLLS 
ARE THOSE 80 SOFT AND CLEAR ?—By BRINLEY 





RICHARDS, The Twelfth Edition of this popular ballad is now 
printed. Piice 2s., b... R ree.—HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street. 
LAIRE.—New Ballad by GEORGE 


LINLEY, price 2s., postage-free. This charming baliad, by 
Mr. Linley, is the most successful of his recent productions. 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond -etree: 





CANNOT SMILE, DEAR MOTHER. 





GEORGE BARKER, the p Comasees at * Blane.” Of 
by ist, this beau- 
tif, song must have the pre- Post tree, 
- Jos the presale, 123, Cheaps‘de. wa 





ONGS of the SEASONS. — (ZWOLF 
GEI8TLICH EST-GESANGE 2U MELOvIEN VON 
TtHOVEN). By Jost all PITTMAN,, Or, to the Hoa. 

| of Lincoln’s-inn. 
Leipsic: HOFMEISTER. G, BCHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-strect. 


ULLIEN’S ALLIED ARMIES’ QUA- 
DRILLS, easily arranged for Dancing, and gg ae 
Parties, performed noe any ay yet as Se 6 5000 


persons, with the greatest success. 4s postage free. 
JULLIEN and Co., Le ny where may be obta'nol the 
whole of the masic per at -lane. 


yee. sung by Madame Anna Thillon 
Ltostrated with a Ferwat ef ) A Thillon pray the » the Ou ia #riouds 
at Home, sung , 4 rs ne 2s. 


pre ede Cont ts gn cnr onde 
perfor success, nightly 
Waitt mcrloan Quad iy fs ed the whol of the pine po 
formed at brery-lona- 000, Regen 


ULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1855 is now ready, 
meg ny A TMlumi>avd by gyn! an entirely 

voesl specie, Sochoding tho ness popstar eciapecitions by Andina, 
9 = Later, . W. Wi nok popalar oe Jalliea, &c., price 18s., 


eases. 
JULLIEE and Co., 214, Regent-street. 











XETER BALL. , HOTEL, _ STRAND 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW- 
YEAR'S GIFTS, at FIELD'S GREAT BIBLE wanseouss 
=? JUVENILE LIBRARY, 66, Begrase-quatont, corner of 
eollection of tly-bound V. ia 
Spienela Fam'ly Bibles, 2is.; Rich Velvet Church Services, 10s. 6d.; 
ane | vie mounted, 


/——4 6d. 
of une Season. Dela Hun's Diasioe amd Playing 


IDING LESSONS during the Holida 
Ponies for Young Gentlemen and Ladies at the GROSVENOR 
RIDING ba: « was South-street, Park-lane. Mr. JOHN HAW- 





LOGY, MINERALOGY, and CONCH- 
OLOGY — Elementary Collections, to facilitate the studv of 
yy science, can be had, at Two, Fives, Ten, 





Teventy, Futy, to One Hundred Guineas each, of JAMES 'TEN- 
CBSAMENTS for the DRAWING- “ROOM, 


An extensive Assortment of ALASA 
= Lp and DERBYSHIRE SPAR CEFAMESES, 
by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 





Oy eA AMUSEMENTS.—MAGIC 
RN8, with Comic and Instructive Sliders, may be ob- 
tained of FREDERICK COX, O; 100, Ni London 


(Ketablished 120 years), at ve: prices :—Improved 

with pe donen “bumarous wien, 2s. 6d., 5s., 108. 6d., 24s.. Sts, 
ditto, 948. 64, 126s. Avery su Lantern 

may be hired forth evening, 6s a to ibe. Dissolving V! exhibited, 





UTY OFF TEA.—All our Prices again 

REDUCED 4d eae and COMPARE, Tea 

Merchants, 8, King Wil ——< City, London. A general Price 
Carrent sent, post-free, on ap; 


E 1B EMPRESS of CHINA’S cma. recom. 





mended by the Faculty for » eee: oon 
first-class tea-dealers, on account of its superior we 
the popular Tea of the day, and the om 4s. Tea io Engla a KOORE 
suecot, London. Agents wanted where none 


and CO., Little Tower-str 
are appointed. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE as well as FINE TEAS 
are sold by Authorised Agrees, te 1Ib., $1b., Z1b., and 2 oz. 
packages; at 3s. 8d., 4s. Os., and 4s. 8d, per lb. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE as wellas FINE TEA. 


Messrs. PUKSSELL (78 and 80, Corahill) and 








ay (227 Regent- street, 
Horniman and | Co.'s nae which are found to produce @ ly 








ORNIMAN’S PURE as well as FINE TEA. 


Tea, when pure, is 


beverage. to 
is fully set forth by Prof. Jobnetone, Sir J. F. Davis, also in ** Black 
a * Lancet,” and Times’ (Oct. enh, 1853). The fact, 
- ~~ BA mpm go ——_ —,- is ee cela | pen 
5p a 
oooane good. A = 





ERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE. — Minis- 
AS, sirsol the Gospel can tenity t0 16 value —Dépdt, 14, Werte 


EVOLVERS.—Extensive assortments of 
the best systems, in —_ and PISTOLS: Adame Patent, 

8, and various effisient and LY Gen take terns, in cases, 
bolsters, &c., 75s. and upwards.—REILLY, Gun Maker, Ne New Oxford. 








HRISTMAS.—SLACK’S ELECTRO- 
PLATE, FABLE CUTLERY, Se. will be found the best and 
above £2 carriage free.—f. and J/ BLACK, 396, Strand. 





= A T. “TT, ARDEN, | 12, Broad-court, Long-acre, London, 


HAPPED HANDS and LIPS CURED in 

ONE NIGHT, by CHARLES GROSSMITH’S EMOLLI!O, 

mon gg to ls. gt —S A and 135, Hoel 
Beware of Poissnous Sabstitutes. : 


HE GRESHAM LIBRARY _ supplies 
FAMILIES with every NEW BOOK of interest, in addition to 

the Collection of 60,000 Mg my ingle a6 ae Gainea 
per i Family ditto, T and A Pro- 
—” by post) on application 10 to ALFRED “SMITA, 102, 


(0 COIN COLLECTORS.—CHAFFERS’S 
Sey eye of Me pw ,~ MEDALS for 1855, ie now 
‘eurth Edition, en illustrated. 


Price 1s.; free by 
post, Tie. ta 80, Old Bond- street, ‘Nor, 25, 1854. 
UPIL for LITHOGRAPHY.—sTAN- 


NARD and RAE, 87, H. have a vacancy for anOut- 
Door Pupil to learn every branch of the Art. Small Premium. 


LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 


¢ yy gh Pe atiatien he Annet 
{ating Fo may bo bn io change to sands tor the Insurestian”” 




















London. je artificial colour on the 8; 
Sold by Agents in all Towns, in | Ib., $1b., and Ib. packages. 





EYERBEER’S HUGUENOTS, as a PRE- 

FENT. vue poy poco So, BOSSE and SONS’ new and 

atifal edition of it Opera, comp'ete for Pianoforte Solo, 

without words. bound in emboaod green cloth, ornameutal letteriag 
in goid, and gilt edges.—28, Holles-street. 


Phy and CO.’S MUSICAL PRESEN- 
TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
scribers to this Library are presented with 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—H. SPARROW 
duction of Duty tind the present depressed tate ofthe Toe-markot 
Soot Boeke Sengoe of yt 4d., and 3s. 84. per Ib. 





OZART'S DON JUAN, asa PRESENT. 


Pet cd and BONS’ new and complete edition for 
tifally bound, usiform with Les Hugaenots. 





I 

Also, ~ Fw a eg DT in half-crimeon or green morocco, 
DON ‘a ‘cice and Pianoforte, with Engliah and Italian 
Words. ric Drama Edition. )—Boosey and 50Ns, 28, 
a 





SENT. Price a a SONS’ new and —_- 
com 


-— ois oth, gilt edges, &o. rm aay oa. on “wd 
SS ne te o price lés y 
4 in green pit moroceo, sonnambala for Volos and Piao” 
Ere, with S Boglish and Italian words (Standard Lyric Drama 


tion).—BooskyY and SONS, 28, tolies-street. 


OZART’S FIGARO fas a PRESENT. 





‘The standard Ly ma Edi S eee for Voice and 
torte, with English and Italian words; Life of Mozart. The only 
perfect copy existing.—BOoskY and Sons, 28, Holies-street.§ =. 





J 

ELLINIS NORMA as a PRESENTsr 

A bs.—BOOSEY and SONS’ New and beautiful Edition o 

the complete Opera for Pianoforie, without words, in ornamental 

green cloth, gilt edges, &c. Also, — 14s. 6d., superbly ound yin 

mor crimson morocco, nee for Voice and oforte, With 
giieh and ass A gl tandard Lyric Drama Edition). 

vend SONS, 28, Holles-street. 


ONIZETTIS LUCIA DI LAMMER- 

MOOR as a PRESENT.—Just roady, price 61, BOOSEY and 

| ag New and Beautiful Edition of this popalar Opera, complete 

Pianoforte Solo, witneut bound @ embossed green cloth, 
pt lettering in gold, and gilt edges —28, Helles-strees. 





188 DOLBY's NEW SONGS.—* Oh, let 

we by "HEME LESLIE, and sung with the greatest seccece by 
Krise'DStby: Price » Swasanh cnt Oo. Sit, Raguab-etvest. 

AY YES, PUSSY.—Sung by Madame 


ANNA Lp ny at M. Jullion's Concerts, with the grast- 
@-t success, ap sae =~ encored. Composed by W.S. PRATTEN. 


Price 3s., pos 
ULLIEM and Co., 214, Regent-street. 











ULLIEN and CO.’S CORNET-A-PISTONS; 
express)y manufactured for them by Anteine Besson, 
&o., &c., of Paris; approved and tried ay Herr Kayie. 
LIST OF PRICES :— 
No. 1. The Drawing-room Cornet-&-pistons, by Ceurtois, used 
of 





play deri fi for the dra - 
Pout nd far superior to any ther hibert mani -- £880 
&- pistons, by Courtois, used 


playing dance music .. o o oe o o 
wo.’ 4. i. Miliary Corset-a-pistons (Besson), with three Sax 
No. 7 rahe aunatoer Gonnat- pistons, with 
No. 5. The Ordinary Cornet-&-pistons (first quality) .. o 
5 Cornet a- — (second quality) oo 3 
Messrs. JULLIEN and CO, confident that the above Iostru- 
ments eanvot be surpassed in tone, a and finish ; and beg to cali 
to the fact that their iastraments only ow ‘used by the fol- 





ONIZETTI’S LUCREZIA BORGIA as a 

PRESENT. ‘Price 5s—BOOSEY and SON3’ new and beau- 

tiiul Edition of the complete Opera for Pianoforte, a words, in 

@rnamental green cloth, gilt edges, _o Also, price 20s., superbly 

bound in green or crimson morocco, Li metenia Ieegia for Voice and 

Pianofortay with English and Italian words (Standard Lyric Drama 
dition ).— Boosky and 80NS, 28, Holles-street. 


EBERK’S DER§SFREISCHUTZ as a PRE- 

SEN1.—Prive lis. 64., am agin bound in balf-greeu or 

crimson moroceo, the Standard Lyric Drama Baition of Dor Freis- 

cbtitz, complete for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and German 

Words, accom: by Notes of the Author's preceeded 

by a Memoir of Weber, and an historical and critical account of Ver 
Freischiitz.—BOoskyY and SONS, 23, Holiee-street. 








KETHOVEN’S FIDELIO as s PRESENT. 
Price 198. Superbly bound in half. imson morocco. 
The Btandard Lyric Drama Edit‘on of Fidelio, coneiee, for Voice ana 
Pianoforte; with Znglish and German Words, Three Ovoertures, acd 
Notes of the Author's Beore; preceded by a life of Beethoven, and an 
Historical and Critical Aaseent of the ©; 
—=“B00SRY and SONS, 28, Holies-street. 


ONGS from “THE LAMPLIGHTER ”— 
Gerty's of the Star (by Wag We'll wy A 
(by H. Farmer), mover wee 8 (by oy Oh ’ 





wih Woman's Heart, Willie's Retara (by E. ). Price ts. 
each. pt 

The interest in the Carpenter) and the beauty of the masic 
of these entitle them A 


: DUFF end HODGSON, 55, Oxford-street. 


o_o 


lowing celebrated Professors, via: +—Herr Konig, M -, Ariane, a. Bou’ 
court (priucipe! Cornet 


yam anh Cornet to the Crystai Patace Hand), Me Hor “ \wrinzipal 
Second Co: vor in M. Jallien’s Urebe-wa . . Cottereil (ori 


h er we 
i ing Ss OR s8.. ©, Of, an bo, 
4s. 8d.,and 5s. 


Young Hyson, 3s. 4d., 3s. 
» 38. 8d., 4. 
Woasied Cottey Ihde is., Is. 4d., and Ie. 6d. 
in the ‘Trade 





HOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 168, 
New Bond-street, ion.—A Portrait by Mr Talbot's Patent 
Process, One Guinea; Additional Co each Five Shillings; a Ce- 
loured Portrait, highly Qnished, Five Guineas. Mi ure, Ol) 
Paintings, Water Colour and Chalk Drawings, in imitation of the 
Views of Country Mansions Se &c., taken at a 
Lenses, and all necessary Photographic 


rt novice. 
cutee, cooeees, et and d. L ven 
to Purchasers of Sets of Apparatus. 


OTICHOMANIE.—Every article connected 
with the above may be had at REEVES and SON’S, 113, Cheap- 











post-free, and 
Station in the and 
Bie, Marion Addr Henry peo aod Co Wake 


| Rew Watchmakers and Gol 





€3 l0s.; Gold Lever and Duplex Watches, highly ed, 

Guineas to Thirty-five Guineas; Silver Watches, jewsiled in four heles, 
haintaining power, richiy~engraved cases ; Silver 
Lever Watches, 1 Ten Guineas, 

aeneing at £1 . Cawley ally inform the 
acbility and the public that are the only genuine wa’ 

of the name in London. , Gold, plate, watches, and par~ 
chased or taken in clocks, and watches, 





o'saned. A yA FB - -T 


SAT iS) ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 


17 and 18, Cornhill to stand 
all tho » pA for Suiver. Iw tatsinals eneal- 
Senge oth ita brilliant ny epee defies al competition. 














epurious and sneviocs J. ~~ coeds all 
former precedents; thus a convincing proof its having an- 
ewered the 0 vnich was ace an 
the b of solid silver at one-sixth its cost. The 
magnificent stock has recently been with Le 4 splendid 
novelties in dinner, tea, and ast services, and ne 


many attractions as at the present time. The Spoon and 1 Fork as 
ment includes all the various patterns that are made in solid silver. 
Lew and enlarged Pam; t ef Sketches and prices is just pablished. 
now ready for cireutation. yy, aay be obtained gratis by applying 
at the manufactories.—Sari and Sous, 17 and 18, Cornhill. Caution— 
The publie are hereby cqullgpes Sony Bo article is genuins, except pur- 
chased at Sari and Sons’. No other perties are authorised to sell it. 





Cornet © tus London rey Baud); Mr. Bippe, of Cambriige; 


vo te 
Lists ot wit raringn of the twtrumenta, may be bad on 
application to JULLIEN and Co., 


Lend you at dren ot FAMILY ARMS, send 





Paneer nos, for HIRE, &0H ot CHAPPELL'S. 


—The best PLA NO: yA it makers, 
new aes Cee te HIRE. 60, ‘New 





IANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOURE’S 
ee oe 
> J . tad 


OLKIEN’S COLONIAL PIAN OFORTE— 








ILKIEN’S 25-GUINEA Royal MINUTO 


PIANOFORTES.—H. T, 





OCAL DUET from “ The LAMPLIGHTE” 
—Light in Darkness. Words by J. E. Carpenter, Masiv by 
8. Glover. Price %s. Sent postage 
A vocal duet by the author of * What are the wild waves saying?” 
is always welcome; but in the present case doubly so, as the compo- 
sition ts one of the most charming eo ons we — 1 ~~ alae 
Londoa: Durr and Hopesor, 65, Oxford-st: 





USCH’S new brilliant Arrangements for the 
PIANOFORTE, on airs from Robert, W. Tell, Sonambula, 
Pasquale; protiycive fer Bve to ciehs notes; Exercises on repeating notes 
and skips, are published in ShiLing Numbers, by J. Fasian, 53, 
Upper Baker-street, Portman-rquare. 


ECOLLECTIONS of PRINCE CHARLIE, 


for the Pianoforte. Br BRINLET RICHAKDs, 
for Charlie? 





No.8. Over the water te Crarlie, 
Teese elegant Pianoforte Pieces, by the @*ove talented compo:er 
are Dow ‘published: 2s. 6d. each, Postage free. 


ND, 9, New Bond-street. 
\XCELSIOR. By Miss M. LINDSAY, 
° illustrated 6d. 





ad 
“Makes the heart echo the cry of ‘Excelsior.’”—E 
“Worthy of the exquisite ee te eee ee 
— “Chaste and sim . ti see — 
sane Authoress, Speak Goaty, yas itoravian 
Nuns, ¢uet, —— = Cocks and Co., New 














for bis ta, 
more their in oi 
climates of eur colonies. In t walnut, rosewood, and maho- 
y. for abroad fer £3 10s. extra.—H. Telkion’s 
ancfactery. °7, #8. and $9, King Wiiliam-stroet, Londor-bridge. 











LESS FIRE-GRATE and Smokeless Fire Kitchea 
may now be seen at F. EB WARDS and SON'S, 42, Poland-street, 
Oxtord-street. By Dr. Arnott’s grate, which may be scen ia duty — 
operation, @ ones of from 351050 per cent is effacted in con- 
somption of co Pros ®nton lt 


ODERATEUR LAMPS.—EVANS, SON, 
acd —. respectfully invite their friends and 
tion «f t! and beautifal STOCK of these much-ad- 


R. ARNOUTT’S NEW OPEN SMOKE- 
Range 














rove ooh a" - me erymcal, Jab , and of 
verious elegant designs, — ie for the cottage or ‘mansion. — 
reoms, 33, King Wiliam- Street, London-bridge. 


ALMER and CO.’S PATENT MINIMUM 
CANULE LAMrs for NIGHT LIGHTS.—These Cand’ 

the Best, Cheapest, and most uniform burnirg Night ten” The 

anaes ae See Seen , are Sd. each, and 

the Candles, 64 ape aes Sano a Benen, Seat juered or broazed, 1s. each, 


7 oa which give the Light of one Compesite 
Candle, and. are esed as Houe Lortee, and 60 ast guteer a a 
and Co.'s Patent Batew Candies burn in ary Candlesticn 

or Lam,a, sive more light than two Composite Candies, and are on 
9s. 8d. per dozen Ibs. Sold at all a are only 
Shope, and Grosers. a-ak Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 








ARKMONIUMS at a CHAPPELL'S, 50, 
New Bond-street.—The HARMONIUM by y ALEXARDSR, of 
is the only —, of the kind that remai 


tune; and, from the simplicity of ite construction, tently 
affected by chanexe of weather, abd to alibe en'celaned tor 
Charen, C’ el Bebo, = Drawina 

The following deceri; tions are those liked :— 

No. 1. In oak case, with ox step, price 10 guinara 

No.2. Inmabogany caso, with eapression etop, 12 gs. 

We. 3. Tm oak case, with three evopa. 15 gs. 

Ho. 4. In oak case, with Evo 90 ons te cesepend, 25 ge. 

No. 6. In oak or rosewood case, erght stops, 25 xs. 

| 3 $2 oad or canewend cn, with twrcire one 

5 caahegany or sesewoed enet, wi patent percussios 

enon, ond eno ete, 8 ge. 

Be: 8: Diy in oaguat ronewood sae, ose 

ie: 10. the New Fatous & la Main. Ths 
Ss ee ty 3 stops, olegaut rosewoo! 
cane, 55 8. 


Pull descriptive Lists sent on application. 50, New Bond-streot. 





with Simpson's » is easier to play on than any other in- 
strament. By SIMPSON’S EASY BOOK, price éd., hay 
Gentleman can themecives te play im one 5 














py ONS ee NEW.—ALBANY 
CHAMBER LAMPS, with Pavent Elastic Glass-hoiders, from 
«each. The application of au Elastic Giess-holder to Lampe for 
carrying about, is the greatest improvement ‘at has ever been made 
The Glasses are instantly fixed or untized; buat it is impossible to shake 
them off, and entirely prevents the rattling, *o unpleasant with the 
glasses ofother lamps. The Albany Chamber Lamp Candlesgive saffi- 
scat Mbt te earsy aboct, ond barn leng eno: for a Ni 
by the Fatntoay 8. CLAWENE, 8A x of “Es 
wholesale ‘aventee, CLARK 35, A A ibaayateet, Regent's 
park; retail, by all N.B h. Sbippeors 
would find thsee very profitable articles to ex vert. 


HINA and GLASS ROOMS.—JOHN W. 
meg begs respe+tfally to ca!l public attent 


ttention to 
extensive STOCK of CHINA, GLAS3, KAXTHENWARE, a aed 
PARIAN SraTUAkY, in the most Modern and Classic Designs, both 

















W. SILVER bave bscome Mapafactarers on a scale 
they are enabled to at & greatan of caus to tao Pur. 
chaser, \apvetling, covensliin, anh aman wet 
weather Coats, walking and driving Capes and Storm Baits, 
* ~ Tp SO welling by sea and land; Blankots, 
for "8 or to ist groand-damp ic open-air exposu 
and all ae im +p lig 3 Purchasers of twe! 
or more a discount. Dy yy 


ber M Majesty's Docks a. y Dept. aod Depa), London, 


and LiverpeeL 8 Wr, py 7 4, ! 








OTICHOMANIE; or, the Art of of Decorating 
Glass so as to give it the ted Porcelain. 

J. BARNARD respectfully invites the attention “Se Laine and Genule- 
Art to his Poroslain Colours and novel 





receipt of two stamps.—Barnard. 
Oxford-street (op; John-strest), London, 





AMP LANTERNS for the CRIMEA, com- 
mprovement, seem Se burning the 
raTENT Nr FUSEE CAN CANDLES. which can be instantly ignited as a 
lucifer. These de ag on warehouse zen and 
others Price a jp Candles, Is. 34. per box. Sold by 
all = on 8 Clank Bs, Albany-street, Hegent's-Park; 
and wholesale by. and Co., Sution-street, Clerkenwell. 


ATENT FUSEE CARRIAGE CANDLES: 

be instantly ignited as a Lucifer; are of diffsrent lengths, 

adapted dor Journeys, ateme, three, or four hours, and of two thicke 

nesses to tit all lamps. Soild in Boxes, at Is. 31. per box, by all 

Grocers, and Say and wholesale by, PALMER 
and CO., Satton-street, 


Clertenwell, London. 
MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 








. The appearance 
lam, p eeoemeriee oe but, 
the price being less than half, these lamps on eo reach 
tow a alight when driving Price ifs. 64 each at 


Albany-street, Regent's- 
N°“. CHIMNEY is WANTED for C. 


py tt ratee? CALORIFE&£E GAS STOVES in Halls, 
; and, for Conserva 








" 
PATENT DRY PORTABLE HOOKA 
for CLAY FIPES.—The Hooka has been esteemed by the Turks 
for a number of years as the only irwe way of enjoyicg a smoke. Tne 
Patent ay oy is made on the same principle as those in use by 
be easily kept clean by keeping a piece of cotton 
woo! in = a By dipping the woo! ia any scent it wili flavour the 
ceseeee, like a = Uriental Heoka. Hi and ripe com- 
im ® morocco case for the pocket, 2s. 61.; 
post ay ¥,- 1. —BUSH and CU., haventenn, Se, High Holborn. 


AUTION.—BOND’'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, the origival and by far the best; requiring no 
surest means of protection for every variety of 


; for 
article, prepared by the 
ng-lane, West Smithfield. sod 

by most Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine Venders. Price Is. 


ALF-DOZEN HAMPEBRS.— 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, acd Co., Wine ani Spirit Mer- 


chants (Agents for Gun.nese's Extra Stout), 1, Upper Weilio 
street, Birand, make up Half-dozen Hampers . ny Upoes 9 Shillings, 








—_ » Guess Uld Port. 


8 
Detivered f free ‘within fivs miles of tbeir Establishment, 
Country orders te be d by a 








AR in the EAST.—PACKAGES and 
EARISES Cee tho Demy end Siete te ho Bes and North; 

also, to India, — , a 7 
eftected at reduced —— by Htc, BORMAN esd COn bast 
India and = beeen. 197, Leadenball-street, London; and 


REEN PEAS AT CHRISTMAS, 
This delicious Vegetable can be had daring the Winter Seasoa, 
folly Sea eo ORESH PICKED FROM THE GARDEN, 


at le. per case (con oue pint each), at Kobert Feast's 0: 
I and Bport Pete Warehouse, 15 and 16, aye Pond 





ons, Jams, Jellies, Marmalados, 
a Boups, Beef-tea (ai! available at a momeat's notice) 

pet up in the most portable forms, w arranted of the best qualities and 

lowest prices, 


ARMY, NAVY, EMIGRANTS, A¥D MERCHANTS. 
N.B.—The Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition of all Nations of 
1861 See oe cee in the names of hws late Partacr and 


Robert F 

SOAP FOR FAMILIES.—Jobo Kn and Sons’ Primrose Soap.— 
Robert Feast begs also to submit 10 Public that he sells excin- 
sively the above celebiaied Soap, the quality of which is admitted to 


be superior to other manufacture. Sold in bars at 485 owt., 
and in tablets at per cwt. Cash on delivery. _ 
pw OBERT FEAST, 


Oil, Italian, and Export le Warchouss, 
15 and 16, Pavement, Fiasbary-sequare, 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 


ESSRS. HURST and Sree Suc- 
aw mr pao © Mr. Colburn, have jus: published the the lowing 


‘ TURKEY: i : ite pe Mistery and Progress. From Fa 
pa et a Conunae: ‘the “Prowat Tune by Bir GbOnom 


$a 
8vo. 
“TROPICAL Bit skeicuks, or, Reminiscences of an 
net ¥. — M.A., author of Seah 


Tig oy Live’ in RUSSIA. Re Reyised by the Editor 
"NOTTS MEMOIRS and 


The ROMANCE. ‘of the FORUM; ~ = Nazratives, 
Boones, and Anecd tes. Erem Comte et 2: oie. Series. By 
PETER BURKE, Esq. 

Tne LIFE ot MARGUERITE DANGOULEME, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. With Portrais. 


ais 
"PAINTING and CELEBRATED PAINTERS, 
ANCIEBT end MODEAN, = Bates by LAPT SERVES. 2vols, 2s. 


E NE VELS. 
HERSERT LAKE. By ‘the Author of “ Anne 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L. HOWE. 

The YOUNG HUSBAND. By Mrs. GREY. 

The CURATE ot OVERTON. 

ANTIPUDES; or, the New Existence. A Tale of 
Real Life. By aCLEKGYMA AN. 


CHEAP EDITION 8 OF 


PRESENTS. 





is Successors, 
mi. AS mot “the me Quasee ot ENGLAND. With 


6d. each. 
PePEPY'S SDIARY and 'GonisuSPONDENCE. New 
and Coeap Edition. ee! all — hoe bain wy 99 
OM ad: with “ Evelyn 
ron ~~! DARBLAY'S DiaRY “and. LETTERS. 


EVE LYNs. N's DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
the QUEENS BEFORE the CONQUEST. By Mrs. 
ALL. 2 vols., Portrait. 2's. 
4 ELIOT 
bound 


wiThe » CRESCENT and the CxOSS. 
WASBUBION. | voi., with fifteen Lliustrations. 6s. 


HE WAR.—The New Year will ‘afford an 
opportunity to persons desirous to po's°ss a complete Record 
tha War of peed oe the new voluwe of Colburn'’s UNITED 
BERVICE Ma AZINE and NAVAL and MILICAKY JOURNAL 
Ao accurate Regisier of = the Navala'd TS | 
War, the Wounded, Officia! 
Circu'ars, Geuerai Orvers, “Despeiehes, a Fach number of this eid. 
established | eriod ca: con in ‘tium, numerous Articles of in- 
terest cn every subject coonected with Military and Naval ~ervice, 
ilastrated by Miagrams, abo articles of high rofession«i impor asc, 
by toe most distinguished Officers of te Army anu Navy, « ith Nar- 
Travel end Acvent-re ~A Officers on cervice, afloat and 

tical Observations on the Operations in Progress aad Pro- 
marks en all passing topics vf Military and Naval laie-~ 
’ — United 











BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Author of * The Fathfut Promiser.” 
Just published, Phira Le Oe a ee. "io gilt edges, with 
a8, pri 
HE GREAT J OURNEY a Pilgrimage 
through tne = - panes to ane Zion, the City of the 
— God. be same Author, 
inceners, 1émo, with oo late Cover aud Thustrati-ns, price Is, 
The STURY ra NINEVEH. lotended for the 


bea it cover, price fd . or limp cloth. price 8d., 
ABBA, ATER: being Prayers aod Hymns for 
Young Persons. ByC F. BUCHAN, D W , Minister of Fordoun. 

In 18mo, cioth, 28. 6d.; ee exten, git edges, 3s.; with 


TALES for the YOUNG. "Containing : The Siege 
burg, of 1631; »b, we Nieritz —Life’s Sun- 
 . Uy ¢ Birds, and towems be Shenla Vou Sanpare— 
The Foundling; or, The febnooi of Lite; by Gustave Nierita —The 
Kricksons; Frances ~- eeeameitianead Clever Boy; or, Cons der 


Anotber; rances Brow: 
Just pF. by in feap oro, y +- i meee price 2s. 6d.; 
TREASURY of MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and 
—— with Illustrations, prices 1s. each, 
ue SIEGE 0 of MAGDEBURG: A Tale of 1631.— 
TALES of YOUTHFUL GENIUS.—MUSICIANS. 
in fox Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d _: cloth gut, 4+., 
The BATTLEset the BIBLE. By a CLERGY- 
ge DAUGHIER. 
he Clergymau’s Daughter’ has certainly executed her task in 
ner, aud has evinced much tact im anticipating the 


an mani 
objections and remarks likely to occur to the minds of young peoyle. 
It wa god javenile book eres of Sacred Liverature. 


wy 4, 8vo cloth 3+. 6d 
CHATTE TERS on on “the SHORTER Ca feCHIsM : 
A Tale for the Instruction of Youth, oa the plan of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Btories on the Church Cateca'sm 
Edinburgh: PATUN and RITCHIE, 3. South Hanover street. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co , 33 Paterpester-row. 


M dium 
OBESPIERKS . rn “iragedy. By HENRY 
48, QU. 20, by th+ same A 
rdaiLiPp THE Second? a Tragedy Price 33. 6d. 
B. Kimpronr, 43, High Holborn; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Statione:s’-hal'-ovurt, L4 ndon. 








d Edition, royal 1@me , 7s., cloth, 
ISS BiKKBLCK'S KURAL aod His- 
TORICAL hom ay nom ry EASIERN EUROPE. “The 
effect of these charming to give an account of Hungary so 
fall of ive end truth, :hat we have hed, since Mr. Paget's bouk, no 
Bivens nee land equatly fu egy stive.”"—Ezaminer. “There 
a genu wegen oa ie chia seo ye ae eads freshly ; it is varied, new, 


and written mith 
t DARTOR | and co. And ‘ail Bookse lers. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Volume 119, pp. 495. Priee 2s. 
AURICE TIERNEY, the SOLDIER of 
FORTUNE. By the Autvor of * Sir Jasper Carew,” &c. 
1, Tais worn, by ove of the most popuar serial writers of the present 
, is now first pudlisbed in a colieoted fo:m. 

* That the chief events re ated in there pag+s—such, for instance, as 
boty / detail of tee Fron bh invasion, the cap are of Wolfe Tone, and 
the attack oo Monte di Faccio—are ‘rigidly exact, the writer is most 

sincere in the expression of his conv ction. "Author "a Preface. 

m: THOMaS I , 13, P 


TVHE VICTORIA MINIATURE ALMA- 

NACK, 34; Tack,¢d. ALLEN’S POCKET DIAXIES, cloth, 
64.; Tack, 9d. POPULAR PENNY ALMANA(K, eignt pag-s, royal 
4to, Twelve Illustrations EVERYBOUY'Ss PEXSNY ALMANACK, 
48 gilt cover. UNIV RSAL HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Is ; 
Tuck, Is. 6c. POCKET GUIDE. 24. BIBLE QUESTIONS, 2d. 
London: KenT and Co. 51, 53, Paternoster-row. 

















yy post, SIX siamps extr 
ALETUDINARIANS who suffer from 
DEBILITY aad ym y= wd aye og or Physical, are in- 
vited to peruse « book on such infirmiti.s, by T. H. YEOMAN, M.D, 
Physician A the General Post office Lower Carriers Provident ln- 
stitu’ 
London: Pabliabea by EyripeuaM Wi WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange. 


3 of the PENNY CYCLU- 





FEW SETS of the | 


mee of the |. 


NEW MUSIC, rs 
ENDELSSOHN S PIANOFORTE 


WORKS. Edited and Fiogerea by JULI BENEDICT. 
ADD'sON end Co.. 20, Regent 


EETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE 
COMATAS. A290, BONDOS, be, Edited and Fingered by JULES 


Be 210, Regent-strept. 


XGLann’s PRAYER. Written by W. H. 
BE : Masic wf HATTON. Price 2s. 
ADDISON and Co., 210, Regent-streei. 











GNACE GIBSONE’S New PIANOFORTE 

ARRANGEMENTS. La Donna é Mobile, 28; Ab non giunge, 

%s.; Ernani met ry ms | Robert, toi que j'aime, %s.; Alvar’s Greek 
~ ADbDiseN and Co., 310, Regent-street. 


Fosr ae re ty ea cent oS 


found in the prices charged. 
nab Agra cana sy AT 


OLBY’sS OVERLAND NOTE-PAPER 


for the Die. 10,000 Crest Dies kept 
Quadrant. 





aa White and Coloured CASHMERE 





ADIES’ DRESSES.—PATTERNS sent 
free. 


postage 
+ ashionable Check er ° o a 
Heal Freeh Merinos, in every colour .. 
Angola (ali wou!) Traveling Cloaks = ss 
Opera Cloaks (lined through with silk) .. 


Guinea. 
All the new fabries in Lace, &e, at 
moderate prices. ere THITE and GO. 195; Regent attoet wd 


OLBY WEDDING CARDS snd EN- 
x ng amie A Crests to of 10,000 


AMIE in the COUNTRY, Book 
Proviveia) Athenwums, and 





wendish-square. Terms from 


ORS et COIFFURES de PARIS.—G. 
W. JONES, 101, Oxford-street, corner of 
ARTUPICLAL LOWwEus.” PLUMES. “and 
saly suited to Court, Dinner, and 








L. HATTON’S New Songs: EXCELSIOR 
Sone Gt.) and WE WISH THER HERE (%. povstree). Toeve 


cai een Dayan Twig oy ese are quite 


0, 


Bee -PIAN OFORTE LIBRARY, 
= pes et Pe Weber, aggre H Onerny 
Dohler, &c. Parties ordering be anna in asking for 


Published by ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, —_ 


| myer MORI'S SULFEGGIO, as sanght by 
ante Anthor, te published by CRAMER, BEALE, apd Co.;,201 











[pst STRUCTIONS in the ART of \SIN GING, 
fter the Methods of the best Italian Masters. {Written and ar- 
raaged by W. MAYNARD. The Third sdition. obs. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent. 





LA SYRIE, Tarantelle, L’ Etoile du Nord, Ii 
bove:ir de Beetboveu, Wanda, an and Oberon. New & 
CRAMER, BSALE, and Co. 201, Regent-43 


M\HE CHRISIMAS-TREK QUADRKILLE, 
Price ls., postage free. Performed at the Crystal@alace. Com- 

puot on familar ais, and easily arranged for e by H. 

eCHALLEHN.—JULLIEN and Co., 314, Kegent-stree' 


HAT WILL THEY SAY 1N ENGLAND? 

New Song in honour of the V.cto: M7 om the, Alene, Writen 

by the Rev. J.8. ie Lu. Composed by J. W. 5 anes Price 2s. 
APRA, | 50, New Bond~strcet. 


"ALBERT’S NEW PICTORIAL Se 
Just 


ENE FAVAKGER’S Panta POUR 














KILLES.—No. |. Cinderella; No. 2, Littie Cock 
p~ viishea, beauufully Llust:« ed in Colvars, wita Six 

% price 4s. “ These publications are highiy of 
tasie of the publishers, who rave thus most sea-onably - ta 
very desirabie presents for juveniw piamotorte playets Toe 
woich is both lively and — is composed by M. Unaries LD’ Aibert."’ 
—Morning Pyst, Decemb-r 

CuarPact, 5), New Bond Street. 


pus OFORTES for SALE or HIRE, by 
Broadwood, Coilard, ens | &c., on mo lerate terms, at Rope. 
DUN and CO.’s, ‘2lo. Regent-s: 


AES ~ 

‘f\O PROFESSIONAL PIaNFORTISTS 
requiring 4 good Tt) ren weil adapted for C_ncerw, a 

BKUAUWUOD | 8 69 OCLAVE GRAND PLANY, cost £110 cutmeas. 

Rich powerful [vne, Patent oat wed bare, Handsome er 

Case. free Twenty Guineas Address BE. ©, 23, 

Villas, Ba. nsbury.-park 


H MORRELL'S PREPARED DRAWING 
° qreacln, perfectly free from grit, aod of every variety of 
sha.v. To ce hau of ull otationers and artisis’ Golourmen. 


NOUD and DIET. — HaRD’S FARINA- 

CEOUs FOOD for | INFANTS and INVALIDS. 

“I have carefully aod ‘ibed, * Hards’ 

‘arinaceous Food’ (see * Fereita's Treatise on ¥oog and Dust,’ pages 
pod gle: apy. which ls Le pete tem nutritious of the 

















iaanaaieh Hy 8 IN 1841.— 


, Regent- street. 
Retablishmene desire most reapestfully:to 
rman terror ory batt: 





most 
Messrs. JAY have over deemed tt cnnecssary to quote prices, Seem, 
& conviction thatit only tends to mislead the purchaser; but they beg 


and Belts), 


which all Ladies are 








RD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


‘ee een ls unity of apes Cay for 4 


Asa 
and ndigaon.» Ay ud paren = S oa 
New Agents fer bats Gloves 





ot fectrcommeiaees il ‘ne foe that js paid for is; and 
nt Ww the value that H 
that, in addition to their = 

COURT, 


they have A. - of salty aut yom eis wae ents 
maps Men quality price, an: 
or condition 
idowe’ and Mourning . 

kept up; also, 
» &e., ac. 

ing Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent- street. 


is alw: 
The L 





OOK to YOUR LEGS.—If they swell, or 

4 the veins are enlarged, one of BAILEY'S ELASTIC 
SfUCKINGS or KNEE-C, to A wea lesa. The prices 
Commence at 7s. 6d.—W. H. Bailey, 418, Oxford-street, 


Distemenaes by Royalty.— 


A, a ACOUSTIC BEFLECTOS are the greatest relief with 








a“ UTUMN FASHIO: 
EWELL end Co., ‘Com pron House, Soho, 
apy egies hy by DRESSES. 


very used, wish the 
A pretty Mantle for a Guinea. 
FKENCH MEKLNUS, in the new Celours, 2s. 9d. to 4s, Od. per yard, 


their House. 
44, 45, 46, Old Compton-street, 46, 47, Frith-strees. 


ING and CO., SILK MERCERS, &c an, 9 om, 
enti-street, aud at che Crysta! Palace, Sydenham. 
announce thas their new WINTER STUCK of suk, "“Geamiss Mantios. 
| > Velvets, and Fancy Dresses is now for inspec- 
solicit the of ladies to four fol- 
lowhy af 


par TTERN S of SILKS, &c., Post-frea— 
siding im the country, or abroad, are res; 

formed that KING ani CO. will torward ~ he! ~~ ta 

aected with the General Lrapery and 

part of the the world. 














IRENCH SILKS, 41 5s. 6d. the - dress, 
Cnecked and Striped Poult de sotes 4% 10 : 


Siews Antages exit cher th a ¢ 
Patte: ns Post-free. 


ete MEKLNOS, 
The Finest Quality .. = «» 
Printed Cachmeres 


are and 60., sea Regeat-cseee. 
ay oa. the aan dress. 





Biack and Coloured Lame vate 
Patterns, post free — —KING and GO., Son, Magens-ctstee, 








fe prinel 
alimeutary ples, and forms 
vaiids. 


it Physician to 

“47, Finsbury-square. July |, 1543." 

Sola by all Chounists and Draggiste, Patent Gane Vendors, 
Grocers, itatian W: is, and 2s. 
gaskets, and tin case, 90, 08. cant, byerre All Gentine. pacha 
and casés are signed * JAS. HAKDS,” and manufactured at 
Koyai Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, LNVALIDS, AND OTHERS 
OBLNSON’S PATENT 


ae oe Oe eS 
Only obtained the patronage Majesty and the 








LACK CLOTH MANTLB&S, 10s. 6d. each, 

lined with Alpaca, Alsen, ont uted oe nS Biack Silms 

Shawn Cashmere Ulaaha, he, equally cheap, et KING'S, 943, Re 
gont-atreet. 


M fey and MECHLIN LACES, 





Patterns sent by Post 
H. HISCOCK, 54, Kegent strect, Quadrant. 





rep vats coer meg gmey tio every class of the 
as ap 





gol tans deed tos tole one invalias; mach preeeA | making @ 
delicious castard-padding ; and exosilent for thickening broths or 


soups. 

SUBINSON’S PATENT Pm pa) for more than thirty yearn 
have been Bel. in constant and public as the 
purest farina of the oat, and as the best and most valuable prepare- 
won for making tay ort er yy CE 
autritions supper for the aged, ig « poyular 





pureb se prepa: 
B & pertect y SWeet and.tresb condition, respectfully inform the paohe 
that every is rew compiewty enveloped in the purest 
over whicb.».uc usual and weil-mnown paper wrapper. 
So.d by ail respeotabe Grocers, Droggists, and oteers, in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and \s.; and Faoslly Canisters, at is., &6., 
and lUs. each. 


ANK NOTES.—The fall value given in 
cash for DIAMONDS, PEARLS, OLD GOLD Jy 
@uLD = SILVER LA€E, and ENGLISH and FO! 
wry ~street, 


N.B. A large assortment 
Tice te, and to be sold at very 
prices. Gold Watches, £4 \e-1 Bilver Diteo, £3 Ios. srasrtasnes 


AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 








that 
Pins, Steds, Be &e., and forwards js the samo, carefully 
spose, Rauduomaly touted, 8 for i sae 
2} is 
oes cane Te Go HE Oe p anak Sanpe-Lewkew, 472 








AUTLON.—For above snusty 
8. MORDAN and CO. have been 
to various 








PVIA to be 8 ty a bargain—compliete with 8 

many bunured woodcuts. felio, new cieth, only £558 ; ; oria hat 
iy £7 10s. wn pesneta? Fami y Bibi> (by Dr. Katto), with 

cloth, £1 4s.; in full caif. £1 126.;0r ia 

Gallery of Distinguisned Individea's, 


t= 
tis, a Cataioguv of New and Popu- 
orks at remarkably low prises. 








ING from the Fictare by Mr. Crowley, B.u.A. is NOW 
RKADY—iorming « companion plate to Lord Kaglan. Prints, 
41 lie. 6d.; Artist’s Pro ts £5 os, 

London; HENRY GRaVES acd Co., 6, Pal: mat’. 


p= of CAMBRIDGE.—The ENGRAV- 





ORD JOHN KUSSELL, M.P.—The EN- 
GRAVING by Mr. FAED,from Mr. Great's celebrated Pictace, 
ls NOW Priaw, £1 lis. 6d.; Proofs, £3 30.5 Areas’ 


Proofs, £5 bs. 
Leadon: HENRY GRAVES and Co, 


ste 


ALENCiIENNES LACE (Patterns coms 
large 





A» “ALPINE i KID GLUVES manufactured by 
“atis, Greoovle, and Zurich, expressly for 

tneghe ana onise, all at is yer pair: usuai price, Ze. 6d. A 
mple Pair sous for thirven stamps. Thee G oves are cut and 
om by ond are inable els. where.— 
BAKE«s and CalsP, 221 anu 226, Mecdee-trest, London. 


ENCH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS 








rench Cambric 
free —BAKER and UaloP, 221 and 226, 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS..—Every Lady’s 
embroidered 


Name beautiful y om Fine Freach 
worth 4s. 6d., seat 


Cambrie 
Hoase in th> Kingaom. 
fY\HE CASPIATY, or FOLDING BUNNKET, 


a new Invenuon, for which J. and E SMITH have her Ma- 











URE for are SIGHT.—'1 hose 
es Sear ah gee 


artific.al m.ans can 
y forwaraing their address to p HORNE and 


obtained b: 
THORNTAWAITE, Uptcians, 123 and 123, Newgate- street. 


BRISTLES are warranted not to come 

out of the TOGTH-EBUSEES manufactured by W. 
GudrER. Price 9d. each; 8. per dozen. By post (iree) aa receiga 
of eleven stampe.—26, 


ECAYED TEETH and TOOTH-ACHt.— 
Patronised by ber Majesty. Mr. BOWARU'S WHITE 8UC~ 
CEDANEUM, tor Filiog Decayed Teeth, 











hewever large the cavity. 
in the tooxh inte qm ee | yy 
too. ename 
Vendors. Price 2s. 6d. 





AINLESS TOUTH EXTRACTION, with- 

out Chloroform —Mr. WALTER BLUND&LL is at home daily, 

from Ten tili Four, for dental operations under kis new patent pro~ 
oess.—29, New Broad-street, City. 





HE CORK RESPIRATOR is the lightest, 





Price 86. ; 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, 38, 
US BAMLAWS MARAING-1NK, for 
the 





Writiog Linen th 
over anne wold cotton iS sya cack, by 3 "Berlows 14. King 14, King 
Mansion-house 





O VENT-PEG REQUIKED for Bak- 
LOW’S SYPHON TAP By ail means see its action ex 
ravings g:atis, or postage-tree.—James Barlow, 14, 
g William m-street, Mansion-house. 
\HE ] PEN SUPERSEDED. —The most easy, 
with the eATENT Siectho eLVER PLATES. ate 
invention a arvic es can marked with Lnitiais, 


a 
ret tan ing Aoy persoa can use them. hawe Pia e, Is.; 
2. Saat Sipe, with Inatrue- 


Pa‘enves, T. 
door from et. Martin's-lane). 
SSE; and ee ae Prices less 


15 per Cent, for Cash—G. HOWARD, 4 
sueet, Oxsierd strcet. solicite ao inspection o: bs 
which b iog consigned 








22, Bervers- 
ao zee nd Cloons: 
direc: from ihe under 


» are mach 





AMPS for the CKIMEA.—It being de decided 

that the Army will winter in the Crimea. useful 

article their frie: de can send out to toem will bea came LANTERN. 
wth seme of he Pateut Furee Lig ting Cand es, whick gives 

tuul lignt aod oo t.euble, and gre p reo ly waierpr.of Suid woole- 

sale by the puten.ce, 8 C AKKs, 15. Alb.ny-strest, Regems’s-pa'k. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS -CHANDE- 





description of Tavie Giass, at very moue: » 
GLASS «f the newest and most Doane! de script! 
sourene. Farnishi.g orders ng 

; Manufactory, Bro.d-street, Birmingham. (Betablished 1907.) 


rere LAMPS, GLASS, and 
Lastres 


am & — ‘ 





, stronger, 
sortment of Patterns ‘s the m st uncomaon and bedu 
The }. ities in Dunner, Veseort, fea, dreasfiet aad Toiles 
Decanters. Wines, 


"ora. y. 
Alabas.er conunue: iy ite at variety, original cha- 
* anriv oe 
we g00d tate —THOMAS PRAKCE and and 5ON, 23, Lud- 
gare. 


OUR FIRES for ONE PENNY. By 
cinders 











free. 
B ONNETS, Ca 
PARISIAN MILLINER 
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Y HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LET TERS 
PATENT (Messrs. 6. and B. 80 .OMONS, 39, 
jae eo gee pe Picoaat! yb. toe —_ Hotel), for 




















